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HISTOEY AND JUEISDIOTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES COUET OF CLAIMS. 

By STANTON J. PEELLE, 
Chief Justice, Eetieed^ U. S. Court of Claims. 

(Eead before the Society, January 19, 1915.) 

The history and jurisdiction of the United States 
Court of Claims is so little understood by the citizens 
for whose benefit the Court was mainly established, 
that I gladly accepted your invitation to say a few 
words tonight. 

The law is universal that the sovereign may not be 
sued without her consent first had, nor can Congress 
pass any law abridging the right of the people ^Ho 
petition to the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances"; but the right of Congress to hear and investi- 
gate such petitions may be delegated' to a Court or to 
a Commission and so in December, 1854, claims against 
the government had accumulated to such an extent that 
their investigation became burdensome and vexatious 
to the various committees of Congress. With the view 
of relief from such labor and at the same time to pre- 
serve to the citizen the right of petition, a bill was in- 
troduced to establish a court for the investigation of 
such claims, and on February 25, 1855, 10 Statutes at 
Large, 612, the bill became a law creating the Court of 
Claims ; that is, the sovereign thereby consented to be 
sued by her creditors on claims arising out of the Con- 
stitution, and any law of Congress or Executive Eegu- 
lation or on contracts, express or implied. 

The Act provided for appointment by the President, 
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with the consent of the Senate, of three judges with life 
tenure, at a salary of $4,000 per annum. At that time 
the salary of the justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was but $4,500, while the salary of all 
other federal judges was much below that of the Court 
of Claims. The Act also provided for a Chief Clerk, 
an Assistant Clerk, a Bailiff and a Messenger to be ap- 
pointed by the Court. 

By E. S., Sec. 1052, the sessions of the Court are fixed 
for the first Monday in December of each year. The 
Court first met in a room^n the Capitol Building,' desig- 
nated by the Speaket of the House of Eepresentatives 
pursuant to E. S., Sec. 1051, and sat during the sessions 
of Congress, but owing to the increasing need of more 
room for the Committees of Congress, the Secretary 
of the Interior was designated by Congress to secure 
suitable accommodations for the Court elsewhere. 
That oflScer rented the lower floor, containing five or 
six rooms, of the Freedman's Bank Building, on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue opposite the Treasury Building, west 
of Eiggs Bank. The accommodations were not suit- 
able, either for the Court or its clerical force, but its 
sessions were held there until 1899, when the Attorney 
General, by authority of Congress, first rented, and 
soon thereafter purchased, for the use of the Court, the 
Corcoran Art Gallery building on Pennsylvania Avenue 
and 17th Street. 

The rooms were remodeled and partitioned to suit 
the business of the Court, and the statuary in the 
niches, adorning the outside of the building, were re- 
moved, so that the Court now has well-equipped quar- 
ters, and is still occuping this building. 

This was the only Court in which the citizen could 
prosecute his claim against the government until the 
passage of the Act of March 3, 1887, hereinafter re- 
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f erred to, when the United States Circuit and District 
Courts were given limited jurisdiction over such claims. 
All claims against the government growing out of the 
Constitution, as for the taking of private property for 
public use, and claims growing out of any right or bene- 
fit arising under any law of Congress or an Executive 
Eegulation or upon contracts express or implied, may 
be prosecuted in the Courts by the owner of such 
claims, either in person or by his executor, or adminis- 
trator or assigns if by operation of law. 

The evidence adduced both for and against the allow- 
ance of a claim consists of public documents and such 
oral testimony as the respective parties may see fit to 
take in the form of depositions, somewhat as in Chan- 
cery cases. 

The Court by E. S., Sec. 1076, has authority to call 
upon the head of an executive department to certify to 
it for use as evidence in a case, any designated public 
documents, in his custody, bearing on such case unless 
in his opinion it would be ^ injurious to the public in- 
terest," in which case he may refuse and so inform 
the Court. 

The original purpose of the Act was that the court 
should investigate claims against the government 
rather as a commission and report to Congress suitable 
bills to carry out the relief sought. As thus consti- 
tuted, however, the Court lacked the essential elements 
of judicial power, i. e., the power to render final judg- 
ments, and so in his first annual message to Congress, 
in December, 1861, President Lincoln, recognizing the 
necessity of a court having such power, said: 

* * It is important that some more convenient means should be 
provided, if possible, for the adjustment of claims against the 
government, especially in view of their increased number by 
reason of the war. It is as much the duty of Government to 
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render prompt justice against itself in favor of citizens as it 
is to administer the same between private individuals. The 
investigation and adjudication of claims in their nature be- 
long to the judicial department. Besides, it is apparent that 
the attention of Congress will be more than usually engaged 
for some time to come with great national questions. It was 
intended by the organization of the Court of Claims mainly to 
move this branch of business from the halls of Congress; but 
while the court has proved to be an effective and valuable 
means of investigation, it in a great degree fails to effect the 
object of its creation for want of power to make its judgments 
final. 

** Fully aware of the delicacy, not to say danger, of the sub- 
ject, I commend to your careful consideration whether this 
power of making judgments may not properly be given to the 
court, reserving the right of appeal on questions of law to the 
Supreme Court, with such other provisions as experience may 
have shown to be necessary." 

Following this message, on March 3, 1863, an amend- 
atory act vras passed providing for a chief justice and 
two additional judges, 12 Statutes at Large, 765. The 
act conferred upon the court power to render judg- 
ments on all claims accruing under the act within six 
years prior to the filing of a petition, and also to con- 
sider set-offs and counter claims for damages whether 
liquidated or unliquidated, or other demands on the 
part of the government against any person asserting a 
claim in the court against the government. 

Judgments so entered were to be paid by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury out of any money appropriated 
for the payment of private claims; but the last section 
of the act provided in effect that no money should be 
paid out of the Treasury on any judgment rendered 
until after an appropriation had been estimated there- 
for by the Secretary of the Treasury. On appeal the 
Supreme Court in Gordon's Case, 2 Wall., 561, refused 
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to take jurisdiction on the ground that this latter pro- 
vision operated to give the Secretary of the Treasury 
authority to revise the judgments of the court. This 
decision was rendered in December, 1864, and in March, 
1866, Congress repealed the objectionable section; 14 
Statutes at Large, p. 9, since which time the Supreme 
Court has entertained appeals from final judgments, 
holding that the Court of Claims not only has all the 
functions of a court but that it is one of the courts 
authorized by the Constitution the same as circuit and 
district courts of the United States. Klein's Case, 13 
Wall., 128, 145. 

In McElrath's Case, 102 U. S., 426, 440, the Supreme 
Court held that the provision of law authorizing the 
court to render judgments without trial by jury, did 
not violate the Constitution, providing that ^4n suits at 
common law, where the value in controversy shall ex- 
ceed twenty dollars the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved"; and this doubtless for the reason that as 
the sovereign can only be sued with its consent, such 
consent may be given upon such terms as Congress may 
prescribe, and for the further reason that the Court of 
Claims exercises the functions of both a court and jury. 

In 1868 the jurisdiction of the court was extended to 
cases referred for adjudication by the heads of Depart- 
ments under Eevised Statutes, section 1063, under 
which it has been held as to claims so referred that the 
statute of limitations ceases to run after the filing of 
claims in the department ; and it was by reason of this 
holding that the claim filed— within six years— in the 
Treasury Department by the State of New York soon 
after the late civil war, for reimbursement for expenses 
in equipping troops, was referred to the court, wherein 
judgment was rendered and on appeal the Supreme 
Court affirmed the judgment and reversed it. That is 
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to say, they not only sustained the court to the extent 
of the judgment for $90,000 so rendered but added 
claims it had disallowed for interest on sums thereto- 
fore paid to the extent of $30,000. TJ. S. vs. New York, 
160 TJ. S., 598. Under that ruling over five millions of 
dollars theretofore rejected by the accounting oflBcers 
have been paid by the government to various States by 
way of reimbursements for moneys expended by them 
in equipping troops to aid in the suppression of the late 
civil war. This sum is, of course, in addition to the 
larger sum long theretofore allowed and paid through 
the accounting ofl5cers of the Treasury Department for 
like purposes. 

March 3, 1887, 24 Statutes at Large, 505, Congress still 
further enlarged the jurisdiction of the Court ; by sec- 
tion 1 of which, the court is given general jurisdiction 
of all claims against the government founded upon the 
Constitution of the United States or upon any law of 
Congress, except for pensions, or upon any regulation 
of an executive department, or upon any contract, ex- 
press or implied, with the government of the United 
States or for damages, liquidated or unliquidated, in 
cases not sounding in tort, in respect to which claims 
the party would be entitled' to redress against the 
United States in a. court of law, equity, or admiralty, 
if the United States were suable. 

Under this section of the act the court now acquires 
its general jurisdiction to render judgments on all 
claims against the government arising as therein stated. 
The act continues the right of the government to file 
any claim by way of set-off or counter-claim not only 
to the extent of any claim against the government but 
for judgment against such claimant if in excess thereof. 

In 1891 jurisdiction was conferred upon the court to 
hear and determine to judgment claims of citizens for 
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property taken or destroyed by various Indian tribes. 
Under this act cases numbering 10,841 have been filed, 
nearly all of which have been disposed of. Many of 
these claims had been pending in Congress and before 
the Interior Department for 30 years or more and they 
had been investigated and in part allowed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under various acts of Congress ; 
but Congress not being satisfied therewith failed to 
make appropriations to pay such allowed claims and 
finally passed the act referring them to the court for 
final adjudication. 

Many important questions arose under the act akin 
to international law for the reason that the government 
in making treaties with the tribes recognized them as 
nations until 1872, when the policy of controlling them 
by Congressional enactments was adopted. Hence in 
the act giving the court jurisdiction to consider the 
claims for property so taken or destroyed, it was pro- 
vided that liability should attach only in case the tribe 
was in amity with the United States at the time of such 
taking or destruction. Thus the belligerent rights as 
a nation were recognized and the court construed the 
act accordingly, which construction on appeal was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. Marks vs. United States, 
161 U. S., 297. 

In still further recognition of the right of petition as 
to claims having no legal standing. Congress in 1883 
passed the act commonly known as the Bowman Act, 
22 Statutes at Large, 485, under which, claims, among 
others, growing out of the late civil war for property 
taken and used by the army and navy, have been re- 
ferred to the court by various committees of Congress 
for findings of fact for the information of Congress. 
Under this act the court has reported findings and al- 
lowances for about four millions of dollars and the war 
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claims so referred have about all been disposed of, so 
far as the court is concerned, though many such claims 
so investigated are still pending in Congress awaiting 
appropriations for payment. 

In still further recognition of the right of petition, 
Congress by section 14 of the Act of 1887, referred to, 
authorized either house of Congress, to refer to the 
court, for findings of fact, bills pending therein provid- 
ing for the payment of claims against the United States, 
legal or equitable, or for a grant, gift or bounty ; thus 
extending the right of petition to the investigation by 
the Court of Claims not only of a legal and equitable 
character, but claims for a grant, gift or bounty. The 
law, to effectuate its purpose, requires the Court to 
consider evidence as to the circumstances forming the 
basis of such claims and to report its findings to Con- 
gress, leaving theia to appropriate to pay or not as they 
see fit. 

As a rule the class of cases referred under these acts 
is undesirable for a court from any point of view: 
first, because the court is without authority to deter- 
mine the legal questions involved and to render judg- 
ment in accordance therewith ; and, second, because as 
a rule, the claims are so old that the facts relating 
thereto are in the bosom of claimants, so that the gov- 
ernment in many cases is unable to procure any testi- 
mony of a controlling character. The embarrassment 
and diflSculty of the court under such circumstances 
are readily seen. These acts have been modified and 
merged into the Code, recently enacted by Congress. 

During the war between England and France, over a 
hundred years ago, citizens of the United States suf- 
fered the loss of many vessels and cargoes from cap- 
tures by France through her authorized privateers, 
that is to say vessels commissioned by the French gov- 
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emment to capture on the high seas neutral vessels 
suspected of carrying contraband of war, as England 
is now doing with our merchant vessels; and at the 
close of that war the United States and France entered 
into the treaty of September 30, 1801, 8 Statutes at 
Large, 178, whereby the differences between the two 
governments were settled: on the part of France the. 
non-payment of a ** national debt" was claimed as well 
as that the United States had failed to fufiU their 
agreement guaranteeing French possessions in Amer- 
ica under the treaty of ** alliance" of 1778, following 
the War of the Eevolution— repealed by Act July 7, 
1798, 1 Statutes at Large, 578. The claims of the 
United States were those of their private citizen 
against France for the illegal captures and condemna- 
tions of vessels and cargoes before referred to. The 
result of the treaty was the ** bargain," as Madison 
termed it, by which, in consideration of the relinquish- 
ment by each nation, they retrenched their respective 
claims against each other. This was the origin of the 
French Spoliation claims. 

By this act of the government, the Court held, 21 
Court of Claims Eeports, 343, that the private property 
of its citizens was thereby taken for public purposes, 
i. e., to pay the national claims of France and to satisfy 
her for her grievances under the treaty of 1778. The 
United States, however, took no step to pay such claims 
until Congress passed the Act, January 20, 1885. 23 
Stat. L., 823. The act gave to the citizens of the United 
States the right to be heard in the Court of Claims for 
losses arising from such illegal captures and condem- 
nations. Under the act the court had to deal with 
international law and treaty rights respecting the rela- 
tion of the United States, a neutral, with France, a 
belligerent, for such captures and condemnations, con- 
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sidering the validity of such captures under the rules 
of international law and treaties, the measure of dam- 
ages, etc., and in deciding these cases the court sits as 
an international tribunal to determine the diplomatic 
rights of France as well as those of the United States. 
Under the act, claims numbering nearly 6,000 were 
filed within the time fixed in the act, two years. The 
amount involved was supposed to be about thirty mil- 
lions of dollars. The court has disposed of nearly all 
the claims filed and of the amounts claimed, has allowed 
about five millions of dollars ; but while the act author- 
izes the court to pass upon the legal questions involved, 
the court is inhibited from rendering judgment, being 
required to report simply the facts and conclusions of 
law to Congress. 

Under the general jurisdiction of the court judg- 
ments have been rendered since the organization of the 
court for over sixty millions of dollars or an average 
in that jurisdiction alone of a million dollars per year ; 
while in other jurisdictions there have been allowed 
nearly as much. At the same time there have been 
disallowed by the court in cases adjudicated and in- 
vestigated perhaps as much in amount if not more. 

Numerous cases have been sent to the court by special 
acts, particularly claims growing out of differences be- 
tween the various Indian tribes and between such 
tribes and the United States. One of the last judg- 
ments rendered in this class of cases was in favor of 
the Cherokee Indians for about five millions of dollars 
for their expenses of removal in 1838, from their habi- 
tat in North Carolina to the then Indian Territory 
under the treaty with them of 1835. Of this amount 
about $4,000,000 was interest. 

The next largest judgment rendered was in favor of 
the government on a cross bill against one of the Pa- 
cific railroad companies for $4,800,000. 
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The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company, 
a few years ago, brought suit in the court against the 
government to recover $60,000,000 alleged to be the 
value of lands granted to it by Congress through the 
Indian Territory, in aid of the construction of its road. 
The grant was made on conditions of the extinguish- 
ment of the Indian title and the reversion of the lands 
to the public domain. Therefore the government, with 
the consent of the Indians, passed an act granting the 
lands to the Indians in severalty, and for this reason 
the contention of the road was that the act operated in 
law to extinguish the Indian or communal title to the 
lands, and that if so extinguished the land immediately, 
without further legislation, reverted to the public do- 
main. 

The Court of Claims held that though there was a 
change of title from communal to the Indiansi in sev- 
eralty, the conditions contemplated as precedent to the 
right of the road to the lands, had not happened, and 
judgment was rendered in favor of the government, 
which, on appeal, was affirmed recently. M. K. & T. R. 
B. vs. United States 235 U. S. 37. 

Congress has also empowered the court by a few 
special acts to consider claims arising in tort, espe- 
cially in cases of infringement of patents by the author- 
ized officers or agents of the government, and to render 
judgment therein ; and many such claims have also been 
referred to the court under section 14 of the Act of 
1887, supra, for the ascertainment of facts. Congress 
in recognition of the right of petition for relief have 
been very liberal in their reference of claims to the 
court, so that little foundation for complaint in this 
respect exists. 

Under the mixed commission created by the treaty of 
1868 between the United States and Mexico for the set- 
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tlement of differences between the citizens of the re- 
spective governments, two claims amounting to nearly 
one million dollars had been allowed by the conmais- 
sion in favor of citizens of the United States, wherein 
fraud was charged by Mexico in procuring the awards. 

The government respected the wishes of Mexico to 
investigate the matter and to that end Congress passed 
a special act referring the cases to the court. The act 
constituted the United States the claimant, and the 
persons in whose favor the awards had been made were 
made defendants. The questions involved properly 
belonged to the treaty-making power, but Congress de- 
sired the question to be judicially determined and the 
President by signing the act consented thereto. 

The evidence adduced justified the Court speaking 
through the late Judge Weldon, in finding that fraud 
through false testimony had been committed in procur- 
ing the awards, and judgment was rendered in favor of 
the United States in the interest of Mexico whereby the 
unpaid balance of the awards was cancelled. La Arhra 
Silver Mining Company Case, 32 C. Cls., 462. Subse- 
quently Congress appropriated and refunded to Mexico 
the amount she had theretofore paid on the awards and 
to this extent suffered loss unless they can recover the 
amount so refunded from such claimants. 

This case presented some novel questions. The 
statutory recognition of a claim to an international 
award in the custody of the government, it was held, 
changed its character from that of an appeal to the 
grace of the government, i. e., for diplomatic action, to 
a right susceptible of judicial determination. That is 
to say, the act created a justifiable claim and that as 
against such claim the government as trustee of the 
fund could file a bill of interpleader to quiet title 
thereto, and that such proceedings did not conflict with 
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the diplomatic authority vested in the President. Thus 
by the aid of the court under this special act the gov- 
ernment was enabled by judicial determination to right 
the wrongs which American citizens had perpetrated 
upon Mexico. On appeal this case was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court. 175 U. S., 423. 

By the Act of March 12, 1863, 12 Statutes at Large, 
820, known as the Abandoned and Captured Property 
Act, growing out of the late Civil War, mainly for cot- 
ton captured and sold and the proceeds paid into the 
Treasury, jurisdiction was conferred upon the court to 
determine the questions of the ownership of cotton so 
sold and the right to the proceeds thereof covered into 
the Treasury. The court adjudicated all claims filed 
within the statutory period therein prescribed— two 
years after the suppression of the rebellion— and they 
have long since been disposed of. Judgments for some 
ten millions of dollars were rendered in favor of the 
loyal owners, who alone were entitled to recover under 
the act, and the same have long since been appropriated 
for and paid, leaving some four millions or more still 
in the Treasury. Congress on March 3, 1911, 36 Stat- 
utes at Large, 1135, revived said act as to cotton sold 
subsequent to June 1, 1865 (after the cessation of ac- 
tive hostilities), so that individual owners may now 
file their claims in court in respect of their right and 
interest therein. Many such claims to that end have 
since been filed and are now pending in the court. One 
of the questions in most all of the cases will be whether 
or not the proceeds in the Treasury, or the greater part 
thereof, were not derived from the sale of cotton le- 
gally or technically owned by the late Confederate gov- 
ernment. 

However, the allowance of these claims to the extent 
of the money so covered into the Treasury will remove 
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an otherwise lasting contention growing out of the late 
Civil War, which should not be transmitted to remote 
posterity; and this for the reason that the cotton was 
not destroyed as an act of war by the military or naval 
forces of the United States, but was seized after the 
cessation of active hostilities and sold by the agents of 
the Treasury Department under an act of Congress and 
the proceeds thereof were covered into the Treasury; 
and Congress has not so far seen fit to relieve the gov- 
ernment from whatever trust it may be chargeable with 
in the holding thereof. 

It may be interesting to note that this act was ap- 
proved by President Lincoln and filed in the Depart- 
ment of State eight days after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, and though several cases under the act went to 
the Supreme Court, the constitutionality thereof was 
never questioned. 

Many novel and interesting questions arose under 
the act; the relation of the citizens of the seceding 
States to the United States, their rights and obliga- 
tions arising under international law, which were con- 
sidered and passed upon both by the Supreme Court 
and by the Court of Claims. 

Another very important case coming under a special 
act of Congress was the one to settle the rights of con- 
flicting claimants to what was known as the Hot 
Springs property in Arkansas. There were five con- 
flicting claimants besides the United States and three 
of those five had been in possession of the property for 
fifty years, and they had been litigating the question 
among themselves for thirty years. The court brought 
the conflicting claims to an issue in one suit and ad- 
judged the government to be the owner of the town of 
Hot Springs as well as of the springs themselves. The 
intruders were ousted and a receiver was put in pos- 
session of the property. 
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The opinion of the Court in this case was written by 
Judge Nott, later chief justice. 11 C. Cls., 238. The 
judgment of the Court was, on appeal, affirmed. Hot 
Springs Cases, 92 U. S., 698, and Mr. Justice Bradley, 
in concluding his opinion for the Court, said : 

**It is just to say that we have been much aided in the in- 
vestigation of this ease by the able arguments of the counsel 
on both sides, and by the elaborate opinion of the Court of 
Claims, which supersedes the necessity of our going more into 
detail in the discussion of the various questions involved." 

The Court has been instrumental in uncovering and 
preventing frauds against the government and other- 
wise disallowing unjust claims to the extent of many 
millions of dollars and in that way has paid many, 
many times the expenses of the Court. Indeed, the 
court has not only been a great relief to Congress and 
the executive departments in the investigation of 
claims, but while doing justice to claimants has served 
as a check, through judicial methods, against imposition 
upon the government. 

I have, perhaps, said enough to show that the Court 
of Claims is in true sense of the term a national court— 
a court whose territorial jurisdiction is limited only by 
the United States and their territorial possessions ; it 
is a court open to claims arising in admiralty, as for 
salvage, collisions at sea with war and other vessels of 
the United States; bounty for vessels destroyed, as 
during the late Spanish war ; royalties arising from the 
use of patents by the government, giving the court 
jurisdiction to determine the validity of patents ; inter- 
national questions arising under the French Spoliation 
Act and other cases; suits by the citizens of all our 
island possessions for various purposes, such as for 
the use and occupation of real estate, the refund of 
import duties illegally collected in the ports of Manila, 
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Porto Eico and Guam ; and, lastly, for the value of a 
perpetual or life tenure of certain offices sold in Porto 
Eico by the Spanish government to certain of her citi- 
zens before the late Spanish war. The right of such 
officers to either perpetual or life tenure was bestowed, 
of course, by the sovereignty of Spain, and was recog- 
nized as a property right until the United States ac- 
quired the ownership of the island and ousted the in- 
cumbents. The question before the Court was whether 
such ouster was a taking of private property for which 
compensation should be made under the Fifth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. The Court held that it was 
not, and on appeal the Supreme Court affirmed the 
judgment. Sanchez's Case, 218 U. S., 167. 

It will thus be seen that the recent policy of terri- 
torial expansion has augmented the duties of the Court, 
carrying with it many important and novel questions. 
With the enlargement and increasing number of vessels 
in our navy, the improvement of waterways, the Pan- 
ama Canal, the new policy respecting the railroads and 
other corporations, whereby many differences between 
the citizens and the government are likely to arise, 
many new and intricate questions will doubtless be 
brought before the court. Indeed, I think it is gen- 
erally recognized that we are now beginning a new era 
in our country's history, if not in the history of the 
world. 

The rulings and decisions of the Court are binding 
on the several executive departments in the settlement 
and adjustment of claims. It frequently occurs that a 
decision followed with an opinion in a single case set- 
tles hundreds of cases ; that is to say, all cases of the 
same class. This is particularly true as to the claims 
of officers and employees of the civil and military 
branches of the government. This, of course, greatly 
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lessens the number of opinions which would otherwise 
be delivered by the Court. Hence the reports of such 
decisions are now only forty-eight volumes. The de- 
cisions so reported represent about 3,000 cases, or per- 
haps one thirtieth of the cases actually decided. 

As to the personnel of the Court, there have been so 
many Judges and Chief Justices of the Court that 
space will not permit even a brief mention of them all. 

I came on the Court in 1892, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the retirement of Judge Scofield, who had previously 
served in Congress, and also as Registrar of the Treas- 
ury. The other judges on the bench at the time I was 
appointed were Chief Justice William A. Richardson, 
of Massachusetts, and Judges Charles C. Nott, of New 
York, Lawrence Weldon, of Illinois, and John Davis, of 
Massachusetts; four men who by nature and training 
were well equipped for judicial careers. 

Judge, afterwards Chief Justice, Richardson, had 
been Secretary of the Treasury, and was thoroughly 
familiar with administrative law. He had compiled 
the Statutes of Massachusetts, and for some years had 
compiled the Statutes of the United States, and was 
perhaps as well equipped in statute law as any lawyer 
or judge in the United States. He was a resourceful 
man and wise in suggestion as to disposition and treat- 
ment of cases. 

Judge, afterwards Chief Justice, Nott, was a ripe 
scholar and an able and accomplished jurist. He was 
appointed by President Lincoln, whom he greatly ad- 
mired, and served for forty-one years. He took the 
lead in handling the cases coming under the abandoned 
and captured property act of March 3, 1863; and in 
the French Spoliation cases he showed himself to be a 
master in international law as well. His was the mas- 
ter mind that brought to a conclusion the Hot Springs 
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cases before referred to. He was well grounded in 
equity law, and abhorred technicalities, when inter- 
posed to bolster up or defeat a case. I think I express 
the sense of the bar when I say that he did more to give 
character to the Court than any other judge. He re- 
tired when he was seventy-eight years of age, and is 
still living. 

Judge Weldon was the friend of President Lincoln 
and of Justice David Davis, and of every man he ever 
came in contact with. He was somewhat wedded to 
the common law and worked harder and longer to reach 
a right result than any man I ever knew. He was not 
content to let a case be reported after it had been de- 
cided unless his mind rested in confidence as to the 
justice of the decision. Frequently cases disposed of 
on his calendar would be withheld by him and again 
brought into conference for reconsideration ; but when 
he became satisfied with the result, he seldom changed 
his mind. 

Judge John Davis, the youngest man of the four, had 
been Assistant Secretary of State under Secretary Fre- 
linghuysen, in President Arthur's cabinet, and had be- 
come familiar with questions of diplomacy and interna- 
tional law, and was well equipped to take the lead in 
disposing of the French Spoliation cases. His opinion 
in those cases, as well as in others, will rank well with 
the best. He was a most agreeable and sincere man, 
and very courteous to all with whom he came in contact. 

After nearly twenty-one years' service, seven of 
which were as Chief Justice, the writer retired, so that 
the Court is now composed of his successor. Chief Jus- 
tice Edward K. Campbell, of Alabama, a lawyer of rec- 
ognized ability and training ; Judge Charles B. Howry, 
of Mississippi, who had been United States District 
Attorney in his native State, and later Assistant Attor- 
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ney General in charge of tlie defense of the government 
in Indian depredation cases in the Court of Claims— he 
is well educated and equipped as a trained lawyer; 
Judge Fenton W. Booth, of Illinois, the youngest man 
on the bench, but being well educated in the law his 
opinions will rank well with the best ; Judge Samuel S. 
Barney, of Wisconsin, had served ten years in Con- 
gress, and was recognized as an able trial lawyer and 
of sound judgment; Judge George W. Atkinson, of 
West Virginia, had been governor of his native State 
and bad served the government well in various impor- 
tant positions, including that of United States District 
Attorney for West Virginia. They are all men of un- 
questioned integrity and upright characters, so that the 
government and claimants can safely rely on justice 
being meted out, so far as the finite mind with its 
many limitations can discern the right. 

Few of us perhaps consider what a force the courts 
of the United States have been in this country for the 
promotion of domestic peace. No matter what the con- 
flict, whether between citizens respecting their private 
contracts and wrongs or between them and their gov- 
ernment, courts have been resorted to for the peaceful 
settlement of such differences. Justice has been the 
aim and purpose of the courts in the settlement of all 
controversies ; and so when peace is sought between the 
nations of the world, the wisdom of the ages points to 
an international court of arbitration to which the na- 
tions may resort for the settlement of their disputes 
without the sacrifice of national honor or prestige. 

This is essential because of the equality of nations 
which forbids that one nation should impose a rule 
upon another ; and yet where there is no treaty and no 
controlling executive or legislative act, resort must be 
had to the customs and usages of civilized nations. 
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Hence questions of international law determined by 
the courts of the United States, while not binding on 
foeign nations, are certain to be invoked by them in 
controversies arising between them and the United 
States; and for that reason the federal judiciary is 
charged with grave responsibilities, not only in deter- 
mining the right of a case between the citizens and the 
government, but in so applying the rules of interna- 
tional law as will, when applied in our dealings with 
foreign nations, be in harmony with the rules govern- 
ing civilized nations. 

The ruling of Chief Justice Marshall defining the 
unity and nationality of the United States under our 
constitution can never be effaced and that unity will, if 
relied upon, be sufficient to protect us in our treaty rela- 
tions with foreign nations. Our constitution provides 
that treaties with foreign nations as well as the consti- 
tution and laws made in pursuance thereof, are the su- 
preme law of the land, * * and the judges in every Stat^ 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding." 
Article 6, par.. 2, Constitution. This delegation of 
power precludes the idea of power reserved to the 
States to nullify the effect of such treaties or to the 
people, since the latter ordained and established the 
constitution delegating such power. 

It is essential, therefore, that we should maintain the 
dignity and honor of our national unity and power, 
especially in our treaties with foreign nations ; for cer- 
tain it is that unless our treaties can be made binding 
on all our people as a nation, we cannot hope to wield 
great influence in securing arbitration for the settle- 
ment of controversies, the desideratum of all civilized 
peoples. Then, again, as justice is the object of all 
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litigation, both domestic and international, we must, to 
wield unbroken power, have behind us the arch of pub- 
lic opinion whose support, unfettered by local preju- 
dices, is grounded in natural justice. This done, we 
can well afford to submit controversies with foreign 
nations to a court whose judgments shall be final. 



LITERARY LANDMARKS. 

Being a Brief Account of Celebrated Authors who 

HAVE Lived in Washington, the Location of their 

Homes, and what they have Written. 

By MABGABET BRENT DOWNING. 
(Read before the Society, February 16, 1915.) 

**A11 the birds sing in Arcady." 

John Kendrick Bangs observed in a recent lecture 
that so universally is Washington accepted as the lit- 
erary as well as the political capital of the nation that 
stand where you may and cast a stone you will surely 
strike a man or a woman who has written a book. 
Ainsworth B. Spofford, late librarian of Congress and 
an irreparable loss to this Society, read before it on 
February 10, 1902, a paper entitled ** Washington in 
Literature. ' ' It was an invaluable addition to the ar- 
chives and gave the complete and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject for which all of Mr. Spofford 's 
writings are renowned. To enumerate the titles of all 
the books emanating from Washington which Mr. Spof- 
ford considered of national importance, required more 
than eight pages of solid printed matter. 

In the thirteen years which have elapsed the making 
of books has gone forward with leaps and bounds. To 
cover the field with even a casual glance and add to Mr. 
Spofford 's list would require quadruple the time that is 
allotted to the reading of these papers. Of the total 
population of Washington, it is estimated that more 
than twelve thousand engage in the profession of let- 
ters, some being writers exclusively, others adding that 
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gentle art to more serious avocations. The niunerous 
officials of the government of whom President Wilson 
stands preeminent, diplomats, members of the Supreme 
Court and of the national legislature, the scientists of 
the Smithsonian and other branches of the government, 
the professors of the various colleges and universities, 
the great number of literati resident here and the mem- 
bers of the press compose this large body. Just to tell 
off their names and what they have written would be 
too lengthy a task. 

But with the lighter charms of literature, historical 
memoirs, familiar speeches, favorite songs and popular 
novels, sprightly letters written by famous men and 
women, Washington has an intimate and pleasing asso- 
ciation. William Wirt, for instance, was a near-Wash- 
ingtoniaa, since he was bom in the sleepy old village 
of Bladensburg aad his long and useful life was affili- 
ated with stirring chapters of national history. He 
wrote voluminously on many themes, * * The Letters to 
a British Spy, ' ' the political essays signed * * Bachelor ' ^ 
and the **Life and Times of Patrick Henry.'' He was 
Attorney-General of the United States for twelve years 
under Monroe and Adams, a term in the presidential 
council exceeded only by that of James Wilson, of 
Iowa, who for sixteen years was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Wirt was prosecuting attorney for the gov- 
ernment against Aaron Burr and his speech **Who is 
Blannerhassettr' will probably continue his greatest 
claim to fame when his finer efforts are forgotten. No 
public utterance has been so frequently the victim of 
academic oratory. The passage where he describes the 
lovely young wife of Burr's victim *^whom he lately 
permitted not the winds of Heaven to visit too roughly, 
shivering at midnight on the banks of the Ohio and 
mingling her tears with the torrents which froze as 
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they fell/^ still calls forth tears and laughter from any 
American audience, especially of an older generation. 

Mr. Wirt resided for twelve years in the fine old 
brick mansion on G Street between Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth, the former home of Tobias Lear, Washing- 
ton's private secretary and Jefferson's commissioner 
to end the war in Tripoli. A lovely garden sur- 
rounded the house and the high brick wall enclosing it 
remained until recently. Mrs. Wirt was Elizabeth 
Washington Gamble, daughter of Colonel Robert Gam- 
ble, of Richmond. She was accomplished in many 
ways and figures prominently in the social annals of 
the day. She wrote the first book on flowers published 
in this country, '^ Flora's Dictionary, being a com- 
plete botany, a floral letter writer and a book of quota- 
tions." It was published in Baltimore in 1829 and 
may still be found in libraries of the Maryland and 
Virginia gentry who were Mrs. Wirt's kindred. The 
Wirt mansion figures again in literary annals as the 
home of John P. Kennedy, Poe's benefactor, and also 
the intimate friend of Washington Irving. A few rods 
east of this ancient domicile is the stately mansion 
where Edward Everett lived as Secretary of State and 
Jefferson Davis as Secretary of War. 

When Adelina Patti, by many considered the great- 
est of all lyric sopranos, made what really proved to 
be her last appearance in Washington, she sang in re- 
sponse to thundering encores two songs, intimately 
associated with its literary history: *'Hpme Sweet 
Home" and ''My Life Is Like a Sunmier Rose." Of 
the first in its chronological order later. Of the sec- 
ond, few know that it was written here in 1817 when its 
author, Richard Henry Wilde, of Atlanta, Georgia, was 
a member of the Lower House. Mr. Wilde has claims 
to lasting fame in his excellent translation of Petrarch's 
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sonnets and his monumental work, '^ History of the 
Love, Madness and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso, ' ' 
with a complete English version of Tasso 's works. 
Mr. Wilde lived for years in Florence and discovered 
and published three forgotten manuscripts on the life 
and times of Dante. It was he who finally located in 
the Bargello the famous old fresco of the Divine Poet 
by Giotto, which had for centuries been covered with 
whitewash and paint. But his name, in his native 
country at least, now lives through his old song, written 
as part of an epic poem to relate the adventures of 
Pamfilio de Narvaez, adventurer of Madrid, who en- 
tered the Bay of Tampa in 1573 with five ships and six 
hundred men. All of the voyagers perished except 
Juan Ortiz, and the song was his lament when held 
captive in Mexico, whither his boat had been blown. 

Mr. Wilde, possibly discouraged that his larger ef- 
forts were unappreciated, took umbrage at any allusion 
to his pretty song. To sing or recite ''My Life Is Like 
a Summer Rose'' was to send him in a towering rage 
towards the door, especially after that laughable inci- 
dent connected with his friend Barclay, who translated 
the verses into Greek, published them in the North 
Americcm Review, and then gravely charged Wilde with 
plagiarism. Barclay afterwards acknowledged the 
practical joke but the fiery Georgian resented the inci- 
dent and his friends allege that ever after it was tanta- 
mount to courting a challenge to a duel to mention 
** summer" in connection with a ''rose.'' 

This recalls the attitude of another member of the 
Lower House towards a beloved old song— Thomas 
Dunn English, of New Jersey, who in the days of his 
youth wrote "Ben Bolt." Mr. English bitterly re- 
pented that dalliance with the Muses and he would 
abruptly depart from a company should any one dare 
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to play his melody. It is recorded that he had prom- 
ised to address the graduating class of a well known 
seminary. "When he stepped onto the stage the orches- 
tra began softly, **Don^t you remember sweet Alice.'' 
Mr. English glared around and took his leave without 
any explanation. Every one here can recall the fury 
with which the late Senator Thurston of Nebraska re- 
ceived any reference to that poetical composition, 
written before he was twenty, **I Said to the Rose, 
Red^ Red Rose,'' and the everlasting parodies on it, 
especially that popular one, **I Said to My Nose, 
Red, Red Nose," published broadcast over the laud. 
All of these horrible examples may explain why so few 
public men now write poetry. 

The sweet singer of Erin, Thomas Moore, came to 
Washington in 1804 and he tells specifically that he was 
entertained at 2020 K Street. He thought very poorly 
of Washington aud its people, and has so expressed 
himself in rhyme, but as he later confesses himself, 
without reason. He explains in later years that com- 
ing to the American capital with Anthony Merry, the 
British envoy, during the heat of that famous contro- 
versy over precedence, he was prejudiced beforehaud 
and saw everything with a jaundiced eye. The letter 
which he dated from Washington to the Viscount 
Forbes, in which he arraigns the integrity of the entire 
governmental body, did not smooth the way for Mr. or 
Mrs. Merry. On the contrary, there was so much fric- 
tion and complaining, first to the Secretary of State 
here and to the Foreign Office of London, that for years 
Great Britain made it a practice to send only bachelor 
ministers to this capital. As Emerson so aptly shows, 
social vices are so much more tangible than social vir- 
tues. Washington and the nation have long ago 
laughed off their resentment over Moore's grotesque 
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exaggeration of the vices which he saw and his negli- 
gence of the virtues which escaped him. 

Many famous names are recorded in the early annals, 
esx>ecially the long list of celebrities who were the 
guests of Thomas Law at his several homes : northeast 
comer of Sixth and N Streets, S. W., on the high banks 
of the river and a beautiful home for the era ; then at 
the northeast comer of the row of brick buildings which 
Mr. Law erected here in 1796 ; later the northwest cor- 
ner now covered by Hotel Vamum. Mr. Law plays 
various roles in the history of Washington. His many- 
sided personality has been graphically portrayed in 
several papers before this Society. I am concerned 
only in the literary sense. Those who wish to know 
his history and achievements can find no better medium 
than the monograph written by Allen C. Clark, * * Green- 
leaf and Law.^' He was of excellent lineage, being the 
son of the Bishop of Carlisle and brother of Edward 
Law, Lord Elienborough and Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. He was an East Indian merchant, friend of 
Warren Hastings, and brought to this country a for- 
tune app;roximating $500,000. He wrote *' Thoughts 
on Listinctive Impulses'' and many essays on sound 
banking. Mr. Law lived in excellent style and enter- 
tained all the illustrious visitors to the new capital. 
Of these may be mentioned Louis Philippe, the Due de 
la Rouchef oucauld and Baron von Humboldt. All the 
British travelers were made welcome at his home. 
Among the earliest may be mentioned Eichard Parkin- 
son who wrote two volumes of his impressions of 
Washington which were among the first books of this 
type. Mr. Parkinson mentions meeting General Wash- 
ington on several occasions at Mr. Law's, finds him 
sociable and entertaining, though he adds that **he 
went to bed at nine- thirty, that being his hour. ' ' John 
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Davis, schoolmaster; Francis Bailey, president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society ; and Thomas Twining all 
came in the first decade of Washington history and 
were the guests of Mr. Law. Only Baron von Hum- 
boldt saw a glorious city in the *Wast Serbonian bog'' 
which the capital then presented. He is on record as 
remarking when Mr. Law took him to the highest point 
on Capitol Hill, and pointed out the shining river roll- 
ing between its picturesque, verdant banks, the lovely 
isles dotting its surface aud the splendid woodlands 
stretching along the valley of Tiber Creek, that never 
had he beheld a more beautiful pauorama. 

Margaret Bayard Smith, wife of Samuel Harrison 
Smith, first editor of the National Intelligencer, is one 
of the charming historians of Washington in its first 
half century. Her letters and comments on men and 
affairs extending over forty years have been collected 
with loving care by her grandson, J. Henley Smith and 
ably edited by Gaillard Hunt. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
Smith resided at Sidney, a fine country seat now em- 
braced in the park of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica at Brookland, D. C. The old yellow brick mansion 
where all the men of letters of the day gathered at the 
hospitable board, was for twenty-two years occupied 
by the Paulist House of Studies. The reputation es- 
tablished at Sidney during the regime of the distin- 
guished editor and his gifted wife is fully sustained by 
the faculty of the University, and the making of books 
in this particular environment continues unceasingly. 

Associated with Samuel Harrison Smith are the 
names of the renowned journalists, Joseph Gales and 
William H. Seaton. The literary beginnings of Wash- 
ington might well be reckoned from journalism. It is 
necessary but to mention Doctor Gamaliel Bailey, edi- 
tor of the National Era, an anti-slavery advocate. This 
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journal published in serial form, in 1851, ** Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,'' and its author, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
lived in Washington during the period when her fa- 
mous novel was appearing. Poems from the pen of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell were pub- 
lished by Doctor Bailey long before the illustrious 
authors attained their present rating in the halls of 
fame. Joel Barlow and Kalorama are closely intwined 
in all that relates to the higher intellectual life of early 
"Washington. As Thomas Law, so Joel Barlow has 
been a favorite study of this Society and many enter- 
taining and valuable sketches have been read of him, 
of his accomplished wife, and of his home Kalorama, 
-frequently called the Holland House of America. The 
mansion and splendid park have been trampled out of 
existence in the march of progress over the west hills 
of the city, and only the broad boulevard, Kalorama 
Eoad, serves as a reminder of the historic spot. Tom 
Paine was an intimate of Mr. Barlow's and passed 
much time in his home. Mr. Paine is said to have sug- 
gested the most striking features in the gardens and to 
have supervised personally the execution of his novel 
ideas in landscape gardening. Joel Barlow wrote 
* ' The Columbiad ' ' which he intended to be an immortal 
national epic. Though conceived in the loftiest pa- 
triotism and written by a ripe scholar and philosopher, 
**The Columbiad" is not a great poem. It was elabo- 
rately illustrated and excellently printed, and for many 
years it was considered the best specimen of book- 
making done in this country. 

Illuminating gleams of literary Washington may be 
found in letters written by the ladies of the White 
House. Allen C. Clark has collected and published the 
letters of Dolly Madison, an invaluable aid to the stu- 
dent of the early days. Mrs. John Adams was a grace- 
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ful letter-writer and Mrs. John Quincy Adams a bril- 
liant one. Mrs. Robert Tyler, daughter-in-law of 
President Tyler and presiding lady of the White House 
during part of his term, is particularly happy in her 
description of the capital city of her day, from 1841 to 
1843. She was lovely in face and figure— as all may 
see who visit the gallery of '* First Ladies" kept in the 
presidential mansion, gifted and accomplished in many 
ways. She stands out from those who preceded and 
have followed her as the only actress who has occupied 
the exalted post. She was before her marriage Pris- 
cilla Cooper, daughter of John Althorpe Cooper, a 
tragedian of celebrity in his day, whose rare appear- 
ances in the capital were considered histrionic events of 
prime importance. In a letter written to a friend in 
New York in January, 1842, she speaks of ^'matroniz- 
ing'^two pretty girls to the Assembly fetes held in the 
old Washington theater, second only in social brilliancy 
to those in the White House. John Quincy Adams 
compliments her glowing beauty and after narrating 
this, she adds with characteristic frankness : 

**Here was I bom Priscilla Cooper, surrounded by great 
people and enjoying life to the full. Presently Mr. Adams 
said, *In this very spot where we now stand, I saw the great- 
est play and the finest acting I have ever seen, though I have 
in my time seen all that Europe can show and the best in this 
country.' Then he added looking at me impressively, 'The 
play was Macbeth and the actor John Althorpe Cooper.' I 
felt the tears rise to my eyes at this appreciation of my dear 
father. I looked down at my velvet gown and thought of the 
flimsy one I had worn as Lady Eandolph on this very stage 
just six years before when we went through a miserable en- 
gagement of two rainy nights." 

Edgar Allen Poe came to Washington in March, 
1842, on the fruitless errand, as Richard Henry Stod- 
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dard, his most sympathetic biographer tells, of inter- 
esting President Tyler in his latest literary venture, the 
'^ Stylus, ^^ which was planned to be published in Rich- 
mond, but which never saw the light of day. Poe re- 
mained in the city about three weeks, and according to 
tradition which has held during all these years, he lived 
in that old yellow brick dwelling, sitting far back in 
the yard on New York Avenue on the south side, and 
but a few rods removed from Thirteenth Street. This 
house was a familiar landmark until three years ago, 
and was successively a boarding house and a well- 
known French school. During the latter part of its 
existence it was kept by those two inestimable ladies, 
the Misses Berrett, and here several generations of 
Washington maidens learned the rudiments of the po- 
lite language of Europe. Poe wrote nothing during his 
stay except some scathing and complaining letters to 
various financial backers of his proposed weekly. Un- 
less he came at some later time for a day or two, this 
is the only visit which the greatest of American poets 
paid to the capital of his native country. 

At this same juncture of time, there was living in 
Washington another genius of pathetic memory, John 
Howard Payne, author of ' ' Home, Sweet Home. ' ' His 
mission was to solicit the post of consul to Tunis, in the 
Barbary States, and here he died. William W. Cor- 
coran, philanthropist of Washington, brought home the 
remains of the poet and he rests under a stately monu- 
ment in Oak Hill Cemetery. Mr. Payne's home was 
for many years in Anacostia. 

Charles Dickens came to Washington on his first 
visit, in March, 1842. His American Notes are familiar 
to all his readers. The feeling of resentment so strongly 
marked when Ben Perley Poore wrote in his inimitable 
memoirs, '^ Dickens was made too much of here in 
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Washington and he i& suffering from the big head/' 
has been mellowed by time into a cheerful acceptance 
of an humorist's tendency to exaggerate and the 
Briton's desire to exalt his own country by belittling 
every other. Then, on his second visit during January, 
1867, he made the amende honorable and all has been 
forgiven. Of his residence during that first sojourn, he 
writes: ''The hotel (the Old Willard) in which we live 
is a long row of small houses fronting on the street 
(Pennsylvania Avenue) and opening on the back (F 
Street) upon a common yard in which hangs a great tri- 
angle. Whenever a servant is wanted, somebody beats on 
this triangle from one to seven strokes according to the 
number of the house in which his presence is required ; 
and as all of the servants are always being wanted and 
none of them ever come, this enlivening engine is in full 
performance the whole day through. Clothes are dry- 
ing in this same yard, female slaves with their heads 
tied in cotton handkerchiefs are running to and fro on 
the hotel business, black waiters cross and recross with 
dishes in their hands, two great dogs are playing upon 
a mound of loose bricks in the center of this little 
square, a pig is turning himself to the sun aad grunting 
'That's comfortable,' and neither the men, nor the 
women, nor the dogs, nor the pig, nor any created 
creature, takes the slightest notice of the triangle which 
is tingling madly all the time. ' ' 

Dickens's letters to Forster contain entertaining 
glimpses of public men of the day. In one dated March 
25, 1842, we read : 

'*I have the privilege of appearing on the floor of both 
Houses and I go to them every day. They are handsome and 
commodious. There is a great deal of bad speaking but still 
a great many remarkable men in the Legislature : John Quincy 
Adams, Clay, Preston, Calhoun, with all of whom I have been 
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placed in the friendliest relations. Adams is a fine old fellow, 
seventy-six years old but with itiost surprising vigor, memory, 
readiness and pluck. Clay is perfectly enchanting, an irresist- 
ible man. There are some noble specimens from out West, 
splendid men to look at, hard to deceive, prompt to act, lions 
in courage and energy, Crichtons on varied accomplishments, 
Indians in quickness of eye and gesture and Americans in af- 
fectionate, generous impulses. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the nobility of these generous fellows.'' 

Daniel Webster requested Washington Irving to 
bring Dickens to dine. The defender of the constitu- 
tion was living in the fine old mansion built by Gover- 
nor Swann of Maryland, which had been presented by 
his admirers. It stands on H Street and Connecticut 
Avenue, one of the best pi*eserved connecting links 
with the splendid literary past. William Corcoran 
Eustis resides there in winter and maintains the un- 
broken traditions of hospitality extending from Web- 
ster's day to this. Webster's invitations to dine were 
always oral and ran in this wise, as the writings of many 
of his contemporaries attest : 

''I have, Sir, purchased in market this morning a famous 

opossum. I have sent it home to Monica, my cook, to prepare 

it in true Virginia fashion, stuffed with chestnuts and baked 

.with sweet potatoes. It will be a dish fit for the gods. Come, 

Sir, and try it." 

Dickens records in several letters that he had dined 
with Webster and listened to entertaining gossip. But 
'possum did not impress him. Indeed culinary art in 
general is more frequently the theme of malediction 
than of praise, with the exception of that mint julep, 
*'that enchanted mint julep," as he rapturously calls it, 
which he and his friend Irving sat up all night to con- 
sume and under the influence of which they grew so 
mellow and recalled so tearfully the happy days of the 
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past. The julep had been presented' by the friends of 
both authors aad was served in a huge glass bowl about 
the size of a moderately large round table and with two 
straws. He mournfully relates that this was the last 
meeting with his good friend Irving, whom no one liv- 
ing or dead loved and admired so much as he. 

Several visits and a dinner are recorded as having 
taien place in the home of the British minister, Henry 
Stephen Fox. Mr. Fox was one of the most distin- 
guished diplomatists whom the United Kingdom has 
ever sent to represent its interests in this capital. He 
was the grandson of that Greneral Fox who led the 
British troops against the colonists at the battle of Lex- 
ington, and the nephew of the renowned statesman, 
Charles Fox. The British Legation was at that time 
located in a tall brick building on the comer of Twenty- 
third and Pennsylvania Avenue and was afterwards 
the home of Slidell of the Slidell-Mason episode. Its 
site is now occupied by Saint Ann^s Infant Asylum. 

Dickens returned to Washington in January, 1868. 
He found the old Willard replaced by that Willard 
hotel well remembered by all Washingtonians as having 
been torn down less than fifteen years ago to give place 
to the more pretentious New Willard. This former 
hotel, from prints of 1858 extant, rose six or seven 
stories and covered with annexes and halls all the yard 
so ludicrously described in 1842. Dickens seems to 
have spent little time in the hotel for he was enter- 
tained extensively by Charles Sumner and other friends 
whom he knew in London. His health is miserable. 
He writes pathetically of Sumner's distress on finding 
him hoarse and feverish and his urgent appeal to post- 
pone the reading of Doctor Marigold. Dickens calls 
his malady catarrh, but the resident of Washington of 
to-day, reading his symptoms, will at once set him down 
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as one of the earliest and most illustrious victims of la 
grippe. As on his former visit he is delighted over 
the success of his readings, * * attended by all the nota- 
bles. ' ' He mentions a ludicrous mistake of his adver- 
tising agent, which he thinks was really done to cheer 
him, for he is heavy and rarely sleeps much. The no- 
tice published in the papers of the day ran thus : 

**Mr. Dickens' reading will be comprised within two minutes 
and the audience are earnestly requested to be seated two 
hours before its commencement." 

This announcement was received with roars of laughter 
as the joke of the eminent humorist, and no doubt drew 
twice the crowd an ordinary statement would have 
attracted. 

Dickens writes to his daughter on his birthday of his 
having been presented to President Andrew Johnson 
and he adds a vivid pen picture of this mooted figure in 
American history. He tells that as it became known 
that it was his birthday, he returned to find his room 
filled with beautiful flowers, gifts of gold sleeve-links, 
gold stick pins and every kind of message of good cheer, 
just as though he were a little boy. In several letters 
written to Forster during this second and last visit, he 
touches on the illustrious men of letters whom it has 
been his great pleasure to meet, Longfellow, Jared 
Sparks, Ticknor and Doctor Channing. Halleck he 
finds a merry little fellow, Bryant a sad and reserved 
man. He laments frequently his good friend Irving 
with whom he had laughed so often. Washington 
Alston, the painter, who wrote ' * Monaldi, ' ' he calls ' * a 
glorious old genius. ' ' 

After spending nearly six months in this country, be- 
fore sailing for home, Dickens made his apology for the 
untrue statements of his former visit. After a rousing 
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tribute to the spirit of progress everywhere apparent 
since his visit twenty-five years before, and to the mar- 
velous changes which his eye beheld at every turn, he 
says: 

*'I would not be so arrogant as to suppose that these twenty- 
five years had not wrought a change in me, or that I had noth- 
ing to learn or previous impressions to correct." 

Dickens published nothing of this second tour of 
America. Those who wish to learn intimate details 
must search carefully through his letters and the notes 
of his literary executors. Of this second visit, he re- 
cords aa amazing conversation held with Horace 
Greely. The great editor solemnly warned Dickens not 
to venture to the capital at this time (January, 1868), 
*' because the city is filled with great rowdies and the 
worst lot of people in the states." Of the falsity of 
these conclusions, Dickens notes, he hastened to inform 
Mr. Greely when he returned to New York. 

Washington Irving is among the renowned men of 
letters who spent much time in Washington and wrote 
entertainingly of the happenings of the hour. As 
early as July, 1807, then a mere sapling in the forest of 
literature, Irving addressed a letter to Miss Failee : 

^'I am,'' he writes, '^ scribbling in the parlor of Mr. 
Van Ness at whose house I am on a visit. ' ' Again in a 
letter of January 13, 1811, 

**I am delightfully moored *head and stem' in the family of 
John P. Van Ness, brother of William P. He is an old friend 
of mine and insisted on my coming to his house the morning 
after my arrival. The family is very agreable. Mrs. Van 
Ness is a pleasant pretty woman and quite gay; — ^then there 
are two pretty girls likewise, one a Miss Smith clean from 
Long Island, her father being a member of Congress ; she is a 
fine blooming country lass and a great belle here. You see I 
am in clover, — ^happy dog.'' 
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This house so often mentioned in the Irving letters 
is 1202 D Street near the terminus of the Alexandria 
and Mount Vernon Electric Eailway. It is in a fair 
state of preservation and has been readapted for the 
uses of a modem printing plant. Irving mentions 
many visits to the home of John P. Kennedy, that life- 
long friend with whom he traveled abroad so many 
times. Mr. Kennedy lived in what was then called the 
old McLane mansion and already described as being 
for many years the home of William Wirt. Mr. Irving 
writes : 

* * I have a sunny room on Pennsylvania Avenue and take my 
meals with the Kennedys who are living in McLane 's house. 
Thus I have all the comforts of home and abundant company 
and then the privilege of retiring at will into my bachelor 
shell near-by." 

Irving came to Washington in March, 1842, for the 
dual purpose of hearing his friend Charles Dickens 
deliver his first course of readings and to pay his re- 
spects to President Tyler and to the Secretary of State, 
Daniel Webster, before leaving for Spain, where he 
had been appointed United States minister. His mem- 
oirs and Dickens's also are dotted with pleasant inci- 
dents of this time. Irving was very likely a fellow 
sufferer with the illustrious Briton at the Old Willard. 
Again he dropped down from Sunnyside to hear Thack- 
eray lecture on English Humorists. His smiling face 
and the enthusiasm he displayed were keenly appreci- 
ated by the author of 'Tendennis." 

Like other celebrites before and since his day, Irving 
could not visit Washington so frequently without be- 
coming the theme of gossip. He complains whimsic- 
ally in a letter to James K. Paulding, dated Washing- 
ton, January 3, 1833 : 
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''My dear Paulding: — 

**As for rumors they are as numerous as they are absurd. 
Gouverneur's particular friend, Bankhead, the British Charge 
d 'Affaires, has just returned from New York very gravely 
charged with one concerning myself ; — ^viz. that I was to marry 

Miss and receive the appointment of Postmaster of New 

York. Now either the lady or the oflBce would be a sufficient 
blessing for a marrying or an office-craving man. But God 
help me, I should be as much bothered with the one as with the 
other." 

Daniel Webster admired Irving with the enthusiasm 
of a great soul. It is a tradition that he conferred the 
ministry of Spain without solicitation from the Sage of 
Sunny side or his friends. Some of Irving 's letters 
throw doubt on this. It is true that the author of the 
Alhambra'' and the ''Conquest of Granada'' pined to 
revisit the land of the olive and myrtle and that soon 
after William Henry Harrison's death he timidly sug- 
gested to the American Foreign Office that if they 
desired a bearer of official despatches to the Spanish 
government, he would cheerfully undertake the safe 
condlict of such papers. He frankly acknowledged his 
desire to visit Spain again and pleaded that his slender 
resources prevented his going entirely at his own ex- 
pense. Webster was non-committal but promised to 
think over the matter. The gentle Irving seemed deeply 
wounded at this rebuff but he was zealous enough in 
behalf of his beloved work to come to Washington 
some months later to ask Mr. Webster's decision. 
Then he was informed that he would not be sent as a 
bearer of messages since the President had just ap- 
pointed him minister to Spain and he might depart for 
the Land of the Cid at his earliest convenience. Irv- 
ing appreciated the honor, for he had a singularly 
frank and grateful nature, but he was not overwhelmed 
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as some of his biographers infer. Bather he felt ham- 
pered by such obligations as he must perforce assume, 
and for such a simple and direct nature, life in Mad- 
rid in the early forties was not enticing. He writes en 
route to his friend Washington Alston : 

**I am somewhat of a philosopher so I shall resign myself 
to the splendors of court and the conversation of courtiers, 
comforting myself with the thought that I shall return once 
more to sweet little Sunnyside, sit on the stone fence and talk 
politics and crops with Neighbor Forkel and Uncle Brom 
Ebenezer.'* 

Irving 's term as minister to Spain was entirely un- 
eventful. His letters and state papers to the Depart- 
inent were written in his own delicate hand and couched 
in such exquisite, graphic English, that they form the 
major part of the literary treasures in the files of our 
Foreign Oj05ce. 

A pleasant chapter in Washington's literary history 
is contained in the three weeks' visit which William 
Makepeace Thackeray made here in February anid 
March, 1853. He was, during the entire period of his 
stay, entertained at the home of the British Minister, 
Sir Philip Crampton, who resided in the same house as 
that occupied by Mr. Fox. Gratitude at the splendid 
pecuniary results of his lectures on British humorists 
seems to dominate any feeling which might have actu- 
ated Thackeray towards criticism or fault-finding. He 
does, it is true, poke fun at the sword-swallowing exhi- 
bitions of some Americans and he writes his friend 
Eeid: 

** Poking cold steel down one's throat is not a crime and I 
recall perfectly my good grandma Thackeray thus eating her 
food. Still I wish four at the same time would not do so right 
under my nose. " 
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On March 2, the eminent satirist writes his mother 
from Washington and says among other things: 

**The time has been very pleasant here. I dined with the 
President (Mr. Filhnore) on Thursday and yesterday he and 
the President-Elect (Mr. Pierce) came arm-in-arm to my 
lecture like two kings of Brentford smiling on one rose." 

He mentions his friend ''The Old Kjiick'' Washing- 
ton Irving thus affectionately dubbed by his friends in 
recognition of his most popular work ''Knickerbocker 
Papers,'' as being in his first audience. Crowe's 
charming book "With Thackeray in America" throws 
fascinating gleams on the minor happenings. We learn 
from Crowe that Longfellow came down from Cam- 
bridge to hear the Congreve lecture, and on its conclu- 
sion he presented James Eussell Lowell whom Thack- 
eray had not previously met. The three great men 
dined some weeks later in Cambridge. What a pity 
Thackeray does not recall some of the table chat on this 
momentous occasion! He acknowledges many cour- 
tesies from Senator Gr. T. Davis whose son was at- 
tached to the legation in London and was his very good 
friend. 

It was to the British Legation on Twenty-third and 
Pennsylvania Avenue that Harper, head of the great 
publishing firm came joyously to secure the rights of 
reproducing the lectures and the Eoundabout Papers in 
serial form. Harper had asked permission to present 
his young daughter and the famous author received her 
most amiably. After shaking her hand, complimenting 
her curls and writing in her poetry book, Thackeray 
gazed at her sadly and murmured : " So young, so inno- 
cent, so fair— and to think she is the daughter of a 
pirate. ' ' 

Thackeray records repeatedly his delight at the pop- 
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ularity of what he thought his worthiest effort, ''The 
History of Henry Esmond/' He heard warm praise 
of it in America while it had been coldly" received in 
England. So he informs his publisher Field whom he 
accidentally encounters on the street: ''I have just 
taken three volumes of ' The History of Henry Esmond' 
to Prescott as a reward of merit for having given me 
my first dinner in America.'' He records a singular 
instance of the friendships and enmities of authors and 
of the broad views held by those in America. His 
friend the ''Old Knick" had considered turning his 
pen towards New Spain as a fruitful field, after having 
exhausted the romantic side of the history of ancient 
Hispaniola. He found that Prescott had already pre- 
empted that chapter of adventure and romance and that 
his famous works "New Q-ranada" and "The Con- 
quests of Cortes and Pizarro" were about to see the 
light of print. Mr. Irving immediately renounced his 
ambition though he could have treated this fascinating 
study from a different angle. Again Prescott, having 
covered all he thought worthy in the new land of Hi- 
dalgos thought of the fertile realms for romance in the 
Dutch Eepublic. Prescott found that while he was 
weaving magic tales about Latin America, a master- 
hand, John Lothrop Motley had conceived the idea of 
telling the splendid chronicles of the Netherlands; so 
he also desisted and worshipped the new star which 
had arisen in the sky which he hoped to illuminate. 

Thackeray paid a second visit to Washington en 
route from Baltimore to Eichmond. A souvenir of 
that brief sojourn is the property of Mr. John B. 
Larner who kindly lent it for insertion in this paper. 
It consists of a short note from the novelist to Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish, wife of the future Secretary of State, 
then living at 1710 H Street. Mr. Fish was serving his 
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country as senator from New York. The note was de- 
spatched from the National Hotel and reads : 

"Dear Mrs, Fish, 

"I did not answer Mr. Fish's kind note on Monday not 
being quite certain I should be able to get away from Balti- 
more (but I have arrived and for this day only) and at six 
o'clock I shall be delighted to partake of your dinner. 

**Very respectfully yours, 
*' William Thackeray/* 

Prescott, the blind historian whom Thackeray knew 
well and admired profoundly was a frequent visitor to 
Washington between '40 and '53. He made a lengthy 
stay in the city in the wake of the British satirist and 
was during this period entertained frequently at the 
White House by President Pierce. Mr. Prescott wrote 
nothing during this residence though his letters and 
memoirs contain some interesting allusions to his 
Washington visits. 

The house occupied by Charles Sumner and so fre- 
quently mentioned by Dickens and the literary folk of 
the day is no more. Its former site is part of that ugly 
hole which marks the old site of the Arlington Hotel. 
Perhaps a future generation may see its glorified name- 
sake though there are no signs that the present inhabi- 
tants will have that felicity. All about Lafayette Square 
on which the Sumner house looked, roam ghosts of great 
men of letters. The Cosmos Club occupies the domi- 
cile of Mistress Dolly Madison. It had been erected 
by her brother-in-law, that Eichard Cutts who figures 
in the doggerel the lively Dolly wrote about the coach, 
beginning *^My sister Cutts and Cutts and Me.'' This 
stately mansion has played many roles in the history of 
Washington. The literary portion is not insignificant. 
As the British legation, it was the home of Lord Bui- 
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wer Lytton. It was here during his term, 1850-52, that 
he wrote the monograph of Lord Palmerston. Tradi- 
tion says that his talented nephew and secretary, Owen 
Meredith, fomid inspiration in the lovely old garden 
for a part, at least, of the romantic poem, *' Lucille.'' 

All up and down H Street illustrious men in every 
domain of art and letters may be seen in retrospection. 
On the spot where the Shoreham Hotel now stands was 
the home of Samuel Cooper, member of Congress from 
Boston, friend of Sumner, and of all the eminent men 
of his era. Colonel Cooper was the confidante and 
loyal supporter of John Lothrop Motley, author of 
''The Dutch Eepublic,'' the ''United Netherlands,'' 
"Florentine Mosaics " and many other books of signal 
worth. Nearly all of Motley's visits to the Capital of 
his country were spent as guest at the Cooper home. 
It was the daughter-in-law of this statesman, the pretty 
young widow of the son killed in thfe Civil War, who 
became the wife of Sumner. Sumner's impetuous 
wooing, hasty wedding and the unhappy end are too 
well known to require more than passing notice. The 
romance came to an untimely end in less than a year 
and the final chapter had the gray and dismal setting 
of the divorce court. Neither took the world into con- 
fidence and the causes are more obscure than those re- 
lating to the first marriage of Samuel Houston. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Lothrop Motley during their fre- 
quent and^ prolonged visits to the Cooper menage were 
naturally thrown into terms of intimacy with Sumner, 
for Mr. Cooper and the Massachusetts statesman re- 
tained their early friendship despite the unhappy epi- 
sode of the marriage. Motley, flushed with the praise 
of the literati of two continents, came to Washington 
in 1869. Most likely on the advice of Sumner, Presi- 
dent Q-rant appointed the author of ' ' The Dutch Eepub- 
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lie'' minister to Great Britain. This post was one 
which Motley ardently craved and about which he held 
many and serious consultations with Cooper and Sum- 
ner and other eminent politicians from the Bay State. 
Three of his daughters had married Englishmen, the 
eldest being the wife of Sir William Harcourt. Q-rant 
and Sumner quarrelled fiercely soon after Motley's 
appointment and so illustrious a commentator as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes writes : '^ As well leave Achilles out of 
the Iliad as to separate Q-rant 's treatment of Motley 
from his anger towards Sumner." Motley freshly 
arrived at his post was summarily recalled and then 
dismissed from the diplomatic service, a humiliation 
which his friends believe to have hastened his death. 
He took up a residence on British soil, visiting his 
daughters alternately and before his death he requested 
his earthly remains to be allowed to rest in the land 
where he had f otftid a refuge. Dean Stanley preached 
in Westminster Abbey, a wonderful oration over the 
dead scholar, likening America to Florence in its treat- 
ment of Dante. 

It was in the Cooper mansion that Andrew Johnson 
passed the melancholy period elapsing between the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln, and the day when 
Mrs. Lincoln had regained suflScient composure to de- 
part from the White House. When Levi P. Morton was 
a member of Congress from New York he purchased 
this property. During his term as Vice-President of 
the United States, the old mansion was razed to make 
room for the Shoreham Hotel where so many pleasant 
meetings of the Columbia Historical Society have been 
held. 

1710 H Street, associated with the splendid hospital- 
ity of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish, plays an earlier and 
more important role in literary history. The mansion 
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still standing in excellent preservation was erected by 
Eichard Eush, minister to the Court of Saint James 
when Benjamin Ogle Tayloe was secretary of the lega- 
tion. Doctor Eush was the author of the sprightly 
memoirs of William IV, and was that commissioner 
cordially praised by President Andrew Jackson for 
having obtained from the British government the com- 
plete legacy left by James Smithson. Naturally the 
Britons with the memory of Chalmette fresh in their 
memory, were not over anxious to grant favors of any 
sort to Andrew Jackson nor to treat expeditiously with 
his representatives. Nevertheless Eichard Eush in an 
incredibly short space of time, considering how long- 
drawn out legal matters are in London, arrived in this 
country with all the gold left by Smithson safely locked 
in his box. He may thus, in a way, be considered as 
one of the founders of that vast hive of literary in- 
dustry, the Smithsonian Institution, for from that day 
to this an overflowing stream of books has emanated 
from the legacy of James Smithson. Lord Napier, Sir 
Frederic W. A. Bruce, Lord Lyons— British ministers— 
all lived in the house known as the Hamilton Fish place. 
All wrote more or less extensively during their terms 
here, though it must be conceded the note struck by 
each is that of an exile condemned to drag out a period 
of waiting in a semi-barbarous country. The secretary 
of Sir Frederic Bruce, Lawrence Oliphant, wrote lively 
memoirs of the Washington of his day, papers which 
will be illuminating to present politicians in their dal- 
liance with envoys from Britain. 

To an older generation 21 Madison Place, now 1623 
H Street, familiar to present Washingtonians as the 
Tea-Cup Inn, is a landmark in literary annals, the 
home of George Bancroft. When Secretary of the 
Navy, he resided at 1751 Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
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residence of Francis P. Blair. H Street is more closely 
associated with the memory of Bancroft. In the gar- 
den where he labored so assiduously there are still 
roses which he planted. Flowering shrubs dear to him 
and to his friends are almost forest trees, and his loyal 
bulbs of lily and narcissus send up their^lender arrows 
of green with the awakening of every spring. Hun- 
dreds of Washington people can recall his leisurely 
progress down H Street to the Park, to the Department 
of State and to the Treasury, and his courteous greet- 
ings of acquaintances by the way. Bancroft, like Long- 
fellow, Whittier and Bryant, wore a long white beard ; 
his hair was scanty above his brow but thick and bushy 
about his neck. His eyes, deep and gleaming, bespoke 
''the fire which bums beneath the snows of Heckla.'- 
He was immaculate in attire, wearing always, as the 
men of • his school, the ceremonial broadcloth now 
strictly confined to afternoon events of a formal kind. 
His contemporaries insist that his principal foible was 
pride in his small and shapely hands and feet. Need- 
less to say he wore the neatest and finest of gaiters and 
the softest gloves of a delicate shade of gray. 

Bancroft is universally regarded as the stateliest 
figure in literary Washington. He filled many posts 
of honor with conspicuous success. He knew all the 
great men of his day and was held in affectionate es- 
teem by a phenomenal number of the Immortals. His 
library contained the works of all eminent writers of 
his long era and a majority of these were autographed. 
The Victorian writers were nearly to a man his friends, 
and prior to the Victorian age, he knew Byron and had 
received an edition of Don Juan affectionately in- 
scribed. He knew Groethe and was his guest at Wiemar. 
He recalls in one of his letters Groethe's opinion of 
Byron ; and later visiting the reckless poet at Venice 
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he heard Byron tell what he thought of the author of 
Faustus. Bancroft's workshop was the front room of 
the second floor of his home, a sunny apartment with a 
broad outlook on Lafayette Park and downward to the 
White House and beyond to the green Mall and the shin- 
ing river. Here he revised his ''History of the United 
States'' and wrote ''The History of the Constitution." 
He arose every morning about four and worked three 
or four hours before breakfast, and then he usually 
walked, or on his familiar steed went cantering into 
the country. Bancroft's last public address, and he 
was constantly in demand as an orator, was delivered 
in this city in May, 1886, at the third meeting of the 
American Historical Society of which he was the 
founder. This communication was published in the 
Magazine of American History and in transmitting the 
manuscript the venerable scholar wrote : 

"I was trained to look on life as a season for labor. Being 
now more than fourscore years, I know the time of my release 
must soon come. Conscious of being on the shores of eternity, 
I await without impatience or without dread the beckoning of 
the Hand which will summon me to rest.*' 

The summons came on January 17, 1891, when the 
historian and statesman was in his ninetieth year and 
to paraphase the words of Enoch Arden, "Washington 
never knew a greater funeral. ' ' 

Coming lower down H Street one may visit many 
other literary shrines, none more revered than the home 
of John Hay, opposite old Saint John's. Colonel Hay 
wrote his novel "The Bread- Winners, " a somewhat 
dubious addition to his fame, many exquisite poems and 
those splendid state papers which are so highly re- 
garded at the Department, while he lived in this house. 
The Senator-Elect and Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, the 
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latter who was Alice Hay, now occupy this mansion and 
retain every feature familiar to the friends and ad- 
mirers of Lincoln's secretary. Colonel Hay entertained 
every notable man of letters who visited the Capital 
and his daughter intends as far as practical to keep 
up this hallowed custom. In the main corridor of the 
home hangs a fine steel engraving of the ''Wreck of 
the Prairie BelP' with the verses in Mr. Hay's chi- 
rography delicately etched along the margin. This 
picture was presented to the British ambassador, Mr. 
John Hay, by some admirers of the Pike County bal- 
lads in London, as a neat presentation tablet records. 
In the library, undisturbed since the weary and pain- 
racked scholar laid down his pen for the last time, are 
hundreds of literary treasures in the form of auto- 
graphed books: a discriminating selection of the best 
in literature, science, stagecraft and art during his 
eventful life. Two bronze heads of Hay's best literary 
friends, Henry James and William Dean Howells 
adorn the mantel. There are famous pictures gathered 
during Mr. Hay's residence in Europe and perhaps the 
best private collection of etchings and cartoons to be 
found in Washington. An exquisite original of Sassa- 
ferrato's ''Mother and Child" smiles down on the great 
desk placed conveniently near the window which looks 
out on Sixteenth Street. There are cartoons by every 
noted American, beginning with Nast, and by many 
British celebrites including Du Maurier. There are 
etchings by Eaphael, Van Dyke, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Eubens, and many of the moderns in art and sculpture. 
Every great writer of Mr. Hay's era has been enter- 
tained in this house. The list would practically mean all 
who have become more or less famous in the world of 
art and letters during the various residences of the poet- 
statesman in Washington. Eudyard Kipling, a neigh- 
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bor on Lake Sunapee, was a frequent visitor but always 
a retiring one. He encouraged Mr. Hay's daughter, 
Helen, now Mrs. Payne Whitney, to listen to the muses 
and he encouraged and sometimes criticized her early 
poetic efforts. Mrs. Whitney formed a close friend- 
ship for two other eminent men who were greatly be- 
loved by her father, namely, John LaFarge and Charles 
Warren Stoddard. The latter encouraged her to com- 
plete and finally publish her longest and most ambitious 
poem, '^The Eose of Dawn,'' a tale of the South Seas. 
It was written in the Sixteenth Street house, where Mr. 
Stoddard was constantly a guest. Mr. LaFarge added 
some dainty illustrations. 

Henry Adams, the historian, lives in the house on H 
Street adjoining the Hay mansion. It is unnecessary, 
since he still lingers on the shores of time and his re- 
nown is common property, to estimate his work. A 
profound scholar and discerning witness of the philos- 
ophy of history, he is, sad to say, connected more 
closely with that wonderful statue by Saint Q-audens 
to be seen in his family mortuary ground in Eock Creek 
Cemetery than with the domain of history. Near-by is 
the residence for many years of the international 
''What-shall-we-do-with-him" Slidell. Old Washing- 
tonians invariably tell that he stepped right down 
through the pillared doorway into the Confederacy, 
presumably typified by Mason waiting for him on the 
comer. 

Dr. Samuel C. Busey, whose charming books on early 
Washington are such a boon to present-day investigat- 
ors, lived for many years on the comer of Sixteenth and 
I Streets. John Burroughs, who from 1864 until 1873 
was a clerk in the Treasury, resided in several different 
parts of the city. He had a pleasant home in Eock- 
ville, where nearly all of his books relating to Wash- 

5 
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ington were written. But in the winter he lived for 
several years at 377 First Street East and later in Iowa 
Circle in a frame house since demolished. In ' ' Wake 
Bobin' ' there are two chapters called ' ' Spring in Wash- 
ington.'' They remain the classic of the Capital City 
out of doors and the vade mecum for the explorer 
a-f oot. ^ ' Winter Sunshine, ' ' ' ' Birds and Poets, ' ' ' ' Lo- 
custs and Wild Honey," all contain reminiscences of 
his Washington life and make Burroughs one of the 
best loved figures in the literary annals of the city. 

Walt Whitman was a clerk in the Attorney-Q-ener- 
aPs oflSce at the same time that John Burroughs was 
buried in banking laws and such extraneous matter. 
Whitman hired what he describes as a pleasant room 
in 1205 M Street, a house unfortunately no more, and 
he snatched his irregular meals at odd moments ' ^ Down 
Town,'' namely in Pennsylvania Avenue. Whitman's 
letters and miscellaneous writings are full of Wash- 
ington, reflections on politics, religion, art, science and 
literature— every subject under the sun. His dialogues 
with a car-driver, one of those who manipulated the old 
belt line horse cars, are both amusing and instructive 
and abound in the homely philosophy always associated 
with this great poet. 

Olive Eisley Seward lived in the old group of tall 
brick structures in Pennsylvania Avenue known as the 
' ^ Six Buildings, ' ' her home being No. 2210. She wrote 
'^ A Washington Winter" and was always an attractive 
figure during a period in which women writers were 
seated in high places. Madeline Vinton Dahlgreen, 
widow of Admiral Eric Dahlgreen, lived at 1347 L 
Street and was a voluminous writer. Her volume on 
Washington etiquette was during many years a kind of 
Draconian law, but it has been superseded in later 
years by less tyrannical instructions. The fame of 
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Frances Hodgson Burnett from its earliest stages is 
entirely a Washington evolution. That splendid home, 
1770 Massachusetts Avenue, associated with the most 
brilliant years of her literary career, was erected from 
foundation stone to turret from the proceeds of ''Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. ' ' This best beloved of Mrs. Bur- 
nett's books was written in Washington and its hero, 
Vivian Burnett, has always been an object of intense 
interest. He resided here not many years ago, but he 
was six feet two and looked very savage when called by 
the familiar cognomen. Mrs. Burnett lived for the last 
time in her Massachusetts Avenue home during the 
winter in which Julip, Arthur starred in the dramatic 
version of ''The Lady of Quality.'' Her salon was 
crowded by the literati of the capital and on her famous 
Sunday afternoons, the big-wigs of politics might rub 
elbows with the favorites of Bohemia and of the neb- 
ulus realms beyond the footlights. This home was sold 
many years ago and Washington rarely enjoys a visit 
from her most gifted living author. 

Mrs.- E. D. E. N. Southworth's cottage on Prospect 
Avenue in old Washington was once a literary shrine 
frequented by hundreds of admirers and even now it re- 
ceives a fair share of attention from the throngs en 
route to Cabin John's Bridge. The home of Francis 
Scott Key, 3518 M Street, has crumbled to decay, 
though for a time feeble efforts were set forth to save 
it, another proof, if one were needed, that Americans 
are not sentimentalists. The author of the "Star 
Spangled Banner" was for many years United States 
Attorney for the District of Columbia. He received 
frequent visits from the Muses and in 1856 a posthu- 
mous collection of his poetic output was presented to 
the public. Other noted literary landmarks in the 
ancient city of Georgetown are the residences of Eev- 
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erend Stephen Bloomer Balch, 3302 N Street, Charles 
Lamnan at 3035 P Street and Georgetown University. 
The venerable seat of learning founded by the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore and Eoman Catholic Primate 
of the United States, has been from its inception the 
scene of literary activity. Eev. Edward I. Devitt, S. J., 
occupant of the Carroll Morgan chair of Colonial His- 
tory, read before this society a delightful article on 
Georgetown College and described its place in the 
school of letters. Prior to the erection of Woodstock 
Seminary that valuable series of epistles now known 
as the Woodstock Letters were published from the 
private printing presses of the college. Members of 
the various faculties have written books of different 
degrees of fame, and many of the students of the old 
college have followed literature as a profession and 
added exhaustively to the enormous sum total of books 
written in the capital city. Some of the professors of 
Georgetown climbed high in their elected callings; 
namely, Camillus Mazella, once teacher of dogmatic 
theology in the school of sacred science and afterwards 
the powerful Cardinal Mazella during the tenure of Leo 
XIII; Father Secchi, the illustrious director of the 
Vatican Observatory, once teacher of astronomy in the 
college; and the present director of the Vatican Ob- 
servatory, Father John Hagen, well known to hundreds 
of residents during his long service in the college. 

Leaving the older city and coming down to what was 
known to the early residents as the ' ' First Ward ' ' one 
oomes to many homes associated with familiar literary 
chronicles. David D. Porter lived at 1710 H Street. 
Bishop John F. Hurst, founder of the Methodist Uni- 
versity and author of religious books which at one time 
enjoyed wide popularity, lived at 1701 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Capitol Hill once possessed a brilliant coterie 
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of writers and poets within its purviews. That in- 
domitable woman, Anne Eoyall, made her home on B 
Street between Third and Fourth. 

Mary Clemmer lived at 134 Penna. Avenue, S.E., be- 
tween First and Second. William A. Croffut's mem- 
ory is attached to the ancient domicile at 142 B Street, 
N.E., and George Watterton's to 224 Second between 
C Street and Penna. Avenue. Eichard Hovey lived and 
sang at 48 B Street, N.E. John G. Nicolay, associated 
with John Hay in writing the life of Lincoln, as he had 
been in former secretarial duties, lived through many 
decades at 212 S Street, S.E. Henry C. Schoolcraft; 
Indian writer, and his wife, Mary Schoolcraft, lived at 
315 C Street and later at 1321 F Street, N.W. Nathan 
Sargent ^s home, 129 East Capitol, has long ago disap- 
peared. Mrs. Mary A. Denison, wife of Eeverend 
Charles W. Denison, and author of popular books in 
their day, lived at 622 G Street, S.E. 

Doctor Williaqa Thornton, distinguished scholar as 
well as architect of the United States capitol building, 
resided at 1331 F Street and also 3221 Bridge Street, 
Peter Force lived on the northeast comer of T?enth and 
D Streets and George W. Samsom on E Street between 
6th and 7th, a site now covered by the Columbian Uni- 
versity Law Building. Sunset Cox owned a home at 
1408 New Hampshire Avenue. Ben Perley Poore's 
home was once at 156 Congress Street, but his later 
years were all spent in the old Ebbit House, standing 
on the site of the new hostelry. Horatio King lived, 
according to the old numbering, at about 10 H Street, 
N.W., in a mansion long since passed out of existence. 
George Wood, author of a book which caused much talk 
in its time, * * Peter Schlemihl in America, ' ' lived with 
Doctor James C. Hall at 909 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Lawrence Gobright resided at 918 E Street and Thomas 
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L. McKenney, one of the earliest of Indian writers, 
had a pleasant home in Massachusetts Avenue ex- 
tended, a house demolished years ago. 

The old Columbian University, now known as the 
George Washington, has led a rather nomadic existence 
but literary memories cling to it in the several neigh- 
borhoods connected with its history. As in the case of 
Georgetown and the Catholic Universities, the faculty 
have added materially to the reputation of Washington 
as a place where people write books. Its history has, 
however, been only a few months ago the subject of a 
scholarly paper read before this Society by Rear Ad- 
miral Charles Herbert Stockton, U.S.N., retired, now 
serving as president. During all these years pro- 
fessors of Columbian and George Washington have 
been toiling at their appointed tasks and still finding 
leisure to make valuable contributions to art, letters, 
science and philosophy. 

Of living scholars, there is also an embarrassment of 
riches. In 18th Street resides John W. Foster, author 
of * * Fifty Tears of Diplomacy ' ^ and of many other works 
which have a distinct place in international history. 
David Jayne Hill resided during his term as Assistant 
Secretary of State at 1313 K Street, and here he began 
his great work, **The History of Diplomacy," now in 
its last volume and published in many tongues. Doc- 
tor Hill was for a period professor in the school of 
diplomacy and jurisprudence, one of the noteworthy 
affiliations of Columbian University during its palmiest 
days. Mrs. Juliet Packer Hill, his wife, deserves a 
place in * * Literary Landmarks ^ ' in that she was chate- 
laine of what was the nearest approach to a literary 
salon ever conducted in the national capital. In her 
drawing-room one might meet all and every one of the 
distinguished scholars who then resided in Washing- 
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ton, and might hear all of the languages of polite Eu- 
rope. Maurice Francis Egan still owns a home in 
Washington and will, without doubt, when he lays down 
the burden of active life, return to this city and con- 
tinue his literary labors. Another literary diplomat 
residing abroad at the present time is Thomas Nelson 
Page, whose splendid home is now the Italian Embassy. 
Doctor Page has written little in latter days ; his fame 
is wholly identified with his Virginia days. Mollie 
Elliot Sewall resides in a charming home. No. 1767 P 
Street and has surrounded herself with a distinct lit- 
erary and artistic coterie of friends. The beautiful 
home of Grace Greenwood on Massachusetts Avenue 
above Dui>ont Circle is another radiating point for the 
world of letters. The Smithsonian roster contains 
living scholars as eminent as those who have launched 
their bark on the rec^ng tide. In the Bureau of Eth- 
nology are famous writers, among them that indomi- 
table woman, Matilda Coxe Stephenson, the greatest 
authority, living or dead, on the fascinating theme of 
the Zuni Indians. Nearly every department of the 
government has a fair percentage of those who are 
writing books, books which will undoubtedly form part 
of the permanent annals of the epoch. 

Bret Harte came to Washington many times in his 
struggling days and invariably he was a guest at the 
old Chamberlain Hotel. He has written an amusing 
description of his first visit to the United States capitol 
aud his impressions of the Conscript Fathers as they 
sat in council assembled. Bret Harte and John Hay 
were intimates for years. American literature does not 
contain a more inspiring chapter than between these 
two, whose names promise to be imperishable in the 
national literature. Nor is there anything more touch- 
ing than Bret Harte ^s description of his first encounter 
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with Mark Twain and the latter ^s story of the ** Jump- 
ing Frog,'^ now a classic, famous wherever humor is 
accepted. Bret Harte spent many miserable months 
here and always he was cheered by Hay and encour- 
aged with the assurance that success must surely 
come. When the brilliant Califomian lay dying the 
last words his fading eyes beheld was that cablegram 
from Hay, then Secretary of State and near the dark 
valley himself. ** Before my sands run down," said 
the message, **I call to you across the deep waters 
* How ? ' " Charles Warren Stoddard lived for many 
years in a quaint home on the comer of Fourth and M 
Streets, N.W. He was the valued friend of both Hay 
and Harte and his home was filled with tender memo- 
ries of both. When Bret Harte 's life was written Mr. 
Stoddard furnished the better part of the intimate de- 
tails and gave in addition some quaint and character- 
istic letters. He was constaatly the guest of John Hay 
and was always asked to meet the passing literati. Mr. 
Stoddard wrote here that exquisite story called **The 
Wonder Worker, ' ' the life of Saint Anthony of Padua, 
so exquisitely tender and compelling; it is a favorite 
of all varieties of religious people. Mr. Stoddard was 
also the friend of Robert Louis Stevenson and Joaquin 
Miller. He gave a number of brilliant letters from 
Stevenson when the latter 's step-daughter collected 
and published his private papers, many of them having 
been received during his residence in Washington. 
The poet of the Sierras is still vividly recalled by many 
who knew him in his log hut out towards Eock Creek. 
This famous abode is preserved in the Park which will 
always be associated with his name. It is the objective 
of many pilgrimages during all the months of the year. 
James Lane Allen spent a winter in Washington, though 
it seemed to have no literary sequel. He was the guest 
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of Doctor Egan, then a professor at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, now United States minister to Denmark. 

Mark Twain is intimately bound up in literary his- 
tory, not only because of his residence and constant 
visits, but for his splendid work in connection with the 
copyright laws. In Albert Bigelow Payne ^s sympa- 
thetic life of the illustrious humorist may be found that 
mooted story about his secretaryship under Senator 
Stewart of Nevada. In a letter dated December, 1867, 
Mr. Clemens states briefly that he has accepted the post 
and that he lives in Bill Stewart's rooms on Capitol 
Hill and gets his meals at the Willard. That the great- 
est literary genius which America has yet produced did 
not find the duties of congressional secretary congenial 
is known to all who possess even a passing knowledge 
of Mr. Clemens 's life. He wrote two of the most ludi- 
crous sketches that his pen produced on the theme, **A 
Late Senatorial Secretaryship" and ** Facts Concern- 
ing a Recent Resignation, " in a room in the old Willard 
which was formerly proudly i>ointed out to the stranger. 
Mr. Clemens lived in Washington during part of two 
years, sometimes filling a place much honored yet, in 
the press gallery of Senate and House, sometimes de- 
voting himself to what he called pure literature. He 
always retained cordial friendship for his old associates 
in the press gallery and welcomed them no matter 
where their paths happened to cross. Though finding 
much to satirize and abundant material for sketches, 
Mr. Clemens soon became disheartened. ** Whiskey,'* 
he writes about the end of the second year in Washing- 
ton, **is taken into the committee rooms in demi-johns 
and is taken in demagogues. I am heartily sick of the 
whole thing. ' ' 

Washington always possessed a lure for Mr. Clemens 
despite his frequent criticism of politics and the na- 
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tional aspect of life presented to the student. He re 
tnms to Washington again and again during the years 
between 1872 and his death in 1910. Mr. Clemens was 
a fervent Democrat and admired Grover Cleveland in- 
tensely, while he gave to Mrs. Cleveland the devotion 
of a knight in the middle ages. His letters paint in 
an inimitable way his frequent visits during Mr. Cleve- 
land's occupancy of the White House. On one occa- 
sion he and Mrs. Clemens were invited to dine with the 
Clevelands, but when the day came, Mrs. Clemens was 
ill and unable to accompany her husband. Reaching 
the White House he made his apologies for the absence 
of his lady and then gravely handed Mrs. Cleveland a 
sheet of letter paper and asked her to sign. Naturally 
the First Lady gasped, what and why? Mr. Clemens 
then turned the paper and showed in Mrs. Clemens 's 
dainty hand: ** Don't wear your arctics to the White 
House. ' ' Mrs. Cleveland wrote beneath, * * He didn 't, ' ' 
and signed her full name, a souvenir of the great hu- 
morist now possessed by his cherished friend, William 
Dean Howells. The widow of Grover Cleveland, now 
Mrs. Preston, treasures that letter which her dear dead 
daughter, Euth, received from Mark Twain when the 
little one was six years old. It was a bit of humor in- 
tended to save the official head of his old friend Frank 
Mason, Consul-General to Frankf ort-on-the-Main. The 
letter was written by Mr. Clemens in the most pains- 
taking way as to chirography : 






My dear Ruth: — 

I belong to the Mugwumps and one of the most sacred 
rules of our order prevents us from asking favors from officials 
or recommending men to office. But there is no harm in writ- 
ing to you that your father is about to commit an infernal out- 
rage in turning out of office the best consul I ever knew and 
I have known a good many, just because he is a republican and 
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a democrat wants his place. I can't send any message to the 
President but the next time you talk to him about such matters 
I wish you would tell him about Captain Mason and what I 
think of a government which so treats its efficient servants.'' 

President Cleveland replied in a letter of correspond- 
ing wit and promised in behalf of Ruth that Mason 
should not be troubled, a promise scrupulously fulfilled. 

December, 1906, is memorable in literary history be- 
cause it marks the coming of the hierarchy of letters to 
revise the copyright law. The New Willard reached 
the high crest of its fame and sheltered under its roof 
at the same juncture of time Mark Twain, William 
Dean Howells, Henry James, Eobert Underwood John- 
son, Mrs. Burnett, in a word, America's Academy of 
Immortals. Mr. Clemens led the cohorts and with him 
will always be associated the name of his loyal friend 
and staunch supporter. Champ Clark, now Speaker of 
the House of Eepresentatives, then leader of the minor- 
ity on the floor. It was during this hearing that Mark 
Twain blossomed forth for the first time in the radiant 
white garments, so intimate a part of his history. With 
all the other aforesaid and with Harpers, Putnams, 
Applet ons, and Barnes he held nightly court at the 
New Willard and besides was frequently the lion of a 
social evening. Mark Twain practically wrote the new 
copyright law. Mr. Clark did not venture the least 
change without consulting the illustrious Missourian 
and the result was that authors and publishers alike 
were fairly satisfied. Mark Twain wrote enthusias- 
tically to his Pike County neighbor after the bill passed 
triumphantly, unscathed in either House, and said 
among other pleasing things : 



tt 



At last and for the first time in copyright history we are 
ahead of England by length of time and fairness to all con- 
cerned. ' ' 
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Thomas Nelson Page gave a dinner in honor of tiie 
victory, and Mr. Clemens was lion of the hour. Every 
literary stranger within the gates was present and it 
was a famous occasion. Mr. Bigelow tells entertaining 
incidents of this feast of reason and flow of soul. It 
was a splendid and satisfying baaquet for which the 
home of the Southron is noted. On the morning after 
the Page dinner, Mr. Bigelow recalls a touching inci- 
dent in this last visit the eminent humorist made to his 
capital city. 

"At breakfast Mr. Clemens expressed a desire to visit Bock 
Creek Cemetery," writes Mr. Bigelow, "and see the bronze 
woman who sits in the still Park. It was a bleak, dull De- 
cember day and as we walked down the avenues of the dead 
there was a presence of realized sorrow that seemed suited to 
our visit. We entered the little enclosure of cedars where sits 
the dark figure which is art's supreme expression of the great 
human mystery of life and death. Instinctively we removed 
our hats and neither spoke until we had come away. 

" *What does he call it?' asked my companion. I did not 
know but I had heard applied to it that great line of Shake- 
speare 's: 'The rest is silence.' 

" 'But that figure is not silent,' he said, 'but is in deep 
meditation over sorrowful things.' " 



THE MAYOES OF THE CORPORATION OF 
WASHINGTON: THOMAS CARBERT. 

By ALLEN C. CLABK. 
(Bead before the Society, March 16, 1915.) 

The Mayors of Washington were strong men, well 
equipped for their governmental responsibility and 
equal to even greater. It is the highest appropriate- 
ness that the Columbia Historical Society should in its 
archives have biographical sketches of the Mayors, with 
illustratory additions as reproductions of likenesses, 
pictures of residences and individual correspondence. 

The life sketches in the records of the Society to 
date are : 



- by Michael I. Weller. 



Bobert Brent by Dr. James Dudley Morgan. 

Daniel Bapine 
James H. Blake 
Benjamin G. Orr 
Samuel N. SmaUwood 

William A. Bradley. by Madison Davis. 

Peter Force by Ainsworth B. Spofford. 

John W. Maury by Douglass Zevely. 

William B. Magruder by Robert H. Harkness. 

James G. Berret Autobiographically. 

Sayles J. Bowen by Dr. William Tindall. 

Twenty men were mayors. Their names and dates 
of induction into oflBces are : 



Bobert Brent June 1 

Daniel Bapine June 8 

James H. Blake June 14 

Benjamin G. Orr June 9 

Samuel N. SmaUwood June 14 

Thomas Carbery June 14 

Samuel N. SmaUwood June 14 

Boger C. Weightman October 4 

6i 



1802 
1812 
1813 
1817 
1819 
1822 
1824 
1824 
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Joseph Gales, Jr June 11 

Jolm P. Van Ness June 14 

William A. Bradley June 9 

Peter Force June 13 

William W. Seaton June 8 

Walter Lenox June 10 

John W. Maury June 14 

John T. Towers June 12 

William B. Magruder June 9 

James G. Berret June 14 

Bichard Wallach August 26 

Sayles Ji Bowen June 8 

Matthew G. Emery June 13 



1827 
1830 
1834 
1836 
1840 
1850 
1852 
1854 
1856 
1858 
1861 
1868 
1870 



Every Mayor has a public school named in his honor 
except Rapine. There was a Rapine Building near the 
Force. The jest of a New Englander— **What kind of 
schools are these, force and rapine*^— bore too heavily 
on the sensitiveness of the Commissioners and the 
name Rapine was taken down and another name put up 
in- its place. 

Thomas Carbery was the sixth Mayor. The Ameri- 
can ancestor, his greatgrandfather, John Baptist Car- 
bery, was bom in Ireland about 1700. He came to 
America about 1730 by way of Boston, Massachusetts, 
and continued on to St. Mary's County, Maryland. His 
son, John Baptist Carbery, Thomas's grandfather, 
was born in that county. He married Miss Thompson, 
of Charles County, Maryland. Theirs was a large 
family. 

The father, Thomas Carbery, Senior, located in or 
near George Town about 1805. He was a contractor 
and furnished the heavy timbers for ceilings and floors 
used in the construction of the public buildings. Of 
him the son says : * * My father, Thomas Carbery, died 
in the City of Washington on the 12th of July, 1812, 
and in the sixty-seventh year of his age.^ His whole 

1 His sonS; Lewis and Joseph, were his administrators, Doc. 1^ 546, 
Eegister of Wills. 
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life was marked with peculiar energy, piety and virtue. 
He lived and died in full connnunion with the Catholic 
Church/' 

The mother, Mary Asonath Carbery, died January 
2, 1819, in the sixty-fourth years of her age. Their 
children were : 

Bom. Died. 

1. Mary .1775 December 4, 1858 

2. John Baptist 1777 October 5, 1803 

3. Martha (Catalana) 1779 October 3, 1857 

4. Ruth ^ February 14, 1780 May 17, 1860 

5. Ann (Mattingly) March 17, 1784 March 9, 1855 

6. Joseph 1786 May 25, 1849 

7. Catharine July, 1789 February 22, 1880 

8. Thomas June 26, 1791 May 23, 1863 

9. James 1793 April 11, 1851 

10. Lewis March, 1795 June 21, 1860 

11. Ignatius Henry 1797 1799 

Henry Carbery, an uncle, has in the military regis- 
ter a long list of items. He rose to high rank and 
among his acquaintances was no less than a general. 
He was as officer in the American Eevolution, the de- 
fense against the Indians and the War of 1812.^ His 

On the evening of August 3, 1813, three of the enemy's ships 
anchored within three miles of Annapolis. Nineteen other 
vessels stood a short distance below, and distinctly visible from 
the state house. Every preparation was made for the attack. 
A large body of military and drafted men with detachments of 
regulars and volunteers under Col. Henry Carbery were in 
town.'' 

2 First Lieut., Hartley's additional Continental regiment, Jan. 13, 
1777. Captain, Nov. 30, 1778, of 9tli Co. of new regiment, designated 
Jan. 11, 1779, 11th Pennsylvania Continental Line, Adam Hubley, 
Lieut.-Col. "Commandant. Wounded, Aug. 13, 1779. Retired, Jan. 17, 
1781. Senior Captain in the Battalion levies from Maryland for the 
expedition against the Indians, 1791. Commander, General St. Clair. 
Captain, U. S. A., March 16, 1792. Assigned to sub. legion, Sept. 4, 
1792. Resigned, Feb. 10, 1794. Colonel 36 Inf., March 22, 1813. Re- 
signed, March 4, 1815. Adjutant-General for Maryland. 
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bravery in the Revolutionary War cost Mm a severe 
wound ; the musket ball in his side was never extracted. 

In the History of Annapolis, Maryland (A. D. 1649- 
1837, p. 34) is : 

Colonel Carbery kept the keys to the local stores of 
arms and ammunition. When the Virginia Colonel- 
Commander Minor came with his militia without mu- 
nitions, an order was given on the armorer. Colonel 
Carbery, to supply them. A search was in vain for 
him from early candle light to late in ihe forenoon the 
next day, when he was found at the armory. The 
Colonel, with his usual suavity, apologised for the in- 
convenience, stating he had left town the evening be- 
fore and had gone to his seat in the country.^ 

Colonel Carbery had command of the Third Regi- 
ment, encamped near Gibson 's Spring on the Abraham 
Young tract, July 4, 1813.* 

The National Intelligencer has, Wednesday, May 29, 
1822: 



ti 



The demise of this amiable gentleman will be severely felt 
by the poor of his neighborhood to whose wants he took a 
peculiar pleasure in ministering every relief within the reach 
of his means. His philanthropic disposition has been pro- 
verbial throughout life, and if a man could be generous to a 
fault, he lived in error; for whatever he possessed since a boy, 
seemed but the common property of all who needed assistance. 
Those too, in better circumstances, who knew him, will feel 
their loss, for no man ever became acquainted with his char- 
acter, that did not contract a more than ordinary respect and 
esteem for him. His manners were fascinating, and he at once 
discovered the gentleman of inflexible integrity. ' ^^ 

3 SybiUa Carbery, widow of Henry Carbery, who owned the farm, 50A, 
2i miles from Bock Creek, devised it to Thomas Carbery. WiU pro- 
bated May 3, 1840. 

4 ' ' Early EecoUection of Washington City, ' ' Christian Hines. 

5 Died May 26, 1822. 
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Henry Carbery, I am credibly told, was of the Penn- 
sylvania soldiers of the American Eevolution who 
thought they should receive their pay. Those with 
this strange notion already at Philadelphia, reenforced 
June 20, 1783, by the others from Lancaster, with Car- 
bery as leader, made an army of 250 or 300. The dis- 
contents gave expression to their displeasure by rough 
remarks to congressmen and by display of guns before 
the windows of Congress. The menace caused Con- 
gress to move. And begun, it kept on moving to a full 
stop. Thus, Henry did his part, an initiatory part, in 
establishing on the Potomac the permanent seat of the 
federal government. Henry did his part as stated, as 
Thomas did his, to wit, firmer establishing the govern- 
ment at Washington by able administration. 

Thomas was of the army, too. His official record 
reads : 

' ' Thomas Carbery, Md. Capt., 36 inf., 30 April, 1813 ; honor- 
ably discharged 15 June, 1815." 

J. Carbery Lay writes: 

** While yet a youth his patriotic devotion led him to enter 
the service of his country in the war of 1812. The President 
to whom he offered himself personally, so pleased with the 
manner and bearing of the youthful patriot, at once commis- 
sioned him as Captain. . . /' 

Captain Carbery was of the defense of his country 
in this section. And no doubt what there was of it was 
an active service and the exercise was sufficient to de- 
cide him to quit when needed no more. Although, for 
good, he hung up his cap and sword, he never ceased 
to wear the title Captain. 

Captain Carbery had governmental training. He 
was a common councilman two terms, June, 1819, to 

6 
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June, 1821. Apparently his part in the legislative halls 
created a call for higher honor. 

The National Intelligencer announced its neutrality 
in the mayoralty contest, and published the communica- 
tions in favor of Mr. Carbery's opponent, General 
Weightman. 

The election was held June 4, 1822, and the vote cast : 

Thomas Carbery 314 

E. C. Weightman 258 

Andrew Way, Jr 101 

Eichard Bland Lee 56 

729 

The Metropolitan cmd Georgetown National Messen- 
ger, Tuesday, June 4, 1822 : 

''The election for Mayor of Washington has been more 
warmly contested than any other within our knowledge; it 
resulted in the choice of Capt. T. Carbery, by a liberal ma- 
jority over his opponents." 

And, June 6 : 

''The election in Washington for Mayor, resulting in the 
choice of Capt. Carbery, must have been very gratifying to 
his friends as well as to himself. The election being con- 
tested with so much spirit and the rival parties each marshal- 
ing their forces with such uncommon ardour, proved that a 
great degree of popularity must have been requisite to have 
ensured either of the triumph." 

The National Intelligencer, June 5, says : 

"The Mayor of the city is elected for a term of two years, 
and this was the first occasion on which there had been any 
competition for the office, since it was made elective by the 
people, immediately. Mr. Smallwood having come in by gen- 
eral consent, at the first popular election, two years since. It 
is asserted, however, on respectable authority, that many of 
the votes received particularly in the First and Second Wards 
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were manifestly illegal. . . . Much of what is said on the 
subject we presume may be fairly attributed to the uncommon 
excitement which has not yet entirely subsided." 

On the 11th was tlie Mayor-elect to have been swam 
in before the two Boards. That even was deferred in 
consequence of the contest arising from the alleged 
irregularity. 

The National Intelligencer, Saturday, June 15, says : 

** After various propositions and proceedings and each day 
refusing to admit to the office the gentleman who claimed it, 
as having the highest vote, the Board of Aldermen adopted 
yesterday, by a majority of one vote, a resolution, proposing 
first, that the two Boards forthwith meet and invest Mr. Car- 
bery with the office ; and, secondly, that the President of two 
Boards employ counsel and try, before the Judges of the Cir- 
cuit Court, the legal right of Mr. C. to the office. Previously 
to the adoption of this resolution, a pledge was required by 
the opposing members, and publicly given by two members, 
friends of Mr. C. and in his name, that, in case the decision of 
the Judges be against him he will not appeal to the Supreme 
Court, but will acquiesce in the decision, and forthwith vacate 
the office. The resolution was concurred in. by the other 
Board, by a large majority, and Mr. Carbery was qualified 
accordingly, and entered on the duties of his office." 

This is an abstract of the judicial proceeding : 

** United States of America at 

THE RELATION OF THE CORPO- 
RATION OF Washington and 
Roger C. Weightman 
Against 
Thomas Carbery, who was re- 
turned as Mayor, Thomas Car- 
bery AND OTHERS, Commission- 
ers of the Election in June last 
for the Mayoralty. 
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**1823, January 8th, Jury sworn a second time. 

*'9th. Returned the following verdict: 'The Jury find, that 
the Election held in June last, in the City of Washington, for 
Mayor of the said City, was illegally conducted by the absence 
of one Commissioner, from the 5th Ward : and that, therefore 
the Election of Thomas Carbery was void. ' ' ' 

On Saturday, January 11, the National Intelligencer 
announced : 

**Mr. Carbery is yet Mayor of our City. Though the verdict 
of the Jury is against him, the Court has not yet delivered its 
judgment accordingly. "We have not heard whether Mr. C. will 
take an appeal to the Supreme Court." 

Mr. Carbery 's promise to relinquish the honorable 
oflBce if the Court decided against him, if he made it at 
all, he forgot ; or, if he remembered it, the consequence 
of turning the government over to the other political 
side was fraught with such disaster to the city he could 
not think of such a thing. However, his political oppo- 
nents did not press the performance of the promise. 
The case is reported in Cranch's Circuit Court Reports, 
2, 358. The concluding paragraph is : 

'* Verdict for the relator; who thereupon filed an informa- 
tion in the nature of a quo warranto, in the name of the At- 
torney of the United States, but it was never prosecuted, as the 
term for which the mayor was elected expired on the first 
Monday of June, 1824, and it could hardly be expected that the 
proceedings upon the quo warranto would be terminated be- 
fore that day." 

During the Carbery mayoralty, many years before 
and many afterward, with great zeal, were celebrated 
the Birthday Anniversary and Independence Day. A 
parade there was. Sometimes a prize poem. Always a 
public dinner, a feast with countless toasts. The 
Mayor usually presided at the dinner. Captain Car- 
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bery did during his term, and so courteous and courtly 
was lie, lie was impressed into this pleasant presidency 
out of his term. 

Captain Carbery was the chairman of the Fourth of 
July committee, 1822. 

The newspaper account has : 

*'The City Dinner took place at Strother's, and was provided 
with an abundance and taste that did credit to the hotel. The 
Mayor of the City presided, assisted by Gen. J. P. Van Ness as 
Vice-President. A respectable number of citizens partook of 
the feast, amongst whom were aU the heads of Departments, 
and other officers of the government. Most of the representa- 
tives of foreign nations, resident here, accepted of the invita- 
tion which was given to them, and attended. ' ' 

The toasts were thirty-four on this occasion. That 
by the President of the day— ''The plan of our Fed- 
eral Government— May it be handed down to the latest 
posterity, in the purity of Republican simplicity.'' 
That to the President of the day— ■' Our President, and 
Mayor of the city.— We confidently believe that the dis- 
charge of his official duties, in his latter capacity, will 
be as able and indefatigable as his deportment today 
has been polite and affable. ' ' 

The Independence Day of 1823.— Of the committee 
of arrangements, Thomas Carbery, Esq., was chair- 
man and Alexander Kerr, secretary. Colonel Henry 
Ashton was the orator, and General John P. Van Ness 
read the declaration. 

In the National Intellige^wer, Wednesday, June 5, 
1822, is the announcement that the offices of the Mayor 
and the Register are removed to the City Hall, where 
also the two Boards of the City Council will meet on 
Monday next and hold their sessions hereafter. At 
that date the central portion of the original building 
was complete. 
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The total vote for the mayoralty was 729. The popu- 
lation of the city according to the census, 1820, was : 
white, 4,786 males, 4,820, females ; sla;ves, males 880, fe- 
males 1,065; free colored^ 750 males, 946 females; a 
grand total of 13,247. The tax on real estate was one 
half of one per cent, on the estimated value, which is on 
a basis of one half of the existing rate of taxation. 

The play during the Carbery mayoralty was well 
patronized if the sparse population is considered. For 
in the newspaper is ''In consequence of the very great 
applause with which the 'Wandering Boys' was re- 
ceived, the public are respectfully informed it will be 
repeated on Saturday evening (July 27, 1822)." A 
year later (Thursday, September 24) was at Washing- 
ton Theater, "Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson's Benefit," to 
conclude with an absurd farce called the "Lady and 
the Devil." Some of the titles of the plays must have 
been productive of curiosity, as "Wives as They' 
Were and Maids as They Are" (April 8, 1824). A 
little while before the Carbery administration this, the 
Washington Theater, was opened, to wit: August 8, 
1821. It was located on the south side of Louisiana 
Avenue between 4^ and 6th streets, and was known 
finally as Canterbury Hall. In the square south of the 
theater was built about the same time the Circus. 
These places of amusement seated seven to eight hun- 
dred respectively. 

In the Carbery administration literature flourished 
in every other form as well as poetry. That reliance 
may not be entirely upon my say so, I quote a sample : 

On Heabino a Lady Peaisb a Ceetain Eeverend Gentleman's Eyes. 

**I cannot praise the Doctor's eyes, 
I never saw his glance divine; 
For when he prays he shuts his eyes, 

And when he preaches he shuts mine." 
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In the Carbery administation was first published 
the Washington Directory. Date 1822. Compiler, 
Judah Delano ; publisher, William Duncan. 

The Sessford Annals (reprinted in Vol. 11 of the 
Society) begin with the Carbery administration and 
give the statistics of population and disease and with 
particularity all improvements, as the number of pri- 
vate buildings, the progress in the construction of pub- 
lic buildings, the streets paved, the water supply ex- 
tended and nothing is omitted as important as ^^a 
steeple has been raised on the Unitarian Church and 
a Bell placed in it. ' ' The Unitarian bell did not ring 
alone. Its merry cadence was in unison with the Epis- 
copalian bell which began to ring in Mr. Sessford 's 
same paragraph— ''a Bell placed in the steeple of St. 
John's Church.'' 1822. 

During the Carbery administration and the previous 
and subsequent administrations there was no Board of 
Trade or Chamber of Commerce— not even a citizens' 
association. Town meetings there were and frequent. 
At these meetings were discussed national exigencies, 
strong suggestions given to Congress and almost direc- 
tion to the Common Council what it should legislate and 
to the Court what its rules® of practice should be. At 
the town meeting, usually, for each matter were sel- 
ected a chairman and a secretary and a committee of 
two from each of the wards. Under date of September 
20, 1823, is a report: 

**The Committee appointed at a Public Meeting of the Citi- 
zens of Washington, held on the 28th day of October last, to 
take measures to provide a permanent fund for the support of 
the Washington Female Orphan Asylum,. in further discharge 
of the duty imposed upon them, take this method of apprizing 
the fellow citizens that, in the month of June last, they ad- 

6 November 13, 1822. 
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dressed to the Board of Alderman and the Board of Common 
Council, through the Mayor of the city, a Memorial, of which 
a copy is subjoined. Their hopes of success in the application 
were sanguine but they have been disappointed. 

**In the Board of Common Council, a decided majority ap- 
peared to be opposed to affording any aid to the Institution. 
A bill actually passed the Board of Alderman, proposing to 
appropriate two hundred dollars per annum toward the sup- 
port of the Institution which was decisively rejected by the 
Board of Common Council. 

William Hawley, Chairman; and 
Joseph Gales, Jr., Secretary.^ ^ 

October 16, 1822, pursuant to public notice a town 
meeting was held in the City Assembly Eoom. The 
Mayor was chairman and John N. Moulder secretary. 
Dr. Thornton addressed the meeting on the object of 
the call, the cause of the Greeks. The doctor was a 
Utopian or whatever he is who schemes to be good to 
everybody whether he can or not. At an adjourned 
meeting he proposed a committee from each of the 
wards to receive subscriptions. The others thought it 
better not to attempt to give what they had not but to 
give in abundance what they could— words of encour- 
agement, among which ,were : 

* * That they look forward with elated hope to the disenthral- 
ment of that fair and famed land, and to the restoration of that 
People to the privileges of freemen, and to the political emi- 
nence which anciently the Grecian States enjoyed." 

Another town meeting : 

^^ Resolved, That a committee of twelve citizens, two from 
each Ward, be appointed, to take into consideration the prob- 
able effect of certain Rules recently established by the Circuit 
Court for the County of Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, in relation to the recovery of debts, upon the rights, 
the liberties, and interests, of the people of the said County, 
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and the authority of the said Court to establish the same ; to- 
gether with such other subjects as, in the opinion of the said 
Committee, may, in any manner, concern the civil and polit- 
ical condition of said people." 

Because of importance I give the next town meeting 
in full : 

'* Agreeably to public notice, a Meeting of the Subscribers 
to a Memorial recently presented to Congress, praying that 
the Inhabitants of the District of Columbia may be relieved 
from the disenfranchisement and other grievances under 
which they now labor was held at the City Hall. 

''Richard Bland Lee, Esq., was called to the Chair, and 
Enoch Reynolds was appointed Secretary. 

''The Chairman then made a brief statement of the pecu- 
liar and humiliating situation in which the inhabitants of this 
District were placed, and recommended that a Committee be 
appointed, to confer with the District Committee of Congress, 
on the subject of said Memorial, to state to them the wants of 
this District, and endeavor to procure from Congress the 
power of self government. 

"On motion of Mr. Sweeny, seconded by Mr. R. C. Weight- 
man, Resolved, unanimously. That a committee of thirteen be 
appointed to take such measures as may appear to them best 
calculated to promote the objects of a memorial recently pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United States, on behalf of the 
people of the District of Columbia, prajdng for an ameliora- 
tion of their civil and political condition. 

'^Eesolved, That the Chairman be one of said Committee, 
and that he be requested to appoint the other twelve. 
"Committee: 

"Richard B. Lee "Thomas Law 

Thomas Carbery Samuel Burch 

John N. Moulder Samuel N. Smallwood 

Enoch Reynolds Adam Lindsay 

Henry Ashton Edward S. Lewis 

Charles Glover Peter G. "Washington." 

George Sweeny 
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It is a roll of honor. Uther names are associated 
with the selection in these parts of the site for the Fed- 
eral City, but no one had a greater part than Eichard 
Bland Lee, the chairman of the committee. 

The second name on the committee is Thomas Car- 
bery. The citizens had preserved to them municipal 
rights, the right to vote for their lawmakers of minor 
laws but they had been deprived of the greater rights 
of citizenship which all of them or, nearly all, had 
exercised in Maryland or Virginia or another State, 
that is, to vote for Governor, State Officers, a Eepre- 
sentative in Congress and Presideirtal electors. The 
citizens of Washington at that time were not in the 
least satisfied with the lesser rights, even which, at this 
time, have been entirely withdrawn. The citizens then 
vehemently protested against the deprivation of the 
greater. Thomas Carbery was a champion of the prin- 
ciples that representation and taxation are insepar- 
able and that the governed have a reasonable right to 
a voice in the choice of governors. The Carbery kin- 
dred have an inheritance of this manhood. And one of 
the Carberys, Louis P. Shoemaker, is the most eminent 
in insistence, eloquent and intelligent, of the right of 
the citizens to cooperatively act in the governmental 
affairs. 

I applaud the opinion of the Carberys that the vote 
is productive of pride and promotive of enterprise— 
important elements of progress in any community. 

The Eev. Sydney Smith had the Carbery idea in the 
Edinburgh Review^ 1803 : 

* ' The only foundation of political liberty is the spirit of the 
people, and the only circumstance which makes a lively im- 
pression upon their senses, and powerfully reminds them of 
their importance, their power, and their rights, is the periodical 
choice of their representatives. ' ' 
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At a town meeting, April 24, 1824, was considered the 
Memorial of Thomas Law and others on the subject of 
a national currency. To present it to Congress were 
delegated Thomas Law, Walter Jones and Elias B. 
Caldwell. Mr. Law was an economist, a publicist or 
whatever he is, who prescribes for everybody else. Mr. 
Law's ability in this line has never had adequate ac- 
knowledgment. The memorial aforesaid has an up- 
to-date sound, and to one who knows nothing about 
financial questions, the wisdom of recent provisions by 
the finance wiseacres. Here is a paragraph from the 
memorial : 

*'No nation, therefore, can properly be said to be inde- 
pendent, so long as it uses a circulating medium, or instrument 
of exchange, which, at any time, may be withdrawn from it, at 
the will and caprice of a foreign nation ; or by the complex and 
irresistible operations of trade, it should be, in other words, a 
home-money; confined to home-circulation." 

The conflagration at New Castle, Delaware, in the 
newspapers was announced May, 1824. In the capital 
city was sympathy, that kind which carried with it sac- 
rifice. The Common Councils convened and passed 
resolutions. As in effect that the Mayor be requested 
to prepare and transmit an expression **of the strong 
sympathy felt by the members of the two Boards, col- 
lectively and individually. ' ' Another : 

^^ Resolved, That the Eegister of the City be, and he is hereby, 
requested to pay to the Hon. Mr. Van Dyke the sum of one 
hundred dollars, to be applied, towards the relief of our fellow 
citizens of New Castle, who have suffered by the late conflagra- 
tion ; and that the amount be charged against the members of 
the two Boards respectively ; that Mr. Van Dyke be requested 
to present it in their name, with an assurance of their sympathy 
and an expression of their hope that the offering, though small, 
will be received in the same spirit of fraternity with which it 
is tendered. Approved, May 14, 1824." 
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The election for Mayor, June 7, 1824, was like that 
of two years previous. It was a close race. The sec- 
ond time Captain Carbery ran slightly behind; the 
margin was forty or fifty votes. The captain did not 
complain nor contest. He was manly in defeat. 



({ 



Resolved by the Board of Aldermen and Board of Common 
Council of the City of Washington That the Mayor be and he 
is hereby requested to ascertain of the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings what funds he has in his possession applicable to the 
projections intended to be effected by the Fifteenth section of 
the present charter of the city, and if any why they have not 
been thus applied; And if the information thus obtained be 
not satisfactory, the Mayor is further requested to wait upon 
the President of the United States and make known to him 
the desire of the city authorities that the said section of the 
charter should be carried into operation for the convenience of 
the Congress of the United States and the advantage of said 
city. 

*' (Signed) George Watterston, 

President of the Board 
of Common Council. 
(Signed) W. W. Seaton, 

President of the Board 
of Aldermen, 
*' Approved this 4th October, 1822. 

(Signed) Thos. Carbery, May or, ^^ 

''Mayor's Office, City Hall, 8 October, 1822. 
''Sir:— 

* * I herewith enclose to you a copy of a resolution of the City 
Council approved the 4th instant. The subject is an interest- 
ing one to the citizens and I will thank you to give it your early 
attention and let me hear from you as soon as convenient. 

* * In making the cut for the sewer on the south front of the 
President's house a number of cart loads of earth were de- 
posited in and on the edge of the circular road so as to prevent 
the water from running off. This public thoroughfare is near 
the greatest quagmire in the city and either you or myself must 
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have something done to it soon or it will be impassible during 
the winter. Col. Lane promised me last winter to have this 
road repaired, but he neglected to do so; should you not feel 
yourself authorized to make the road a good one you will at 
least repair the damage done to it by the deposit of this earth 
and making the cut through. 

I am with great respect, Sir, your most obedient servant 
Jos. Elgar, Esq., '' (Signed) Thomas Carbery. 

Commissioner, Public Buldings.'' 

''Mayor's Offfice, City Hall, 27 April, 1824. 
''Sir.— 

*'I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of yesterday's date on the subject of a line of 
pavement from the Capitol to the Navy OflBce lately provided 
for in part, being an Act of Congress, and have only to re- 
gret that I cannot at present give you the assurance you seem 
to require. By an Act of the City Council passed last fall the 
commission for draining the low grounds are authorized to 
pave the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue from 2d to 4rJ 
Streets. The Commissioners are not now in funds, but I have 
no hesitation in believing that the pavement will be made 
during the present summer. 

** Between 4^ Street and the Navy Office there is but one lot 
(in square 291) which remains to be paved; the front of that 
square was not authorized by law to be paved in consequence 
of Travers refusing to sign the application. I am confident, 
however, that I can prevail on them to have it done, and will 
use my influence to that effect. 

**Let me interest you Sir not to procrastinate the improve- 
ment you are authorized to make, because of our inability to 
keep pace with you. I am deeply interested in the improve- 
ment and prosperity of the city, and be assured that no exer- 
tion on my part shall be wanting to facilitate the pavement 
or to cooperate with you in any and everything that may 
benefit the city. 

'*I am with great respect. Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Thomas Carbery, Mayor, 
''To Jos. Elgar, Esq., 

Commissioner, Public Buildings.'* 
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In 1824, according to the mayoral correspondence, 
the city could boast of a sidewalk on the entire north 
side of Pennsylvania avenue except in one spot from 
41^ to 15th Street. Strides have been made in local 
improvement as in American things everywise. When 
Oarbery was a local Solon, that is in 1818, Sydney 
Smith has this in the Edinburgh Review: 

'* Literature the Americans have none — ^no native literature, 
we mean. It is all imported. They had a Franklin, indeed; 
and may afford to live for half a century on his fame. There 
is, or was, a Mr. Dwight, who wrote some poems, and his bap- 
tismal name was Timothy. There was also a small account of 
Virginia by Jefferson, and an epic by Joel Barlow ; and some 
pieces of pleasantry by Mr. Irving. But why should the 
Americans write books, when a six week's passage brings them, 
in their own tongue, our sense, science, and genius, in bales and 
hogsheads ? Prairies, steamboats, grist-mills, are their natural 
objects for centuries to come. Then, when they have got to 
the Pacific Ocean, epic poems, plays, pleasures of memory, and 
all the elegant gratifications of ancient people who have tamed 
the wild earth and sat down to amuse themselves." 

Thirty years from that writing the Americans were 
building cities on the Pacific and from that writing in 
three years less than a hundred opened the gate be- 
tween the oceans and are already entitled to ''all the 
elegant gratifications of ancient people. ' ' 

I give John F. Coyle's account of *'The Miracle,'' in 
The Washington Post, April 21, 1901. Another account 
is that of Mr. Kohlman, dated March 15, 1824, in ' ' His- 
torical Sketches of The Ten Miles Square. ' ' The time 
of the miracle is March 10, 1824. 

*'A recent pilgrimmage to two historic mansions recalls inci- 
dents familiar to my boyhood. They were the residences of 
eminent citizens of Washington, both of whom had been mayors 
of the city — the mansions of Gen. Van Ness and Capt. Thomas 
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Carbery, both homes of elegance and refinement, and both hal- 
lowed by the lives of two saintly women. Mrs. Van Ness was 
the founder of the Washington Orphan Asylum, and her life 
was full of charity, and the other was Mrs. Ann Mattingly, 
the widowed sister of Capt. Carbery. Her life was one of 
intense suffering, borne with such Christian resignation and 
fortitude as won for her such a miraculous intervention and 
relief as to have become historic in the annals of the Catholic 
Church. 

*'Such controversy arose about the marvelous cure of Mrs. 
Mattingly, that in 1830 Archbishop England, of Charleston, S. 
C, wrote to the Archbishop of Baltimore, requesting that all 
who had knowledge of Mrs. Mattingly 's illness and cure should 
be asked to make deposition of all the facts within their knowl- 
edge before judicial authorities. Mrs. Mattingly, when thirty- 
four years of age, in the summer of 1817, was aflBicted with a 
hard and a deep-seated tumor, the size of a pigeon egg, which 
upon the slightest pressure gave her great pain. The three 
medical gentlemen who examined it pronounced it to be of a 
cancerous nature and recommended an operation. Outward 
applications and other remedies were used, but the tumor was 
not dispersed nor the pain allayed by the treatment suggested. 
No material change took place until the Monday after Easter 
Monday, 1818, when she was seized with violent sickness. 

** After some days her disease assumed a more alarming as- 
pect and another physician was called in consultation. The 
tumor had become more and more painful. The patient com- 
pared her sensations to what she would feel if her side was 
bored with an auger, pinched with forceps, or cut with sharp 
instruments. No food could be retained by her, and the ip- 
temal burning seemed to increase. Her tongue became hard, 
rough, and dry. . . . Laudanum appeared to afford her more 
relief than any other remedy, and was given her ad libitum. 
This remedy at length produced no effect, even when ad- 
ministered in large doses. 

*'From long confinement to a recumbent posture the shoul- 
ders and back of the patient became ulcerated, which increased 
her sufferings, and. which required frequent dressings. The 
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attending physicians, Dr. "William Jones, Dr. Me Williams, and 
Dr. Causin, declared her case out of the reach of medicine, and 
continued to prescribe only palliatives. 

* * The Rev. Father Dubuisson,^ at the suggestion of some of 
her friends, determined to apply to Prince Hohenlohe, a Euro- 
pean healer then in vogue, for his prayers in her favor, as the 
power granted him from heaven to cure suddenly the diseases 
beyond the reach of human skill became daily more manifest. 
She did not ask it. Her resignation was as great as her suffer- 
ings were acute. She agreed to it, however, as a means of 
recovering, in which she was inclined to put great confidence. 
The Rev. Father Anthony Kohlmann, of Trinity Church, 
Georgetown, was to write to the Prince. In March, 1823, Capt. 
Thomas Carbery, the brother of Mrs. Mattingly, and Mayor of 
Washington, drew up a statement of Mrs. Mattingly 's illness, 
its origin and progress, which was confirmed by Dr. William 
Jones her attending physician. 

* * It was learned from the Rev. John Tissier, vicar general 
of Baltimore, that he received a letter from Prince Hohenlohe 
stating that his highness wouli offer up his mass and prayers 
on the 10th day of every month at 9 A. M. for the benefit of 
those persqns living out of Europe who wished to unite in 
prayers with him on the appointed day and hour. The novena 
— that is, nine days' devotion in honor of the name of Jesus — 
began on the 1st day of March so as to conclude previously to 
the 10th. During the course of the novena, Mrs. Mattingly 
was desperately ill. Father Dubuisson says in his deposition : 
*I saw her on the 7th and 9th of March, always in bed, and 
frequently in those fits of coughing, vomiting of blood, and 
suffering which seemed very much like the last struggles of 
dfeath. When I left her on the 9th of March, at about half 
past 10 'clock at night, she was worse than I had ever seen her, 
and there was an expression of gloom on the faces of the 
family. 

** 'The time appointed by the prince for persons residing 
outside of Europe, as before stated, was on the 10th of each 
month at 9 o'clock A. M. In consequence of the difference in 

7 Stephen Larigaudelle Duboisson, S. J. 
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longitude between this country and Germany 3 o'clock after 
midnight was about the corresponding time to 9 o'clock in the 
morning at Hamburg, where the prince resided. I therefore 
requested the family and friends to be up and at prayers be- 
fore 2 o'clock. I celebrated mass at 2 o'clock at St. Patrick 
Church and afterward carried the blessed sacrament to Mrs. 
Mattingly at her brother's (Capt. Carbery) house. On my 
arrival she was in the same state of extreme weakness and 
suffering, and the paroxysm of her cough, which came on, 
made it almost apprehensive lest she should be prevented from 
receiving the communion, but it proved to be of very short 
duration. This was the hour of expectation. I disposed every- 
thing according to the rites of the church. A small towel was 
put under her chin ; she made an effort to aid in fixing it, but 
found herself unable to lift her arm. I addressed her with a 
very words of encouragement, telling her the best possible ex- 
hortation for her was the very letter to Prince Hohenlohe, 
which I read to her. I then gave her the holy communion. 

** 'There was some consecrated host left in the pix. I turned, 
wrapped the whole, gave the usual blessing to the family (there 
were five or six persons in the room, relatives and friends), 
and knelt down before the blessed eucharist previous to taking 
it with me on retiring, when behold! Mrs. Mattingly fetches 
a deep sigh, rises slowly to a sitting posture, stretches her arm 
forward, joins her hands, and exclaims with a firm but some- 
what weak voice: **Lord Jesus, what have 1 done to deserve so 
great a favor?" The emotions, the affright of the persons in 
the room, were betrayed by the sobs, tears and half -suppressed 
shrieks. I arose with a thrill through my whole frame and 
stepped to the bedside. She grasped my hand. * ' Holy father, ' ' 
she cried out, ''what can I do to acknowledge such a blessing?" 
My spontaneous expressions were: ''Glory be to God! We 
may say so!" I then bade her say what she felt. "Not the 
least pain left. " " None there ? " I said, pointing to her breast. 
"Not the least; only some weakness," was her answer.' 

"Father Dubuisson made his attestation of these facts before 
John N. Moulder, justice of the peace, on the 17th of March, 
1824. 
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**The Rev. Father Matthews testified before James Hoban, 
justice of the peace, on the 29th of November, 1824: '* * During 
the course of the painful and long-contracted malady Mrs. 
Mattingly appeared to suffer more than I thought a mortal 
frame could endure with a heroic fortitude and edifying resig- 
nation. I never heard her utter a complaint, and she never 
showed any solicitude to regain her health. Her prayer, as she 
told me, was that the will of God might be done in her. 

" 'I visited Mrs. Mattingly on the 9th of March, to hear 
her conf es'sion, preparatory to her going to communion in the 
morning, the 10th of March. While I remained near her she 
appeared to suffer the most excruciating pains and cramps. 

* * * Her voice was very low — hardly audible. They moistened 
her lips and tongue four or five times while I remained with 
cold water in a teaspoon. I proposed to give her some lauda- 
num, but her sister said she had taken 350 drops during the 
day and evening. I left her about 10;30 o'clock, apparently 
in the jaws of death. The Rev. Mr. Dubuisson, who had said 
mass and gave her communion at little after 4 o'clock, hurried 
back to inform me that she had been instantaneously restored 
to perfect health after receiving the blessed sacrament. I 
went down to Capt. Carbery's to view the astonishing event. 
When I arrived Mrs. Mattingly opened the door, and with a 
smiling countenance, shook my hand heartily. Although pre- 
pared for this meeting, I could not suppress my astonishment 
at the striking contrast produced in her person in a few hours ; 
my mind had for years associated death and her pale, emaci- 
ated face; a thrilling awe pervaded my whole frame. From 
that day to the present Mrs. Mattingly assures me she has 
enjoyed perfect health.' " 

*'The deposition of Capt. Thomas Carbery was made before 
Chief Justice of the United States, John Marshall and con- 
firms and repeats all that has been said by the Rev. Father 
Matthews and the Rev. Father Dubuisson. 

* * . . . Dr. N. P. Causin, Dr. George A. Carroll, Dr. Thomas 
C. Scott, all testified that her condition was hopeless and her 
recovery beyond medical aid. Mr. Louis Carbery, of George- 
town, her brother, testified before Justice James S. Morsell, of 
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the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, as did Rev. 
Joseph Carbery, of St. Inigoes, St. Mary's County, Md., and 
James M. Williams. The Rev. Father Kohlmar testified before 
William Thornton, justice of the peace; Mr. Gteorge Sweeny, 
before R. C. Weightman, justice of the peace. Numerous 
friends, men and women, testified similarly."® 

Captain Carbery in 1818 bought at the southwest 
comer of C and Seventeenth streets. He built that 
year a substantial brick residence. In 1831, he added 
to his domain. The flowers of the garden— rose, lilac, 
geranium and honeysuckle— vied with the trees of the 
orchard— peach, pear and plum, apple and cherry— 
in making the domain a paradise. The Captain 's home 
is no more and its site and that of the Continental Hall, 
the national home of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, are the same. 

Immediately south was the Mansion S<iuare, enclos- 
ing the mansion of Greneral John Peter Van Ness and 
Mrs. Van Ness, she who was Marcia Burnes, the 
daughter of David Burnes, the original proprietor, and 
the ancient cottage wherein she was born. 

Immediately south of Mansion Square were the wide 
waters of the mouth of Tiber Creek and a wharf. The 
Commissioners built it. Much of the material used in 
the construction of the President's House was there 
landed. 

James Croggon says : 



it 



The Wharf, early in the century, under the management 
of Thomas Carbery, became known by his name, and well down 
to the civil war it was of some commercial importance. In the 
twenties it was a landing point for the Alexandria steamers, 
and good-sized vessels used the wharf, but with the gradual 
filling up of the river the vessels became smaller." 

• 8 < < M7 uncle, Genl. Henry Carbery, . . . predicted and often said, 
within a year or two before his death that my sister, Mrs. Ann Mat- 
tingly, then labouring under the pain of a devouring cancer, was re- 
served and kept alive, by Divine Providence for some great purpose." 
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Thomas Carbery was bom in St. Mary's County, 
June 26, 1791. He was of the eleven children, the 
eighth in order of birth. He was a lad of eighteen 
when with his parents he came to new Federal city. I 
approach the event of his thirty-fifth- year. His house- 
hold had been his maiden sisters, Ruth and Catharine 
or ^^ Kitty" and his widowed sister, Ann. It is only 
to look upon his photographed person to see he was tall 
and straight. He was of a hundred; yes, more than 
that for attractive looks. With admiring eyes and 
wistful hearts— how many of the fair— but it is history 
I am writing and not sentiment. I guess he tarried in 
bachelorhood that he might save general disappoint- 
ment. 

''Married in November's mist 
Love your wedding ring has kissed." 

It was November the 2d, 1826, Thursday evening, he 
married Mary H. Manning, of Loudoun county, Vir- 
ginia. The good Father Matthews officiated. Their 
united life was happy and yet saddened by frequent 
death. Mrs. Carbery died November 8, 1834. The 
extended obituary begins : 

* ' In the bloom of life, for she had not yet attained her thir- 
tieth year ; in the midst of a family loving and beloved ; sur- 
rounded by all that sweetens and gladdens human existence, 
the subject of this obituary had much to induce her to ask for 
a prolongation of her days, and the continuation of her earthly 
abidance." The National Intelligencer, November 11, 1834. 

The children, four, were called soon ; none completed 
ten years of life. Seventeen years from the nuptial 
ceremony, of the family, the Captain was the survivor. 

Captain Carbery served frequently as foreman of 
the grand jury.® 

» Daily National Intelligencer, September 4, 1850. 
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Captain Carbery could have bowed to the salutation 
of Judge for he was a Justice of the Peace. * * Equal 
aod exact justice to all men ' ' must he have dispensed. 
His impartiality has proof in his long and almost 
uninterrupted service— forty-odd years. His appoint- 
ments are dated (March 1) 1820, 1825, 1830, 1836, 1843, 
1849, 1852, 1855, 1858 and 1861. 

Captain Carbery during his mayoralty was ex-oj05cio 
chairman of the Board of Commissioners instituted by 
Congress to aid the corporation in draining the low 
grounds on and near the public reservations and im- 
prove and ornament certain parts of them. 

Captain Carbery was the Collector of Customs or 
Collector of the Port from some time before 1827 to 
some time after 1834. Exactly when and how long like 
Matthew he sat at the receipt of custom the writer 
knoweth not. 

Captain Carbery was a Commissioner of the Wash- 
ington Canal for a term which included the years 1843 
and 1846. The date limits of this service I cannot give. 
A detailed description of the canal is in the so-called 
* * Webb 's History of Washington. ' ' The enthusiasts of 
the earliest days conceived the utilization of the Tiber 
and another stream for water traffic. It was built with 
high hope of commercial success. It was built at great 
cost, hard obtained. It was next to nothing for com- 
mercial use for the city had next to no commerce. As 
the years rolled by the waters grew more stagnant. 
In the sultry days it made chills and fever, and in the 
wintry days made a fairly good 'skating rink. It was 
arched and from an open sewer was converted into a 
covered one. 

That * * he shall live no longer in monument than the 
bell rings, and the widow weeps ' ' is not so of Captain 
Carbery. *^ Thomas Carbery" is on the inscription on 
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copper plate covering deposit-recess of the corner stone 
of the monument. Captain Carberry was of the original 
organization of the *^ Washington National Monument 
Society," October 31, 1833. The ojBScers were: John 
Marshall, President; William Cranch, first Vice-Presi- 
dent; John P. Van Ness, second Vice-President; Wil- 
liam W. Seaton, third Vice-President; Samuel H. 
Smith, Treasurer ; Greorge Watterston, Secretary. The 
board of trustees were: Gren. Thomas S. Jesup, Col. 
James Kearney, Col. Nathan Towson, Col. Archibald 
Henderson, Matthew St. Claire Clark, John McClel- 
land, Thomas Munroe, Col. George Bomford, Roger 
C. Weightman, Peter Force, William Brent, Wm. A. 
Bradley, Thomas Carbery. 

He signed the address, 1846, to the public advising it 
of the delay because of the failure of Congressional 
action in appropriating the site on the wall— also ad- 
vising it of arrangement for receiving contributions. 

The building committee was appointed soon after the 
laying of the comer stone, July 4, 1848. Capt. Carbery 
was chairman and the others were Wm. A. Bradley and 
George Watterston. Further on John J. Abert was 
added to the committee. The duties of the committee 
were: 

'*The purchase of materials and the general construction of 
the Monument, embracing the employment of labor, skilled and 
common." 

Here is a part of a letter of the chairman : 

. 

** Eight or ten days before . . . the laying of the corner 
stone we had an assemblage, by invitation, of twelve or fifteen 
of the most scientific gentlemen we could collect to make a last 
examination of the foundation. Among the gentlemen were 
Mr. Mills, architect of the Monument; Messrs. Ren wick and 
Cameron, architect and builder, respectively, of the Smith- 
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sonian Institution, and others. On this occasion the most 
thorough examination was made, and every man expressed the 
fullest confidence in the foundation, and they declared that it 
could not be better. The building committee were fully aware 
of the great responsibility resting upon them in this matter, 
and . . . they spared no pains in procuring the best founda- 
tion for the Monument. ... If, after all these precausions, 
any settling should take place, no blame can certainly attach 
to the building committee; but we do not apprehend any 
such calamity. "^^ 

Captain Carbery was an incorporator under an Act 
of Congress, February 22, 1859. 

The practical part of Capt. Carbery in the erection 
of the magnificent memorial must have given him pride. 
Nothing before his front door broke the view of it. The 
shadow of the proud temple all but reached that door. 
In the Captain's time the height was 156 feet; that 
height is plainly marked. 

Daily National Intelligencer, September 13, 1850 : 

•«« 

Washington, September 6, 1850. 
I have noticed a statement in various newspapers in rela- 
tion to the marble now being used for facing the Washington 
National Monument, which is calculated to mislead the public 
in regard to the durability and fitness of it for that purpose. 
Previous to the marble being adopted by the Board of Man- 
agers, Thomas Carbery, Esq., Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, and myself, visited the quarries for the purpose of 
examining it. Large masses of the marble were found pro- 
jecting above the earth, and, in one instance, covering a space 
of over one hundred square feet, which had been exposed to 
the action of the elements for ages. The surface of these was 
irregular and discolored from the dripping of water and earth 
over them, but, from cutting less than half an inch into it, its 
texture was found to be perfectly firm and solid, quite as 

10 *< History of the Washington National Monument and Washington 
National Monument Society," Frederick L. Harvey. 
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little injured by time and weather as any of the Pennsylvania 
quarries. Wm. Dougherty, 

Superintendent W. N. Monument. 

Captain Carbery was the third President of The Bank 
of the Metropolis, now The National Metropolitan 
Bank. He was elected February 5, 1855, and died in 
ojBSce. The Captain had been continuously a director 
in the bank from a time antedating 1843. 

Mary Carbery, the Captain's sister, and the first 
born, was a Carmelite nun, ^* Sister Eleanora of St. 
Francis.'' In Baltimore, she died, in the eighty-sixth 
year of her age and forty-seventh of her religious 
profession. 

Martha was the wife of Salvadore Catalana. He was 
the Greek interpreter and pilot of the captured Tripol- 
itan ketch renamed the Intrepid. By his aid Lieut. 
Commandant Decatur reached the American frigate 
Philadelphia and recaptured it. The exploit made 
Decatur a hero. Mrs. Catalana, who survived her hus- 
band, died at the Captain's. Between Mrs. Decatur 
and the Carberys at Georgetown was intimacy.^^ 

^^ Daily National Intelligencer, March 10, 1855. Short obituary. 

''Navy Yard, Washington, Dec. 19, 1825. 

''The subscriber certifies, that he was attached to the American 
squadron in the Mediterranean, as pilot on board of the frigate Con- 
stitution, commanded by Commodore Preble; that he was sent in the 
ketch Intrepid, to pilot her into the harbor of Tripoli, for the purpose 
of destroying the frigate Philadelphia, then in possession of the Tripo- 
litans; that owing to his perfect acquaintance with the harbor of 
Tripoli, or his personal knowledge of the people and their language, the 
ketch was permitted to come alongside of the Fhiladelphia, that he is, 
and always was, of the opinion, that in the state of mind at the time, 
and his knowledge of the current and the soundings of the harbor, that 
the ship might have been brought out with safety, had not orders been 
peremptorily given to destroy her; that he gave this opinion to Commo- 
dore Decatur who was only prevented by his orders from making the 
attempt; that all the nautical men with whom he has conversed on the 
subject, and to whom he has explained the grounds of his opinion, have 
acknowledged the correctness of his statements. 

"Salvadore Catalana." 
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The Captain's sisters, Euth and Catharine, with 
whom he passed all his days, with nnperceived decay 
glided into serene old age. Euth was in. her ninetieth 
and Catharine in her ninety-first year when the sum- 
mons came. 

Ann, the miraculously healed, died at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Eichard Lay, aged seventy-three years. 
The Captain was at her funeral, March 10, 1855, ex- 
actly thirty-one years after the event. He writes of 
another, surely a minor miracle : 

*'She was again cured, by a miracle, of a sore foot, from 
sprain, on the 1st of Jany, 1831, while making a Retreat at the 
Visitation Convent in Geo. Town D. C/' 

Joseph entered Georgetown College, a student, 1811, 
and was ordained a priest, 1814. He was assigned, 
1816, to Stlnigoes, St. Mary's County, Maryland. Of 
the archives of the college is a letter dated 1828 from 
Lieutenant TurnbuU to Father Carbery, and a letter 
from Edward Coad, giving interesting anecdotes of 
him. Of the archives, also, is the letter of the Father, 
relative to the old guns from the fort at St. Mary's, the 
first capital of Maryland. The river dug away the fort 
and swallowed its guns. Captain Carbery raised them. 
They are at Annapolis except two in front of the main 
building of the Georgetown University. He died at 
St. Inigoes. The' Captain of him writes : 

*'He had been the Superior and Pastor of that place for 
more than thirty years and was greatly respected and beloved 
by all who knew him. A more kind, hospitable and generous 
man is seldom met with — and his manner was uncommonly 
winning and pleasant." 

James was a naval architect and had charge of the 
timber of ship-building at the Washington Navy Yard. 
He married, in 1820, Emza Cloud, the daughter of the 
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miller, of whom more further on. He lived in a man- 
sion at the N.W. corner of South Carolina Avenue and 
6th Street, S.E. He was of the original members of St. 
Peter's Church. He was a local legislator, 1826 to 
1839, except 1833— a Common Councilman. The last 
six years he rapped to order with the gavel and de- 
cided parliamentary motions exactly where now the 
learned Supreme Judges, wrapped in flowing silk, deal 
with the litigants and lawbreakers. 

Lewis was a civil engineer and remembered as the 
Surveyor of the County of Washington. He was the 
President of the Levy Court. He was long invested 
with the judicial powers of a justice of the peace. He 
lived in Georgetown. He married, September 7, 1817, 
the miller's daughter, Artemisia. The miller was 
Abner Cloud, the son of Amos. These Clouds were 
Scotchmen and knew more than the highroads that lead 
to England and bought long along the shores of the 
Potomac above Georgetown. The antiquity of Abner 's 
mill is indicated by his lease of it in 1797. The old 
stone mill has long since ground the last grist— it is in 
ruins. The wheel is gone, the brook is slow and the 
bay which was the shipping port is shallow. (The 
mill is in the lowlands on the east side and directly op- 
posite that picturesque place on the palisades, the 
country-seat of William F. Eoberts, Esq., of appropri- 
ate name, Glenmoore.) The Carbery meadows belong 
to the Carberys to this day. 

Captain Carbery was strong in the faith of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as were all his kin.^^ jj^ ^^g 
generally generous. However, his largest gifts were 
to Catholic institutions. The Saint Vincent's Orphan 

12 < < My aunt Elizabeth was a Carmelite Nun and died in the Monastery 
of Mt. Carmel in Charles Co., Md., in the year 1813. Aged about sixty- 



nine. ' ' 
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Asylum, organized in 1825, and incorporated by Act of 
Congress, February 25, 1831,^3 ^^^ from the beginning 
the recipient of his benefactions. It is said that the 
original building on the west side of Tenth between F 
and Gt Streets was built by his funds almost alto- 
gether.^^ When I was a youth in the tax office, on the 
Asylum's affairs, came the Eev. Father White, the 
pastor of St. Patrick's. Father White was a wee man 
who knew exactly what he wanted without being told. 
Of him, a parishioner of his told me, he had bought of 
Mr. Hume something which came in what might hold 
creature comfort. The father was on the steps of the 
rectory with three ladies when the man was bringing 
up a demijohn. Commanded the father: ^^Take the 
vinegar to the basement. ' ' 

Captain Carbery was a Democrat. Any suggestion 
of deviation from the Democratic creed was to him a 
temptation to heresy. The Captain's democracy was 
like unto that related by his pastor, the Rev. Mr. Mat- 
thews. He asked a Louisiana Congressman if he ob- 
jected to his son being a Catholic. The fiery South- 
erner, bringing down his cane with a l^e sounding whack, 
exclaimed, '^No, I don't object to his changing his re- 
ligion if it will make him a better man but, if I ever 
hear of him wanting to be anything but a good Demo- 
crat, by George, Sir, I'll disown him."^^ 

Captain Carbery and William H. Ward were the 
executors of the estate of Father Matthews. The cap- 
tain was the guardian of Madame Iturbide, wife of the 
Emperor of Mexico. 

13 (Eev.) William Matthews, (Rev.) Matthew Deagle, Peter S. Shrie- 
ber, Thomas Carbery, William Hickey, incorporators. 

i^The Washington Post, June 30, 1901. '^History of St. Patrick's 
Parish," by Milton E. Smith. 

16 Virginia King Frye. 
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I was told that the Captain was of that brand of 
patriots known as Copperheads. Diametrical is the 
statement of J. Carbery Lay written a few days, June 
5, 1863, after the Captain's death and during the inter- 
necine straggle : 

''Naturally a patriot and thoroughly imbued with the bless- 
ings of a free and united Eepublic, it is not strange that his 
whole heart revolted at the thought of secession, and spurning 
alike the open and covert traitor, his whole nature bitterly 
denounced *the fiends who lit the torch of civil war.' " 

An ** old-timer" in The Evening Star, November 25, 
1899, says : 

''Captain Carbery was the president of the Bank of the 
Metropolis, now the National Metropolitan Bank. . . . Strangely, 
Mr. Webb omits all reference to him in the chapter on bank- 
ing in his history of Washington; yet no man was better 
known in his day." 

The benevolence of the Captain must have come to 
the old-timer's memory and caused on his part the gen- 
eral observation : 

"The social conditions prevailing at the period of which I 
write were much different from those prevailing now. Then 
the rich and the poor lived together, and there was a tacit 
admission that the Lord was father of them all. The humblest 
man was not beneath the notice of his rich neighbor, nor was 
he permitted to suffer when overtaken with adversity." 

It is disclosed in a communication to the Columbia 
Historical Society by almost exact phraseology that the 
old-timer is the late George C. Henning. Mr. Henning 
in the communication says : 

"When quite a child I visited his house several times in 
company with the widow of his brother James who lived in a 
part of the mansion (Notley Young mansion) with us. We 
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were usually received in his library, which was in the second 
story back, where I saw more books than I had previously seen 
in all my life. 

** Captain Carbery must have been somewhat of an natura- 
list, as the bottoms and tops of his book-case were filled with 
sea^ells and innumerable bugs were pinned to the wooden 
cases." 

The captain was not one of those who are dead while 
living. He was alive right up to the last day of living. 
He was up-to-date to the minute from the tie of his 
crinkling cravat to the shining buckles of his shoes. 
The captain very likely never read Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton's observation: 

*'Let any gentleman find himself with dirty Boots, old Sur- 
tout, soiled Neckcloth and a general negligence of Dress, he 
will, in all probability find a corresponding disposition by 
negligence of address,*^ 

Now the captain had a pleasing address and from 
qualities innate besides the infliuence which the art of 
the tailor and the poetry of the haberdasher give. It 
is real history, the authenticated statement is in the 
Museum of the Association of Oldest Inhabitants : 

"Captain Carbery had seven pair of boots all made by dif- 
ferent shoemakers and wore one pair every day of the week.'* 

It was not with him as with King James: **01d 
friends are best''; and the king called for ^^his old 
shoes, they were easiest for his feet." With him it 
was the principle, greater variety is greater life. 

The captain was digniflied and heavy. His head was 
crowned with luxuriant white. His features were 
strong. They spoke character. His mouth showed 
positiveness. The bounds of his lips were creases 
which turned down. His collar was high up and was 
wrapped in folds about the neck. His eyes were large 
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and piercing and from his collar the captain seemed to 
be peering over a battlement. With his velvet-collared 
coat and collared' waistcoat, his high hat in one hand 
and great cane in the other, seated in photographer's 
chair of state, he looks kingly. But said to me Mr. 
James Croggon : ' ' Captain Carbery was not the stately 
gentleman shown in his picture. He was genial; he 
was not above speaking to anyone ; he was choice in his 
language; he was willing to h^ar and willing to learn. 
He was square-built, near five feet ten, and Weighed 
about two hundred. He was the president of the bank 
and came in frequently to talk with its depositor, Mr. 
Bushrod W. Seed, who had his store on F Street and 
whose clerk I was from 1856 to I860." 

The Bible of the captain is in the possession of Colo- 
nel Richard G. Lay. It is that of his faith and he has 
dated it, 1826. In it he has made a genealogical record 
with comment. His writing shows care; his wording 
culture. Colonel Lay has given me access to this pre- 
cious book and without his courtesy this paper would 
have been much less worthy of your attention. 

The captain was well-to-do ; his wealth, as his time 
went, grew.- Of his large and valuable realty holdings 
was the old Notley Young mansion, in his time the 
oldest in the city. He acquired the country home of 
Daniel Carroll the city commissioner. The captain 
named his rural retreat Norway, a name suggested by 
the cool shade. The diversity of nature within the 
broad acres of Norway suggested to him for spots 
appropriate designations, as St. Anthony's Falls, Mt. 
Ether, Walnut Valley, Grotto Gralypso, Big Chestnuts, 
Pennyroyal Plains, Indian Springs. Norway was on 
the Seventh street pike, a little north of Brightwood. 
The mansion was destroyed by the guns of Fort Ste- 
vens. Back of the mansion and beyond the spring 
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housed in stone is a brook, the crystal waters of which 
dash over and glide around big boulders in their rush 
to reach Eock Creek. Along the banks are tulip trees 
and the otKer splendid fellows of the forest and moor, 
the beautiful beeches whose smooth gray bark records 
associated initials more enduring than the affection that 
prompted their carving. The newspaper that had the 
headlines announcing something serious at Vicksburg 
announced the death of the captain. A year after his 
death his farm was a scene of conflict. It was the po- 
sition of th^ Confederates. The wreck of a great tree 
close to the mansion there is. It is denuded of all bark 
and although it is without a coat to tell its kindred, 
those who are superior in tree knowledge according to 
their respective knowledge know it to be a butternut, a 
poplar an& an oak. The tree bears the legend : 

**Used as a Signal Station by the Confederate Soldiers 
under Gen. Early During the Attack on Washington, July 11 
and 12, 1864. Also occupied by Confederate sharp-shooters. ' ' 

The captain's country-seat is now the Walter Eeed 
General Hospital. 
The captain some way had advertised to the birds : 

**He therefore makes all birds of every sect 
Free of his farm, with promise to respect 
Their several kinds alike^ and equally protect." 

— ^Dryden. 

The captain 's farm was the birds ' metropolis. There 
they made their home without regard to race, color or 
limitation. There it was that John Burroughs, begin- 
ning with 1863, made long calls on the birds and became 
intimately acquainted with that linguist, the chat, that 
expert whistler, the cardinal grosbeck, that musical 
prodigy, the catbird, with the water and the wood 
thrush, with the blue yellow-black, the chestnut-sided, 
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the Blackbumian, the Kentucky, the Maryland yellow- 
throat, and all the other warblers in their directory. 
Mr. Burroughs in 1868, to make himself a saint with the 
Audubon Society, wrote of this bird association and at 
the same time to make himself a prophet wrote: 

''There is, perhaps, not another city in the Union that has 
on its very threshold so much natural beauty and grandeur, 
such as men seek for in remote forests and mountains. A 
few touches of art would convert this whole region, extend- 
ing from Georgetown to what is known as Crystal Springs,^^ 
not more than two miles from the present State Department, 
into a park unequaled for anything in the world. There are 
passages between these two points as wild and savage, and 
apparently as remote from civilization, as anything one meets 
with in the mountain sources of the Hudson or the Delaware." 

Captain Carbery died May 23, 1863. • 

The National Intelligencer, May 25, has : 

* * Thomas Carbery, Esq., one of the oldest and most respected 
citizens of Washington, died at his residence on Seventeenth 
street, on Saturday evening, last. Capt. Carbery was at the 
time of his death President of the Bank of the Metropolis. He 
was in the seventy-fourth year of his age. His funeral will take 
place from St. Patrick's Church, F street, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 26th instant, at 10 o'clock, A. M. Eequiem Mass will 
be celebrated." 

The funeral service of Mr. Carbery was conducted by 
the Eev. Father Walter. The pallbearers were Hugh 
B. Sweeny, William B. Todd, Nicholas Callan, Philip E. 
Fendall, John Carroll Brent, William Flaherty, Lewis 
Johnson and Dr. William Jones. The attendance was 
large and without distinctive religious leaning. Of it 
were the members of the Boards of Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council, His Honor Eichard Wallach, the Mayor, 

i« Crystal Springs, 3i miles from the city on the Piney Branch Bead. 
H. F. Turner & Co., Proprietors. Adv. The Evening Star, 1863. 
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and Mr. William Dixon, the Collector of Taxes. And of 
it were the children of the St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum, 
of which he had been a liberal patron. On the casket 
was a cross of japonicas— flower emblem of his char- 
acter, excellence ; emblem of his devotion, Christianity. 
The interment was at St. Patrick's Cemetery. That 
cemetery has been erased. Thomas Carbery, he rests 
in peace at Mount Olivet. 

* ' Board of AiiDEBMEN, Monday 25, 1863. 
**The Chair also laid before the Board a communication 
from the Mayor in relation to the death of ex-Mayor Thomas 
Carbery; which was ordered to be published with the proceed- 
ings of the Board. It is as follows : 

''Mayor's Office, May 25, 1863. 
' ' To THE Board op Alderman and Board op Common CouNcm : 

^^ Gentlemen: It is my melancholy duty to inform you of 
the demise of Ex-Mayor Thomas Carbery, which occurred in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age, at his late residence in this 
city, on Saturday, the 23d instant, and suggest such public 
tribute to his memory as may be proper for his long, able, and 
faithful services to his country in the war of 1812 as captain 
in the regular army, and to this city as a member of its Coun- 
cils and Chief Magistrate from 1822 to 1824. 

** Though none had the good fortune to be associated with 
him in his administration of our city's affairs, many of us 
had the pleasure of an intimate personal intercourse — all the 
opportunity of forming an estimate of his character, public 
and private; and I am confident no one will more deeply de- 
plore the loss to our community than yourselves. 

**I shall be ready to unite with you in any sentiments of 
respect appropriate to the occasion. 

**Very respectfully, 

Eichard Wallach, May or. ^' 

Mr. Pepper, in connection with the same subject, in- 
troduced joint resolutions in relation to the death of 

8 
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ex-Mayor Thomas Carbery, which were read three 
times and passed. 

The estate is estimated to have been two hundred 
thousand dollars. He gave $2,500 to each of his sis- 
ters, Ruth and Catherine, and the family residence. 
He made several minor charitable bequests. Of the 
balaoce of his estate he created a Charity Fund. He 
says : ' ' This Charity Fund will be very large ' ' and di- 
rects his executors to invest and dispose of for the bene- 
fit of the Saint Vincent's Orphan Asylum. The heirs 
thought that either charity begins nearer home or the 
beneficiary already enjoyed sufficiently his donations 
and they promptly instituted an Equity Cause (No. 37) 
for annulment. The Asylum promptly proposed an 
acceptable compromise. It took $15,000. 

The Mayors of Washington, Carbery and the others, 
appear large men with small affairs. They with the 
means at hand were laying the foundations of a struc- 
ture of world-wi^e admiration. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C- 
FORMERLY KNOWN AS COLUMBIAN 
UNIVERSITY AND COLUMBIAN COL- 
LEGE, ACCOMPANIED BY A 
SKETCH OF THE LIVES OF 
THE PRESIDENTS. 

By REAB admiral CHABI/ES HERBERT STCMI^TON. 
(Read before the Society, April 20, 1915.) 

The legislative axjts concerned with the establishment 
of the seat of government of the District of Columbia 
consisted of the Act of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land of December 22, 1788, and the Act of the General 
Assembly of Virginia of December 3, 1789, and the Act 
of the Congress of the United States of July 16, 1791, 
accepting grants of territory conveyed in the two acts 
of the General Assemblies of Maryland and Virginia 
jusi referred to. 

Before the final acceptance by Congress of the grants 
of the two states of Maryland and Virginia and the final 
determination as to the seat of the general government. 
President Washington addressed Congress in 1790 in 
a message treating of the subject of a system of na- 
tional education. Washington was impressed espe- 
cially with the fact that the resort for higher education, 
as collegiate education was then called, to the English 
universities no longer met the needs of the new nation, 
and its democratic principles and society. 

In his message he said : 



(( 



Whether this desirable object would be best promoted by 
oflfering aid to seminaries of learning already established, by 
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the institution of a national university, or by any other ex- 
pedients, will be well worthy of a place in the deliberations of 
the legislature.'' 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia on 
February 18, 1795, informed Washington in answer to 
his offer of a gift for a national university in his life 
time (which was similar to what he eventually left in 
his will), that subject to his approval they had chosen 
a site in the District for a national university. I might 
mention here that the par value of the fifty shares of 
the Potomac Company offered by Washington as a gift 
for this purpose were valued then at $22,200. The site 
referred to which met with Washington 's approval was 
the one bounded by 23d and 25th Streets and E Street, 
N.W., the Potomac at that time forming the southern 
boundary. In after years this site was occupied by the 
Naval Observatory Buildings, and is now occupied by 
the Naval Medical School and its hospital and resi- 
dences near by. This site had in the earliest days of 
the District been proposed as a site for a fort and bar- 
racks and used as a camp for troops afterwards and 
was known first as Peter's Hill after the well-known 
and still existing family of Peter of Georgetown and 
the District, and afterwards as Camp Hill. By the fill- 
ing up of the flats of the Potomac its boundary has been 
extended to B Street and it now borders the Potomac 
Park and Speedway. 

At a later date, near the close of his second term, 
Washington, more than ever convinced of the desira- 
bility of a national university as a means of higher 
education, made his last appeal to Congress, in which 
he said : 

*'Its desirableness has so constantly increased with every 
new view that I have taken of the subject, that I cannot omit 
the opportunity of, once for all, recalling your attention to it.'' 
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• • • 

Among the expected advantages he stiggests the fol- 
lowing: 'l\. 

**The assimilation of the principles, opinions an^-iitanners 
of our countrymen, by the common education of a portion- of 
our youth from every quarter. . . . The more homogeheoHS 
our citizens can be made in these particulars, the greater ^HJ[- , 

be the prospect of permanent union.'' '!•>.'• 

^ • 

As a testimony of his deep and growing interest in * "/ ,.-. 
this enterprise he left at his death in December, 1799, 
this bequest in his last will and testament : 

**I give the fifty shares which I hold in the Potomac Com- 
pany towards the endowment of a University, to be established 
within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the aus- 
pices of the General Government, if that Government should 
incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." 

President Jefferson, having views differing from 
those of Washington as to the power of Congress to 
provide for such general objects, commends, neverthe- 
less, this recommendation of Washington in his mes- 
sage to Congress of December 2, 1806, urging it on 
their present consideration. President Madison early 
in his first term of office earnestly presented the same 
object in his message of December 5, 1810. He en- 
larges upon the reasons which prevailed with Washing- 
ton in the following words : 

**Such an institution, though local in its legal character, 
would be universal in its beneficial effects. By enlightening 
the opinions, by expanding the patriotism, and by assimilating 
th^ principles, the sentiments, and the manners of those who 
might resort to this temple of science, to be re-distributed in 
due time through every part of the community, sources of 
jealousy and prejudice would be diminished, the features of 
national character would be multiplied, and greater extent 
given to social harmony. But above all, a well constitute 
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*• • • 

• •. 

seminary iij/th^* centre of the nation, is recommended by the 
considerj^tjbivthat the additional instruction emanating from 
it, would* ebntribute not less to strengthen the foundations, 
than to- ai&orn the structure of our free and happy system of 

government/' 

• .• • 

, 'l.;";At the close of the war in his message of December 5, 
••\i615, President Madison returns to this subject and 
., *v * reiterates his appeal as follows : 

'•V ' 

**Such an institution claims the patronage of Congress as a 

monument of their solicitude for the advancement of knowl- 
edge, without which the blessings of liberty cannot be fully 
enjoyed, or long preserved ; as a model, instructive in the for- 
mation of other seminaries; as a nursery of enlightened pre- 
ceptors; and as a central resort of youth and genius from 
every part of their country, diffusing on their return, examples 
of those national feelings, those liberal sentiments, and those 
congenial manners which contribute cement to our Union, and 
strength to the great political fabric, of which that is the 
foundation.'' 

From this it can be seen that the intention of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Madison was not to establish an 
institution for narrow, isolated research, but to build 
first of all an institution from which graduates could go 
to every part of the Union prepared to engage in the 
ordinary professions and foUowings of life. So as citi- 
zen leaders in their communities they would diffuse the 
results of their enlightened education and in this way 
make more homogeneous the various communities of 
the country and assimilate by their patriotism all sec- 
tions of the country and all of the newly arrived from 
other nationalities of the world which had been duly 
foresworn in their oath of allegiance and naturalization. 

The long entertained opinions of such men could not 
have been hastily conceived and nothing but the differ- 
ing views of the national Congress as to the power of 
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the general government to act in the matter and the 
pressure of other claims, could have led to the con- 
tinued neglect of these repeated executive recommenda- 
tions. Washington's legacy of shares of the Potomac 
Company had in the meantime become valueless by the 
failure of the Company. Jefferson, after his presi- 
dency, accomplished for his state in the University of 
Virginia what he despaired of for the nation, and since 
Madison's day private enterprise has been left to meet 
a want which public patronage would not assume of 
itself, though it has at times in a meager way fostered ' 
such enterprise. 

While these appeals were being made in 1792, shortly 
after the establishment of the constitutional govern- 
ment of the United States, a college was established at 
Georgetown in the District of Columbia, under the aus- 
pices of the Eoman Catholic order of Jesuits, George- 
town being then a rival of Alexandria, and near to the 
former residence of Bishop Carroll. This college, now 
known as the Georgetown University, was established 
by the Archbishop Carroll and was for the times under 
consideration liberally endowed. It furnished for 
twenty-five years the needs of education for the resi- 
dents of Washington and the South Atlantic States of 
that communion. Since then the Gonzaga College and 
the Catholic University have been also established for 
such needs hereabouts and elsewhere. 

To these institutions have been added the Columbian 
University, now the George Washington University, a 
non-sectarian institution for white people, while the 
Howard University, largely aided by the government, 
meets the requirements of the colored people of African 
descent in this part of the United States. Of late a 
post-graduate institution known as the American Uni- 
versity, under the auspices of the Methodist denomina- 
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tion, has been established as a school for research and 
advanced scholarship. 

About the year 1817, during the administration of 
President Monroe, the Eev. Luther Bice, agent of the 
Baptist General Convention of the United States, con- 
ceived the idea of founding a college in the City of. 
Washington. In 1819 a lot of ground north of Wash- 
ington, the site afterwards occupied by Columbian Col- 
lege, embracing nearly forty-seven acres extending 
about one half a mile northwards from Boundary 
Street between 14th and 15th Streets, was purchased 
by Mr. Bice for a sum of about $7,000. Mr. Bice re- 
ported to the Tri- Annual Baptist Convention at their 
meeting in 1820 that this purchase was made to be pre- 
sented to that body, to promote the education of the 
ministry and ultimately for the formation of a college 
under the direction of the Baptist General Convention. 

Mr. Bice was formerly a missionary abroad and 
seemed to be indefatigable in his efforts for the various 
causes which he undertook. A prominent cause dear to 
his heart seemed to be that of education. A journal of 
his efforts before the establishment of the College ex- 
ists in the archives of the University. It contains his 
receipts and expenditures with a very concise account 
of his wanderings, which were largely on horse back 
or in a wagon. The time of the journal extends from 
1815 to 1819 and the country visited as an itinerant 
agent, collector, and missionary covered New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

On October 30, 1816, Mr. Bice made the following 
entries in his journal, which are quoted as character- 
istic of his remarks and travels : 
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** McNeill's Store, Moore County, North Carolina, at Brother 
Archibald McNeill's. Bead through a historical account of 
St. Helena and the manner of Napoleon's being conveyed to 
it, last evening. Finished the long letter to my brother this 
morning. Eeceived donation from Brother McNeill and from 
his children. — To dinner and baiting — $0.50 . . . 

''October 31. Mountain Creek, Eichmond County, N. C, at 
Brother William Bostick. Finding I could not be supplied 
with a candle at Esq. Martin's where I first put up last even- 
ing, I came here and finished a letter to Brother Chessmann. 
Had an ill night. Wrote this morning one letter. Proceed to 
Fair ground 4 miles, to Hedgecock Creek 9 miles. Here are 
a saw mill and a grist mill — to Rockingham, 1 mile, Richmond 
Court House — ^to Solomon's Creek 8 miles, to Stewartstown 4 
miles, in all 26 miles to-day. A pleasant day." 

The Baptist Convention was so favorably impressed 
with the project of Mr. Rice of locatipg an educational 
institution at Washington, that to enable them to em- 
brace it in their operation they proceeded at once to 
adapt their constitution to the undertaking and passed 
resolutions accepting the proposed site. 

In the meantime a charter was obtained from Con- 
gress by an act approved by President Monroe, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1821. It gave powers to the University trus- 
tees and faculty allowing the organization of academic 
and professional schools, and granting of certificates of 
attainment and diplomas of graduation in the several 
departments. One of the provisions of the charter was 
that 

** Persons of every religious denomination shall be capable 
of being elected as trustees; nor shall any person either as 
President, professor, tutor, or pupil, be refused admittance 
into said college, or be denied any of its priviliges, immunities ; 
or advantages thereof for or on account of his sentiments in 
matters of religion." 
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In pursuance of these provisions the several depart- 
ments of the college, preparatory, collegiate, theolog- 
ical, law and medical, were soon organized. The main 
building for the college, 117 feet long by 47 wide, was 
begun early in 1820 and was finished sufficiently in 1822 
at a cost of $35,000 to allow of the opening of the col- 
lege. The college building was at the time considered 
to be central and about half an hour's walk from the 
White House, from the Capitol, from the Smithsonian 
Institution, from the then National Observatory, and 
generally from the public buildings in the City of 
Washington. The building was a brick edifice, four 
stories high, including the basement and attic, with 
sufficient room to accommodate one hundred students. 
In addition there were three other brick buildings, one 
occupied by the President and his family, another by 
the steward of the college, and the other was used as 
a hall for the philosophical apparatus belonging to tiie 
college and also housed the preparatory department of 
the institution. Although most of the funds of the col- 
lege were obtained by Mr. Eice, the agent, from mem- 
bers of the Baptist denomination, a number of per- 
sonal donations and expressions of interest were re- 
ceived from men of eminence at home and abroad ; from 
such men as Moses Stuart, John Quincy Adams, John 
C. Calhoun, William H. Crawford and Eichard Eush 
at home and kindred spirits including the Bishop of 
Durham, Joseph John Gumey, William Wilberforce, 
Lord Ashburton and others in what was then regarded 
as the mother country. Concerning the institution of 
this college President Monroe states : 

''There is good reason to believe that the hopes of those 
who have so patriotically contributed to advance it to its pres- 
ent stage, will not be disappointed. Its commencement will 
be under circumstances very favorable to its success. Its 
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position, on the high gponnds north of the city, is remarkably 
healthy. The act of incorporation is well digested, looks to 
the proper objects, and grants the powers well adapted to their 
attainment. '* 

The opening of the college is thus described in the 
National Intelligencer of January 15, 1822, under the 
heading of * * Columbian College. ^ ' It says : 

**The inauguration of the faculty took place at the institu- 
tion in College Hall; January 9th. At ten o'clock A. M. the 
procession formed at the house of Professor Chase and moved 
to the College Chapel. The solemnities were introduced by 
prayer by the Eev. Burgess Allison, D. D., then Chaplain of 
Congress one of the vice-presidents of the General (Baptist) 
Convention; the president of the body, the Eev. Eobert B. 
Semple of Virginia, not having been able to attend. The act 
of incorporation passed at the last session of Congress was 
read, and from the records of the trustees the elections re- 
spectively of the members of the faculty. The Eev. Obadiah 
B. Brown, President of the Board of Trustees then rose and 
addressed the President of the College, the Eev. Dr. William 
Staughton, in a few but very appropriate observations pre- 
sented him with the keys of the edifice and invested him with 
the prerogatives of his oflSce, and successively greeted by the 
propfer attributes the various members of the faculty. . . . 
This was followed by an address from the President, the Eev. 
Dr. Staughton, the merits of which cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated. The crowded audience, among whom were several 
of the heads of the departments, and of both houses of Con- 
gress, manifestly experienced the greatest satisfaction." 

The situation of the new college on College Hill was 
said at the time to afford a view which was very beau- 
tiful. Alexandria, Washington and Georgetown were 
in full view. The Capitol, the White House and other 
public buildings could be plainly seen from the win- 
dows of the rooms of the students. The view down the 
Potomac in exceptional circumstances included Mount 
Vernon. 
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The College opened with 39 students, which nmnber 
increased until more than 250 had been received. The 
Library was obtained principally at first in England 
and Germany and numbered between three and four 
thousand volumes. At the institution of the College a 
very interesting letter was received from President 
Monroe giving expression of his personal confidence 
and hope for its success. At a later date, John Quincy 
Adams became its special friend and patron ; assisting 
it with a loan of nearly $20,000 in its time of need, of 
which he relinquished as a donation the sum of $7,000 ; 
and during his Presidency he frequently visited the 
College and watched its progress. 

The Medical Department was begun in March, 1825, 
soon after the establishment of the College under the 
conduct of Thomas Sewall, M.D., and occupying at first 
a building erected by the professors themselves, was 
granted afterwards the occupancy of rooms in and the 
care of the United States Infirmary, which building was 
consumed by fire while in use afterwards as a military 
hospital during the late war, the Medical Department 
having then the use of the building lately occupied by 
the Surgical Museum, and given by Mr. W. W. Cor- 
coran. 

The first Commencement of Columbian College was 
held on the 15th of December, 1824, the President of the 
United States, the Secretaries of State, of War and of 
the Navy and leading members of both houses of Con- 
gress being present. General Lafayette of Eevolu- 
tionary fame, then on his visit to the United States, was 
present at these exercises. At a later hour a formal 
address of welcome was made to General Lafayette by 
the President of the College, after which the General 
and His suite, with the Secretary of State, the Hon. 
John Quincy Adams, the Secretary of War, the Hon. 
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John C. Calhoun and the Speaker of the House of Eep- 
resentatives, the Hon. Henry Clay, together with other 
distinguished citizens, dined with the board of trustees, 
among whom was Postmaster General Meigs, and the 
members of the faculty of the College at the house of 
President Staughton. 

The Law Department was organized in 1826, the Hon. 
William T. Carroll and Mr. Justice Cranch being its 
first professors. It was discontinued on account of the 
financial embarrassments of the College and was not 
revived until 1865. A Theological School also was 
founded, but was soon after removed to Newton, Mass., 
where it now flourishes. The only aid from public 
sources ever received for the College, or as a matter of 
fact, the University, was a grant of $25,000 in city lots, 
made by Congress in 1832, during the Presidency of 
Andrew Jackson, the Jesuit College at Georgetown ob- 
taining a similar gratuity at the same time. The few 
lots remaining in possession of the university are now 
valued at the same amount. 

More serious were the financial difficulties. Though 
there had been many contributions, the expenses had 
been heavy in the construction and equipment of suit- 
able buildings and in the payment of salaries and 
other current expenses. The receipts from tuition fe^s 
were entirely inadequate to meet the regular expenses, 
and, with no productive endowment, an indebtedness 
was sure to arise and to grow. The plans of the pro- 
jectors were on a more liberal scale than the contribu- 
tions, in 1826 the Baptist Convention withdrew its con- 
nection with the College, and in 1827 the faculty resigned 
in a body and the exercises were suspended. In the 
spring of 1828, however, the College reopened and 
.from that date its progress has been steady, if at times 
slow. For the first fifteen years there was indeed a 
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constant struggle for existence rather than for prog- 
ress, and only the continued exertions and self-denying 
labors of trustees and faculty kept the College alive. 

Yet during all this time faithful and learned pro- 
fessors, serving for meager salaries, and refusing more 
liberal oJBfers from other institutions, imparted instruc- 
tion to students whose zeal and a;bilities have been 
proven by the honorable stations they have since at- 
tained in the service of the Church and the State. 

Dr. Staughton resigned the presidency in 1827, and 
in 1828 the Eev. Stephen Chapin, D.D., was chosen as 
his successor. 

On the 25th of September, 1836, occurred the death 
of the Eev. Luther Bice, the man to whom, more than 
any other, the founding of the College was due. 

In the tribute paid to his memory by the board of 
trustees it was gratefully recognized that the College 
was '* mainly indebted for its existence to his generous 
and laborious efforts,'' and that in the days of its 
'^deepest adversity'' it had been ^'sustained by his un- 
wearied and persevering assiduity more than by any 
other means. ' ' It was added : 

**No discouragement could ever damp his zeal, no opposi- 
tion could allay his ardor for its prosperity." 
Resolutions of respect for his memory were adopted 
and the President of the College was requested to de- 
liver an obituary discourse in honor of his life, charac- 
ter and services. 

President Chapin resigned in 1841, after an admin- 
istration of thirteen years, during which the College 
gradually escaped from the burdens of distrust and 
debt under which it was staggering when he accepted 
the presidency. 

In 1843 the Eev. Joel S. Bacon, D.D., became presi- 
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dent. At this time the College was freed from debt, 
though it had no endowment. Under President Bacon 
the collection of a permanent endowment was com- 
menced, and efforts to increase that endowment have 
been continued during the succeeding administrations. 
Dr. Bacon having resigned the presidency in 1854, the 
Eev. Dr. Binney, a returned missionary from Burma, 
was chosen to succeed him. He engaged to hold the 
office for only a brief term and gave place in 1859 to 
the Rev. George W. Samson, D.D., whose difficult task 
it was, with the aid of his colleagues, to carry the insti- 
tution through the time and trials of the Civil War. 

At the outbreak of the war the number of students in 
attendance was greater than at any previous period, 
but most of them soon left, principally for the South, 
and shortly afterwards the College buildings were oc- 
cupied by the government for hospital purposes. The 
College exercises, however, were not suspended, and 
the few students who continued in attendance received 
able instruction in the class rooms. 

The end of the Civil* War brought a reunion in Co- 
lumbian College as well as in the country at large. A 
number of students atid instructors came to the College 
from the military forces of the South; among the latter 
was Mr. William L. Wilson, a previous graduate, who 
wore his gray uniform for some time as ins-tructor in 
the class room. Mr. Wilson became afterwards an 
overseer of the College and a leading figure in political 
life both as a member of the House of Representatives 
from West Virginia and as Postmaster Greneral in the 
cabinet of President Cleveland. He was a charming 
and cultivated gentleman in all positions in life and 
died as president of the Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity in Virginia. 

In 1867 the catalogue of the College showed a decided 
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increase since the stormy times of the Civil War, there 
being twenty-six instructors and four hundred and 
thirty-nine students in all. From the foundation of the 
Columbian College in 1821 down to 1871, the end of 
President Samson's regim, the whole number of stu- 
dents graduated from all departments was 1,184 in 
fifty years, being a yearly average of less than twenty- 
four. Dr. Welling speaks of the Rev. Dr. Samson's 
term as president as one in which during a time of un- 
exampled storm and pressure ^'he had lengthened its 
cords as well as strengthened its stakes." The Law 
School had been successfully reestablished during his 
administration. Mr. W. W. Corcoran had presented a 
Medical School building to the University and Mr. 
Amos Kendall, Postmaster General under Jackson, had 
founded the Kendall Scholarships. In addition, before 
the end of Dr. Samson 's term, a comprehensive scheme 
of collegiate reconstruction had been adopted by the 
board of trustees. At the time of Dr. Samson's resig- 
nation in July 22, 1871, a committee was appointed by 
the board of trustees to o£fer the presidency of the Col- 
lege to Dr. James C. Welling, then professor of belles- 
lettres in Princeton College, a former resident of Wash- 
ington. 

On the 25th of July, 1871, the Legislative Assembly 
of the District of Columbia amended by law the charter 
of the Columbian College so that the board of trustees 
became a self -perpetuating body. 

On the 10th of August, 1871, Professor Welling ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Columbian College and on 
the 7th of October, 1872, recommended immediate meas- 
ures for raising a permanent endowment fund of $250,- 
000. Mr. W. W. Corcoran, president of the board of 
trustees, proposed to give the Trinidad estate of 152 
acres immediately adjoining the city of Washington as 
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his contribution to the permanent endowment of the 
College. This when sold became what is known as the 
nucleus of the Corcoran Endowment Fund. Mr. Cor- 
coran with Mr. John Withers, of Alexandria, remain 
today as the only large benefactors of Columbian Col- 
lege and University. On the 27th of January, 1873, 
the trustees were authorized by the corporation to sell 
the property on College Hill and to locate all of the 
departments of the College in the heart of Washington. 
On the March following the name of the institution was 
changed by Act of Congress to the Columbian Univer- 
sity. At that time the College and University consisted 
of the College proper with an enrollment of 40, Law 
School with an enrollment of 103, Medical School with 
an enrollment of 48, and a Preparatory School with an 
enrollment of 75, making a total of the College and 
allied schools of 266 students. 

In 1884 the new building erected at 15th and H 
Streets, N.W., being completed, the University in its 
departments of the College proper, the Law and Sci- 
entific Schools, took possession of this structure. The 
chemical laboratories were added from time to time and 
formed an extensive lateral annex on the south line of 
the lot, being separated from the main building by a 
heavy brick wall. 

On June 7, 1882, a new preparatory-school building 
was autiiorized and subsequently erected on H Street 
between 13th and 14th Streets and is now a part of the 
University Hospital, the preparatory school having 
been discontinued as a part of the University in 1897, 
there being no necessity for its continuance as a part of 
the College and University system in the face of the ex- 
cellent high schools of the District. 

The grounds on College Hill, the original site of the 
College, extended along 14th Street from Florida Ave- 
9 
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nue to Columbia Road. Sales of this property had 
been made in three periods. The south sixteen acres 
were sold in subdivided building lots beginning about 
1868. Total receipts were about $65,000. The north 
sixteen acres were sold in 1882 for $50,000. The re- 
mainder was sold in 1883 for $87,500. Details con- 
cerning this are given in the treasurer's report for 1886. 

On October 1, 1884, the Corcoran Scientific School 
was established and inaugurated. 

On March 15, 1885, the Admiral Powell Scholarships 
for those desiring entry into the navy or the mercantile 
marine were established on the foundation of a bequest 
made to the University by Admiral Levin M. Powell, 
of the U. S. Navy. 

On June 15, 1885, Mr. Wm. W. Corcoran gave to the 
University a lot of ground in the rear of the Medical 
College building with a view to the eventual extension 
of that building. The Medical School was and still is 
situated on H Street between 13th and 14th Streets. 
In October, 1887, the Dental School was established in 
connection with the Medical College, and housed in the 
same building. 

February 24, 1888, Mr. Wm. W. Corcoran, the presi- 
dent of the corporation since 1869, died. He was dur- 
ing that period a constant benefactor to the College and 
University, an^d it is hoped that his name will be perma- 
nently lip^^d with the University, not only by a resto- 
rati^ii of the Corcoran Endowment Fund to its full 
value, but by naming some dignified structure in the 
future after this generous benefactor, friend and official 
of the institution. 

Although the University from its institution until 
1904 had been more or less under the control of the 
Baptist denomination, and the president of the institu- 
tion was a member of that denomination, it received but 
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a poor and vacillating support financially from that de- 
nomination. After the separation of the Baptists into 
Northern and Southern bodies, it suffered accordingly 
in its contributions. Its greatest contributor was a 
member of the Episcopal Church— Mr. AV. W. Cor- 
coran—and it drifted away so much from the Baptist 
denomination that in December 27, 1888, it was deter- 
mined by President Welling to bring the University to 
the attention of a newly formed Baptist Education So- 
ciety. On May 18, 1889, a committee of the board of 
managers of that Society made a report to the board 
which on October 2, 1889, adopted the report and in it 
states that * * the ejBf ort of the trustees and overseers of 
the University to secure an adequate endowment of the 
institution should be and is commended to the favor- 
able consideration of the denomination. ' ' 

The effect of this appeal and commendation does not 
seen to have been of much consequence for the Univer- 
sity, which went on its usual way. In 1893 the Scxhool 
of Graduate Studies was organized under the charge of 
Dean Munroe, who was also professor of chemistry of 
the University and who remains in both capacities at 
the present day. 

President Welling resigned from the presidency of 
the Columbian University June 18, 1894, and died 
shortly afterwards. His career was the most suc^.ess- 
ful one up to that time and extended for a jKjriod of 
twenty-three years, the longest term held by any presi- 
dent of the College or University since its institution* 
The first endowment of the University was made in re- 
sponse to his efforts. The University grew from a 
college to a university in fact during his long t^5nn, and 
he left behind him the memory of an agreeable and iu> 
complished scholar, a public-spirited resident of Wash- 
ington, whose life has been identified with the (yity with 
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much distinction not only in social life, but also in his 
civic and national services. 

The Eev. Dr. S. H. Greene of Calvary Baptist Church 
of the City acted as president from the departure of 
Dr. Welling until the Rev. B. L. Whitman, D.D., was 
elected to succeed Dr. Welling, July 1, 1895. Dr. Whit- 
man had been previously the president of Colby Uni- 
versity in the State of Maine. He was a man of fine 
presence and an eloquent preacher of the Baptist de- 
nomination and not unnaturally after a short term re- 
turned to parochial life. 

In 1898 the Law School building was erected adjacent 
to the College building at 15th and H Streets, N.W. 
The same year Congress amended the charter by an 
Act which required that two thirds of the trustees of 
the University and the president of the University shall 
be members of regular Baptist churches. The over- 
seers were abolished and the trustees were divided into 
three classes of seven each. 

Dr. Whitman resigned on January 19, 1900, to take 
ejBfect April 1, 1900. From that date until June 18, 
1902, Dr. S. H. Grreene again acted as president of the 
University. On the latter date Dr. C. W. Needham, a 
layman, a member of the District bar, who had been 
dean of the Law School, was elected president of the 
University. 

In 1904 Congress passed an Act restoring the non- 
denominational character of the institution and permit- 
ting a change in its name. In 1902 the new Medical 
School building had been finished and a very consider- 
able addition made to its hospital. The same year the 
Columbian College, the Corcoran Scientific School and 
the School of Graduate Studies were merged into one 
Department of Arts and Sciences. In 1903 conferences 
were held between the representatives of the Washing- 
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ton Memorial Institution, the George Washington Me- 
morial Association, which had been incorporated in 
1898, and of the Colmnbian University with a view to 
combine and form a memorial institution and hall bear- 
ing the name of George Washington for graduate work 
and research and for cooperation in such work. For 
some time the name Columbian had been confused with 
that of Columbia College and University in New York, 
making such a change desirable for that among other 
reasons. 

On September 1, 1904, a proposition of the George 
Washington Memorial Association that Columbian 
University change its name to that of the George Wash- 
ington University was accepted by the board of trus- 
tees. As previously mentioned, on January 23, this 
year. Congress passed an act making the University 
non-sectarian and giving the board of trustees this 
power to change its name. A proposition from the 
George Washington Memorial Association had been 
made about that time to erect the memorial building at 
a cost of $500,000 to be used for graduate study and 
scientific research. 

About this time, however, Mr. Andrew Carnegie es- 
tablished an Institute for Scientific Eesearch, to be 
placed in Washington, D. C, with a munificent endow- 
ment, and covering the field of research proposed by the 
Memorial Association. This caused the abandonment 
of the project for the erection of the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Hall, which had, however, advanced so 
far as the adoption of plans for this and other Univer- 
sity buildings, prepared by Messrs. George B. Post and 
Sons, architects, of New York City. 

The first convocation of the newly named George 
Washington University took place on February 22, 
1905. In 1905 an Act of Congress was passed allowing 
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the incorporation of colleges with financial autonomy 
to be affiliated with the University. Under this act 
the National College of Pharmacy and the College of 
Veterinary Medicine were subsequently organized and 
affiliated. In 1907 the College of Political Sciences was 
formed as a separate school in the University and dur- 
ing the same year the Division of Education was also 
formed. At a later period the College of Political Sci- 
ences was amalgamated with the College of Arts and 
Sciences under the revived name of Columbian College, 
while the Division of Education became the Teachers 
College of the present day. 

The catalogue for 1908 shows in the Department of 
Arts and Sciences for that year 643 students. In the 
professional departments there were 

198 in the Department of Medicine 
52 in the Department of Dentistry 
328 in the Department of Law 
61 in the College of Pharmacy 
1,282 total 
less 24 duplicates 

1,258 students in all 

In 1910 and 1911 the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity drew up regulations providing for the representa- 
tion of the alumni on the board of trustees by six of the 
alumni of the University, holders of any degree, hon- 
orary or in course, of not less than ten years' standing, 
the voters being holders of any degree of not less than 
three years' standing. These regulations have gone 
into effect and six out of the twenty-one members of the 
board of trustees are composed of elected representa- 
tives of the alumni of the University. 

Coeducational Movement. 

In 1881 when the question of a reorganization and 
expansion of the University came under discussion, it 
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was suggested by the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose that women should be admitted to all schools and 
departments of the University on the recommendation 
of a majority of the faculties in each school and subject 
to the approval of the corporation. 

In 1884, after prolonged consideration, a bare major- 
ity of the faculty of the Medical School favored the 
admission of women to the Medical School and the first 
woman graduate received a diploma in March, 1887. 
This graduate was Mrs. Clara Bliss Hines, now Mrs. 
Finley. 

In 1884, when the Corcoran Scientific School was 
opened, women were admitted to it. 

In the ColumbiaQ College minutes, September 24, 
1888, the following minute appears : 



** Voted that Miss Thurston might enter the College course 
by paying the matriculation fee and standing examinations 
once a month with each of the members of the faculty/* 

January, 1889, Columbian College minutes : 

* 'Voted to permit Miss Thurston to have her examinations 
at her home/' 

September, 1889, Columbian College minutes : 

** Voted that the lady students be granted the privilege o£ 
using a room in the University building for the purpose of 
organizing a literary society in case they request it. * ' 

On June 16, 1890, the following resolution was i)assGd 
by the board of trustees : 

''That no student under twenty-one years of age shall he 
admitted to the Columbian College unless he or ailie shall pur- 
sue studies in at least three schools of the college, and shall 
embrace in his or her selections at least twelve hours of at- 
tendance on recitations or lectures per week." 
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In this indirect but not heroic way coeducation was 
established in Columbiaa College which continues until 
the present day. In the Medical School and Law 
School the admissions of women had a varying history, 
but at present all schools and departments of the Uni- 
versity are open to women and as a matter of fact there 
are women in all departments except the Veterinary 
College. There are no more loyal graduates of the 
College and University than these women. 

In the academic year ending June 10, 1914, there were 
enrolled in all departments of the University 344 
women, the entire enrollment for the year being 1,611, 
The larger number of women are in Columbian College 
and the Teachers College. 

The division of Architecture now existing in the Col- 
lege of Engineering takes the place of the College of 
Architecture formerly existing as a part of the Univer- 
sity. It has always secured the interest of the local 
architects and has received at times generous aid from 
them. The architectural students for 1914-15 so far 
number 20, who are candidates for degrees, while there 
are in addition 23 who are taking special courses in 
architecture. 

The original charter of the Columbian College pro- 
vided that the records of the proceedings, finances, etc., 
of the College should be open to the inspection or ex- 
amination of the Attorney General of the United States. 
On April 25, 1910, the House of Representatives re- 
quested such examination by the office of the Attorney 
General. On June 2, 1910, the Attorney General made 
a preliminary report upon the financial a£fairs of the 
University and found that the expenses of the Univer- 
sity had exceeded its income, which resulted in the 
impairment of some of the endowment of funds of the 
University and a very considerable indebtedness. A 
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final report was made upon this subject by the Depart- 
ment of Justice on December 6, 1910. 

On August 31, 1910, Dr. Charles W. Needham re- 
signed as P resident of thp University. Admiral Charles 
H. Stockton, LL.D., U.S.N, retired, was elected as 
acting president from the board of trustees on August 
31, 1910, and elected president of the University on 
November 30, 1910, In the meantime a reorganization 
of the University and reduction of the expenditures 
was affected, which was followed by a sale of the prop- 
erty at 15th and H Streets, N.W. The Law School was 
moved to the Masonic Temple building at 13th and H 
Streets, being placed in the upper stories of that edi- 
fice. The remaining College departments of Arts and 
Sciences, except that of Chemistry, were moved to a 
series of buildings on I Street between 16th Street and 
Vermont Avenue. The Medical and Dental Schools 
with the Department of Chemistry remained estab- 
lished in the University building on H Street between 
13th and 14th Streets, N.W. The Associated Schools 
remained in the buildings previously occupied by them. 

In 1912 the Departments in the I Street buildings 
were removed to their present quarters on G Street 
between 20th and 21st Streets, which were at first 
rented but the following year were purchased by the 
University. Since then an engineering laboratory has 
been erected in the rear of the building just mentioned 
and other property in the vicinity acquired or rented. 
Two buildings at 13th and L Streets have been also 
acquired by the University for a Nurses' Home through 
the efforts of the lady board of managers of the Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

A provision was made in 1910 for the impairments of 
the. endowment funds which had occurred at various 
times from the earliest days of Columbian College until 
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1910 by a deed of trust upon the most valuable property 
of the University, on H Street, N.W., upon which the 
Medical and Dental Schools and the University Hos- 
pital are now placed. 

The finanacial condition of the University is now 
good, there being a small but effective endowment fund, 
considerable property on G Street and elsewhere, be- 
sides the H Street property and Law, Medical and Arts 
and Sciences libraries amounting to over 48,000 vol- 
umes, an excellent teaching plant and enrollment up to 
April 1st of this year of 1915, of 1,788 students in all 
of the Departments. This is the greatest enrollment 
in the history of the University. 

This enrolment is divided among the various schools 
of the University as follows : 

Graduate School 96 

Columbian College 594 

Engineering 219 

Teachers College 141 

Law 400 

Medicine 147 

Dentistry 109 

Pharmacy 64 

Veterinary 40 

1^810 

Less duplicates 22 

l^TSS 

of this number about seventy-five per cent, attend at 
the late hours after 5 P. M. and 395 of the total are 
women. Since its founding in 1821 the University has 
conferred 8,261 degrees upon 6,707 persons. 

Professional Schools. 

The Medical School of the University was established 
as previously mentioned in 1825. Chronologically it is 
in order of establishment the seventeenth medical 
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school in the United States. For many years the 
school was known as the National Medical College, sub- 
sequently as the Department of Medicine of the Colum- 
bian University, it now bears the official title of the 
Medical School of the George Washington University. 

When it was first established and for many years 
afterwards, the Medical School, like most others in the 
United States gave only a two years' course of five 
months each. In 1878 the course was lengthened by 
the establishment of a spring session devoted to lec- 
tures in certain special subjects. In 1879 the course 
was lengthened to seven months and attendance upon 
three annual sessions required, and in 1893 attendance 
upon four annual sessions was required from all candi- 
dates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. In order 
to increase the facilities for actual bedside teaching the 
University Hospital and the University Dispensary 
were established in 1898 and made a part of the Med- 
ical School. In 1902 the old Medical School building 
in use since 1897 gave way to the present large and 
well-arranged structure. 

The Medical School has been for several years a 
member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and it is one of the Schools contained in Class A 
of that Association. The degree of M.D. given by the 
University is recognized by every medical examining 
board in the United States as evidence of adequate 
medical education and it is accredited for all of the 
work by the combined (Eoyal) Medical Examining 
Boards in England. At least one year at College is 
required for admission. The Medical School is the only 
one of the departments of the University which re- 
quires so many hours of attendance as to bar admission 
to employees of the general government. With its ad- 
joining hospital and dispensary it is in excellent condi- 
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tion, being in charge of a retired officer of the Army, 
Col. W. C. Borden of the Medical Corps. 

The Law School of the University was first organ- 
ized as previously mentioned in 1826, but was discon- 
tinued a year later. In 1865 it was ' reestablished and 
has been in continuous session since that time. It is 
the oldest law school in the District of Columbia. It 
began with a two-years course and with only two in- 
structors, one for the senior class and one for the junior 
class. During the earlier period its classes met for one 
hour sessions on three evenings of the week. At pres- 
ent the course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws re- 
quires three years of attendance averaging twelve 
hours of class work per week and the classes meet both 
in the forenoon and in the late afternoon. Its faculty 
has grown from two to fifteen, six of whom devote their 
entire time to its work. 

In 1900 the Law School became one of the charter 
members of the Association of American Law Schools 
and it has remained a member of the Association since 
that time. About forty per cent, of the regular stu- 
dents in the Law School have graduated from college 
before taking their law course. Its graduates may be 
found in every state of the Union occupying positions 
of trust and honor on the bench, at the bar, in business 
and in the administration of the affairs of the State and 
nation. In numbers it is the second school in the Uni- 
versity and it has always borne a high reputation 
among the law schools of the country. 

The Dental School.— The first course of lectures in 
the Dental School began November, 1887, under the 
title of the Columbian University Dental Department. 
The course then extended over two years of five months 
each. Two years later the course was extended to 
seven months; but this additional time being found 
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inadequate to keep pace with the ever increasing de- 
mand for higher dental education, the course was grad- 
ually increased, until now it extends over three years 
of eight months each. 

The College of Engineering and the Teachers College 
as well as the School of Graduate Studies are parts of 
the Department of Arts and Sciences and their cur- 
riculum has much in common with Columbian College, 
so that they have in part only a distinct entity. Their 
significance is shown largely by their titles. Allied to 
this Department of Arts and Sciences but in an unoffi- 
cial capacity is the society of Columbian women who 
have by their exertions provided scholarships for the 
use of young women of merit unable to secure complete 
education. 

Associated Courses. 

These are institutions in the District of Columbia or- 
ganized as corporations under the revised charter of 
the University, having separate financial foundations 
but educationally forming a part of the system of the 
George Washington University. 

The National College of Pharmacy, which is the out- 
growth of the Columbian Pharmaceutical Association, 
organized in April, 1871, was chartered under the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress in 1872, and opened its 
doors to students November 11, of that year. In Feb- 
ruary, 1906, it became a member of the educational sys- 
tem of the George Washington University, under the 
charter of the University granted by Congress March 
2, 1905, providing for the organization of colleges. The 
president of the University is ex-ofjicio president of the 
National College of Pharmacy and the College is re- 
presented in the President's Council by a dean. The 
College building is centrally located on I Street, N.W., 
between 8th and 9th Streets. 
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In 1908 the College of Veterinary Medicine was or- 
ganized and became an associated college of the Uni- 
versity with a financial autonomy and board of trustees 
of its own. Very considerable instruction is given to 
the students of this College in the Medical School and 
the Department of Chemistry of the University. Grad- 
uates from this school are eligible for examination to 
the army as veterinarians and for entry into the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its relation to Domestic 
Animals. After an examination and the regular course 
they receive the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Med- 
icine. 

The City of Washington has become more and more 
an educational center and a desirable place for sesearch 
and residence, and the instruction late in the day spe- 
cially given by this University affords opportunities for 
employees in the government service and elsewhere to 
acquire both collegiate and professional education. 
The George Washington University with its many and 
varied activities is now performing a most useful func- 
tion in the city and nation and is ready for the desired 
and natural expansion in plant and teaching which 
should soon come by the aid of its alumni, from the 
public-spirited members of the community and from 
the friends of education everywhere. 

The following sketches of the lives of the founder of 
the University, Luther Kice, and of the various presi- 
dents and acting presidents are contributed by Deans 
Hodgkins and Wilbur. 

The Rev. Luther Eice, founder of Columbian Col- 
lege, was born in Northborough, Mass., March 25, 1783 ; 
he died on a collecting tour through the South for Co- 
lumbian College, September 25, 1836. 

In his boyhood he attended the public schools and 
worked upon his father 's farm. At sixteen on his own 
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initiative he went on a six months trip to Georgia to 
assist in getting lumber for shipbuilding. His self- 
reliance and energy of character are noteworthy in 
early years. At nineteen he joined the Congregational 
Church in Northborough after a spiritual experience 
through many months comparable to John Bunyan's 
in the ''Grace Abounding." From this time Luther 
Eice was interested in Christian missions and was re- 
solved to enter the Christian ministry. He was edu- 
cated in Leicester Academy, in Williams College, and in 
Andover Theological Institution. 

In a letter of March 18, 1811, he wrote, ' ' I have de- 
liberately made up my mind to preach the Gospel to 
the heathen. ' ' 

He was one of that remarkable company of young 
men at Williams and Andover— Judson, Eice, Nott, 
Newell, Hall, Eichards, Mills— who initiated in Amer- 
ica the modem missionary movement. Their efforts 
resulted in the formation of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Adoniram Jud- 
son by appointment and Luther Eice at his own charges 
became missionaries of the Board and sailed within a 
few weeks of each other for Calcutta, India. Both of 
them changed their views of Christian doctrine, severed 
their connection with the Congregational Board and 
became Baptists. Judson remained in India, Eice re- 
turned to America to enlist the aid of the Baptist 
Churches and develop the missionary enterprise. The 
Baptist General Convention, commonly called the Tri- 
ennial Convention, was organized May 18, 1814. This 
Convention appointed Luther Eice as its agent to raise 
missionary funds in America, and Mrs. and Mrs. Jud- 
son as its missionaries in Burma. 

On his first missionary journey through the country 
Luther Eice organized about seventy missionary soci- 
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eties. In 1817, he reported to the Triennial Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia that he had travelled 7,800 miles, 
collected $3,700, journeying, as he said, 'through wil- 
dernesses and over rivers, across mountains and val- 
leys, in heat and cold, by day and by night, in weariness 
and painf ulness, and fasting and loneliness. ' ' 

The new missionary impulse in the Baptist churches 
was followed by a rapid development in education. 
Hamilton Theological Seminary was founded in 1820 ; 
Waterville, now Colby College, in 1820; Columbian 
College, in 1821; Georgetown College in Kentucky in 
1824 ; Newton Theological Institution in 1825. 

Columbian College was typical of the national scope 
of this missionary movement. Luther Eice is justly 
remembered as its founder. He brought about the 
transfer of a theological school, started in Philadelphia 
with eighteen students, to Washington in the District 
of Columbia. A tract of forty-six and a half acres was 
purchased and a building erected toi accommodate eighty 
students. The college was chartered in 1821 as Co- 
lumbian College. The theological professors withdrew 
and founded Newton Theological Institution and the 
College developed in the field of general education. In 
1821 the Triennial Convention assumed control of Co- 
lumbian College and appointed Luther Eice agent and 
treasurer. He was ill adapted to the detailed duties 
of accounting. Funds were insufficient, perplexities 
increased, critics multiplied, and in 1826 the Conven- 
tion severed its connection with Columbian College. 

The personal devotion of Luther Eice to the College 
never failed. Other financial agents were appointed 
but he still collected funds; it is said that he always 
prayed for Columbian College by name in his public 
and private devotions. He never married ; the College 
was his family and his home. His letters uniformly 
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began with the superscription '* College Hill." His 
dying request was, **Send my sulky and horse and bag- 
gage to Brother Brooks, with directions to send them 
to Brother Sherwood, and say that all belong to the 
College.'' For fifteen years in missionary journeys 
through Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, Luther Erce preached the Gospel, organized 
churches, and at the same time made the ''College in 
Washington City" an object of contribution, of affec- 
tion, and prayer. He lived to see the College enlarged 
and relatively prosperous. Upon one of his journeys 
he was taken ill and died at the house of his friend. Dr. 
Mays, in Edgefield District, South Carolina, September 
25, 1836. 

Pbesidents. 

The Rev. William Staughton, D.D., 

1821-1827, 

Professor of General History, Belles-Lettres and Moral 

Philosophy, and of Divinity and Sacred Ehetoric. 

He was born at Coventry, England, January 4, 1770, 
and died at Washington, D. C, December 12, 1829. He 
graduated at Bristol Theological College in 1792, and 
shortly afterward came to this country. He preached 
for a year and a half at Georgetown, S. C, and then re- 
moved to New York City, and later to Bordentown, 
N. J., where he was pastor of the Baptist Church and 
principal of the seminary. He was pastor at Burling- 
ton, N. J., from 1797 to 1805, when he accepted a call 
to the First Baptist Church at Philadelphia, where he 
remained until 1811, when he joined with many mem- 
bers of the First Church in forming the Sansom Street 
Church, of which he was pastor until 1822, when he 
resigned to enter upon the duties of president of the 
Columbian College to which office he had been elected 
10 
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in 1821. He resigned from the College in 1827, and in 
1829 was elected president of Georgetown College, Ky., 
but died before assuming office. 

He was considered the most eloquent preacher in Ms 
denomination; he was an earnest worker in educa- 
tional lines, being engaged in teaching most of his life; 
and he was a leader in missionary work. He received 
the degree of D.D. from Princeton in 1801. He pub- 
lished a volume of poems when but a youth, and a few 
sermons and discourses. 

The Rev. Stephen Chapin, D.D., 

1828-1841, 

Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and 

Belles-Lettres. 

He was bom in Milford, Mass., November 4, 1778, 
and died October 1, 1845. He graduated from Harvard 
in 1804, and then studied theology under Eev. Na- 
thaniel Emmons, of Franklin, Mass. He entered the 
Congregational ministry and served as pastor at Hills- 
borough, N. H., from 1805 to 1808, and at Mt. Vernon, 
N. H., from 1809 to 1818. Having changed his views on 
the mode and subjects of baptism, he entered the Bap- 
tist ministry, and in 1819 was ordained pastor of the 
church at North Yarmouth, Me. In 1822 he accepted 
the professorship of theology in Waterville College 
(now Colby University), and remained there until 1828, 
when he became President of the Columbian College. 
This position he retained until 1841, when failing 
health compelled him to resign. He was a man of cul- 
ture and learning, and won the regard of all with whom 
he associated. In Washington he was intimate with 
the leading statesmen and scholars of his day. His 
published works include but a few sermons, addresses 
and essays. 
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The Rev. Joel Smith Bacon, D.D., 

1843-1854, 

Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

He was born in Cayuga Co., N. T., September 3, 
1802, and died November 9, 1869, at Eichmond, Va. He 
studied at Homer Academy and Hamilton College, 
graduating from the latter in 1826, with the highest 
honors. He taught in Virginia for a year, and was in 
charge of a classical school at Princeton, Mass. In 
1830 he was elected president of Georgetown College, 
Ky., but held the office only until 1833 when he became 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy at 
Hamilton College, N. Y. At his request, shortly after 
entering upon his duties, he was transferred to the 
chair of moral and intellectual philosophy which was 
erected especially for him. The necessity of settling 
the estate of his father-in-law who died in 1837, com- 
pelled him to resign from Hamilton College and re- 
move to Salem, Mass., and while living there he was for 
two years pastor of the church at Lynn. In 1843 he 
became president of the Columbian College, and held 
the office until 1854. From 1855 to 1866 he was en- 
gaged in female education in the South, and in 1866 he 
accepted an appointment from the American and 
Foreign Bible Society to distribute Bibles among the 
colored people, and though seemingly a lowly work he 
enjoyed it with his whole heart, and continued this 
labor until his death. 

**He was a true man of pure and lofty sentiments, with 
broad and generous sympathies, with kindly affections, and 
singularly free from all partisan prejudices and bitter 
jealousies.'* 
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The Rev. Joseph Getchell Binney, D.D., 

. 1855-1858, 

Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

He was bom at Boston, Mass., December 1, 1807, and 
died at sea November 26, 1877, while returning to 
Burma. He was educated at Tale and Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and was ordained in 1832. He settled 
at Savannah, Ga., but in 1843 he went to India to engage 
in missionary work among the Karens. He established 
in 1845 the Karen Seminary for the training of native 
ministers, but after some years he returned to Amer- 
ica, owing to the precarious health of Mrs. Binney. 
He was engaged for a time as pastor at Elmira, N. T., 
and Augusta, Ga., and in 1855 accepted the presidency. 
He resigned in 1858 to resume his work among the 
Karens, where he labored with great success until 1875, 
when failing health caused him to take a trip to Amer- 
ica. On his return, in 1877, he died at sea and was 
buried in the Indian Ocean. . 

The Rev. George Whitefield Samson, D.D., 

1859-1871, 

Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

He was born at Harvard, Mass., September 29, 1819. 
He studied under Eev. Chas. Train and Principal Silas 
Bailey, of the Worcester Manual Labor School, and 
graduated from Brown University in 1839. For a year 
he was assistant principal of the Worcester Manual 
Labor School, and in 1840 entered the Newton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, from which he graduated in 1843. In 
the same year he became pastor of the E Street Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C, where he had preached dur- 
ing his seminary course. For the two years from 1850 
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to 1852 he was pastor at Jamaica Plains, Mass., and 
then returned to the E Street Church, where he re- 
mained until he became president of the College in 

1859. It was his difficult task to have the direction of 
the College affairs during the trying times of the war, 
but, with the aid of his colleagues, he kept the College 
open, and was even planning further extension of its 
work. In 1862, upon his recommendation, a commit- 
tee from the trustees was appointed to consider the 
reestablishment of the Law School ; and largely through 
the exertions of President Samson, a building was pur- 
chased and the School was opened in 1865. After the 
war, large sums were expended in improvements of the 
buildings and grounds of the College. He resigned 
from the College in 1871, and accepted the presidency 
of Eutgers Female College, New York City. This 
office he resigned in 1875, but resumed it in 1886. In 
addition to his college work he was engaged in preach- 
ing and training young men for evangelistic labors. 
He was a constant contributor to the periodical press, 
and published a number of volumes. In 1852 appeared 
*'To Daimonion, or the Spiritual Medium," issued in 

1860, with a supplement as ' * Spiritualism Tested, ' ' and 
in 1868, as ** Physical Media in Spirtual Manifesta- 
tions. ' * Other works are : ' ' Outlines of the History of 
Ethics," 1860; ^^ Elements of Art Criticism," 1867; 
*'The Atonement," 1878; ** Divine Law as to Wines," 
1880; ** English Kevisers' Greek Text shown to be Un- 
authorized," 1882; *' Guide to Self -Education, " 1886; 
** Guide to Bible Interpretation," 1887; and ''Idols of 
Fashion and Culture," 1888. He died in 1896. 
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James Clarke Welling, LL.D., 

1871-1894, 

Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy and Lec- 
turer on History in the College, 
Professor of Public and Private International Law in 

the Law School. 

He was born July 14, 1825, at Trenton, N. J. He 
prepared for college at the Trenton Academy, and 
entered Princton, from which he graduated at 1844. 
He was a private tutor in Virginia for two years, and 
then began the study of law. In 1848 he became asso- 
ciate principal of the New York Collegiate School, but 
after a short time he accepted the position of literary 
editor of the National Intelligencer at Washington. 
He became associate editor of that journal in 1856 and 
was charged with its chief conduct until 1865, when 
failing health, induced by his arduous labors, compelled 
him to resign. 

As editor of the Intelligencer during the trying 
period of the war, he occupied a place of singular diffi- 
culty and of great importance and inlluence. The dis- 
cussions in the journal during this period often took the 
f Ofm of elaborate papers on questions of constitutional 
or international law, and exercised an acknowledged 
injluence on public opinion. 

After his resignation from the Intelligencer, he spent 
a year of travel and study in Europe. Eetuniing to 
Washington, he resumed the duties of clerk of the U. S. 
Court of Claims, to which office he had been appointed 
in 1863. In 1867 he became president of St. John's 
College, Md., and in 1870 he was called to the chair of 
belles-lettres in Princeton. In 1871 he was elected 
president of the Columbian College. Under his ad- 
ministration the name of the institution was changed to 
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the Columbian University, a permanent endowment 
fund was raised for the first time, large and conveni- 
ently arranged buildings were erected in the heart of 
Washington, the Law School was greatly enlarged, the 
Scientific School and the Dental School were estab- 
lished, the number of students was increased from 326 
in 1871 to 755 in 1891, the number of the faculty from 
twenty-five in 1871 to fifty-six in 1891, without counting 
more than once several professors who teach in more 
than one department. 

President Welling was connected with many literary, 
historical and scientific societies. He was the presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Society of Washington, was 
president of the board of trustees of the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, was a regent of the Smithsonian Institution 
and chairman of its executive committee. He wrote a 
great deal, but most of his published works, as yet, ap- 
peared in the form of editorials and literary addresses, 
and of contributions to various periodicals. He re- 
signed January, 1894, and died the same year. 

The Rev. B. L. Whitman, 

1895-1900. 

The Eev. Benaiah Longley Whitman was president 
of Columbian University from 1895 to 1900. He was 
born in Torbrook, N. S., November 21, 1862 ; he died in 
Seattle, Washington, November 27, 1911. He prepared 
for college in Worcester Academy, Mass. He gradu- 
ated from Brown University in the class of 1887, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and received also in 
1890. He received the honorary degree of D.D. from 
Bowdoin College in 1894; the degree of LL.D. from 
Howard University in 1899, and from Furman Univer- 
sity in 1906. He married Mary J. Scott, of Newton, 
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Mass., December 6, 1888. He was pastor of the Free 
Street Baptist Church, Portland, Maine, 1890-1892; 
president of Colby University, 1892-1895 ; president of 
Columbian University, 1895-1900 ; pastor of the Fifth 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Penna., 1900-1907 ; First 
Baptist Church, Seattle, Wash., from 1908 until his 
death in 1911. He was lecturer in Bucknell Univer- 
sity, 1900-^1907 ; trustee of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, 1894^1902; of Crozier Theological Seminary, 
1901-1908 ; president of the American Baptist Histor- 
ical Society, 1900-1907. 

He was author of ''Elements of Ethics," 1893; ''Ele- 
ments of Sociology," 1894; "Elements of Political 
Science," 1899; "Outlines of Political History," 1900. 
He was a member of the Delta Upsilon Fraternity and 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

President Whitman had a commanding personality. 
He was of large figure and his face was impressive with 
philosophic calm. It was natural to him to do things 
in a large way. He was eminent in scholarship, and 
his judgments were always characterized by magna- 
nimity. Strong intellectuality marked his sermons and 
addresses, somewhat cold during his presidency but in 
later years genial with the heart quality of one who 
with deepening sympathies loved his fellow men. 

The University grew in a wholesome way during his 
administration. The student body increased from one 
thousand to thirteen hundred ; there were many addi- 
tions to the faculties and many new courses of study. 
In general much advance was made in standardizing 
instruction and in developing educational relationships. 
But the illusion of a large endowment for a work of 
national scope was doubtless the greatest misfortune 
of those years. The president's first task was thought 
to be the collection of funds, and this task Doctor Whit- 
man resigned to his successors. 
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Charles WUKs Needham, LL.D., 1902-1910, 

Professor of Law. 

Mr. C. W. Needham, LL.B., LL.D., was bom in Cas- 
tile, N. T., September 30, 1848. He received the de- 
gree of LL.B. from the Albany Law School in 1869. 
He practiced law at Chicago, 111., from 1874 to 1890 
and at Washington, D. C, from 1890 to 1897. In 1897 
he was elected professor of law at the George Washing- 
ton University and organized the School of Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence and Diplomacy of which he was 
made dean. In 1902 he was elected president of the 
George Washington University, continuing until his 
resignation, August 31, 1910, to act as lecturer upon 
legal ethics, constitutional law, trusts and trades un- 
ions. He is the author of several pamphlets on educa- 
tion, law and jurisprudence. He is now, 1915, one of 
the counsel of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

William Buggies, LL.D., 

Tutor and Professor, 1822-1877, 

Acting President, 1841-43 ; 1854^55 ; 1858-59. 

He was bom in Rochester, Mass., September 5, 1797, 
and died September 10, 1877. He graduated from 
Brown University in 1820 and in 1852 received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from that University. 

He became tutor in Columbian College in 1822, at its 
opening and remained on the faculty until his death in 
1877. During this long service of fifty-five years— a 
length of service in one institution almost without a 
parallel— he was universally esteemed for the conscien- 
tiousness with which he discharged his duties and for 
his high intelligence and his blameless character. Dur- 
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ing most of the period of his connection with the Col- . 
lege he occupied the chair of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, but from 1861 to 1874 he gave courses also 
in political economy and civil polity, for which his 
long residence in Washington and his broad studies had 
given him special training. 

The trustees, in adopting resolutions in appreciation 
of his services, declared : 

**We hereby testify and record our exalted sense of the vir- 
tues which adorned his private character, the unselfish zeal he 
brought to the performance of all his duties and the inesti- 
mable value of the manifold and multiform services which he 
rendered to the College during the long period of his con- 
nection with its history." 

Adoniram Judson Huntington, D.D., 

Tutor, 1843-46; 

Professor, 1846-49; 1852-59; 1865-1903. 

He was bom at Braintree, Vt., July 6, 1818, and died 
July 15, 1903. His college course, interrupted by ill- 
health, was pursued at Columbia College, New York, 
Brown University, and Columbian College, Washing- 
ton, and he graduated from the latter in 1843. He was 
immediately appointed tutor of Latin and Greek, and 
became professor in 1846. In 1849 he resigned to en- 
ter the active ministry, but because of frail health 
returned to teaching in 1852. Again in 1859 he sought 
to carry out his life-long desires, and accepted a pas- 
torate in Farmville, Va., and later in Augusta, Ga., but 
in 1865 he returned to the College, where he remained 
until his death. He was on the faculty for fifty-one 
years, although during the last three years he gave only 
occasional lectures. 
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Without doubt, Dr. Huntington was the best-beloved 
man who has ever been connected with the University. 
He was a ripe scholar, an inspiring teacher, a helpful 
friend. His students admired and loved him and many 
a life has been made better by the quiet influence of his 
noble character. 



MABYLAND'S PART IN POUNDING THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

Bt J. rEEDEEICK ESSAET. 
(Eead before the Society, May 18, 1915.) 

I am frequently led to wonder if this generation of 
Marylanders realizes the very important part played by 
their State in the great drama of the Revolution, in the 
momentous events which that war made possible and 
in the process of creating a new and untried system 
of government on this continent. The state has had 
an honorable share in all this and the descendants of 
the men who stood out boldly in the early period of our 
history, the heroic spirits who pledged Maryland to the 
cause of freedom and led her across the threshold of 
national life, may feel sincere pride in the achievements 
of her statesmen, her soldiers, her patriots. 

Civilization accords no rarer privilege to the men 
who make history than the privilege of founding or- 
derly government. Thousands there may be who have 
builded upon an order, once established; other thou- 
sands may have been privileged to defend it and to 
enjoy its usufructs, but there are only a few men whom 
all mankind honor as pathfinders, as fearless pioneers 
in the development of a system of human authority. 

This is just as true of the American republic as it is 
of any of the governments that have gone before it or 
any that have come after it. A mere handful of figures 
stand out preeminently in the great struggle that gave 
this country its equality before the world, and its people 
their right to '4ife, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." A vast multitude of men made sacrifices of 

140 
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their property, their blood and their lives that this end 
might be achieved, but oblivion has claimed all but that 
small group of giants who completed the work of the 
sword by welding the colonies into a confederation and 
the confederation into an indissoluble union. 

And as the Revolutionary period recedes, as the per- 
spective grows, interest in its historic events and in its 
dynamic personalities, becomes more and more absorb- 
ing. The men who made this republic possible; the 
men who laid its foundation upon deep and enduring 
lines; the men whose brain brought into being the 
organic law of the United States are more and more 
profoundly venerated by each succeeding generation. 

It was Maryland's fortune to contribute handsomely 
to the soldiery and to the statesmanship of this era. And 
it is with personalities rather than with principles that 
I shall deal ; with events rather than with abstractions. 
History, after all, is but the sum total of men's activi- 
ties, but a record of their passions, their prejudices, 
their patriotism as reflected in their deeds. National 
achievement is only the focusing of individual achieve- 
ment, only a concentration of individuality. That is 
why this brief review will comprehend men rather than 
measures. 

Six Marylanders of towering stature stand out in the 
solemn proceeding that gave this nation its birth, that 
organized a confederation to promote a successful war, 
that founded a permanent government out of the chaos 
that followed the victory at Yorktown. Charles Car- 
roll of CarroUton, John Hanson, James McHenry, 
Luther Martin, Samuel Chase and Thomas Johnson 
formed that illustrious company. And no state, north 
or south, can boast of an abler line of statesmen of 
the Revolutionary period. 

These men were intimately and traditionally asso- 
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ciated with the Declaration of Independence, with the 
Articles of Confederation, and with the Constitution of 
the United States, the three charters of transcending 
consequence which will remain throughout the ages as 
monuments to the constructive genius of our govern- 
ment's founders. The record of their service in the 
Continental Congress and in the Constitutional Con- 
vention which followed it, entitled Maryland to a con- 
spicuous place in the early annals of our government. 

They were the men who overcame the Tory opposi- 
tion to Maryland's break with the Crown. They were 
the men who refused to assent to the Articles of Con- 
federation until the northwest lands were dedicated to 
the general government. They were the men who, 
when a constitution was about to be formed, defeated 
the Eandolph scheme designed to wipe out the smaller 
states. Around this group of patriots^ therefore, cen- 
tered the bitterest parliamentary battles of the time. 

Maryland was the last of the colonies to move for 
immediate independence. Under the old proprietary 
system Marylanders felt few of the hardships imposed 
by Great Britain upon their neighbors. The Tories 
were for a time in complete control of the provincial 
assembly and hesitated to cast off the lines that held 
them to the mother country. This was the situation 
in 1775. The colony had sent delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress, but these representatives were re- 
stricted to demands for redress for wrongs inflicted, 
but not authorized to declare for a break with the 
Crown. 

A few bold spirits, however, headed by Carroll, Han- 
son and Johnson moved upon Annapolis, took control 
of the assembly, voted down the Tories and put Mary- 
land forever on record for freedom when they caused 
to be passed through that body a resolution which read 
as follows : 
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** Resolved that what may be recominended by a majority of 
Congress, equally delegated by the people of the United Colo- 
nies, we will at the hazard of our lives and fortunes support 
and maintain, and that every resolution of the convention 
tending to separate this province from a majority of the colo- 
nies without the consent of the people is destructive to our 
internal safety/' 

By this action all qualifications and limitations were 
removed. The Maryland delegation was authorized to 
stand with the majority of the colonies and to cast the 
lot of that province for independence whenever that 
move should be found advisable. Charles Carroll was 
given his first commission as a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress under the instructions referred to. 

He had just returned from a fruitless mission to Can- 
ada where he had been sent by the new government to 
win the Canadians over to the cause of freedom. With 
the failure of that enterprise he resumed his seat in the 
assembly and, in perhaps the greatest speech of his life, 
he told his associates that then was the time to act and 
to act with the same patriotism and love of liberty that 
had actuated the other colonies. Armed with the new 
instructions and accompanied by Thomas Johnson, 
Samuel Chase, William Paca, Thomas Stone, Matthew 
Tilghman and Eobert Alexander, Carroll proceeded 
post haste to Philadelphia. 

Before Carroll and his associates could reach the tem- 
porary capital, however, the immortal Declaration had 
been issued, the bonds had been cast off and America 
had asserted its political independence of Great Britain. 
It was not until August 2 that the Marylanders affixed 
their signatures to the instrument. And it was during 
this ceremony that one of the historic incidents in the 
life of Carroll had its setting. 

When the hour arrived for the Marylanders to place 
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their names to the Declaration, John Hancock, Presi- 
dent of the Congress, turned to Carroll and asked if the 
new arrival would sign it. ' ' Most willingly, ' ^ rang out 
the voice of the Maryland delegate. He stepped for- 
word, pen in hand, and wrote the words ' ' Charles Car- 
roll. " As he turned away, he found the delegates ban- 
tering each other as to whether, in case of the failure of 
the Revolution they would, for their act, hang singly or 
hang together. The remark was then made to Carroll : 
''You can easily escape his Majesty the King, should 
he at some future time require your presence, because 
there are so many Charles Carrolls.^^ 

Carroll's answer to this was quick and to the point. 
He reached again for the pen and added the words ''of 
CarroUton, ' ' that his identity might be more easily es- 
tablished if the time should come when he would be 
required to pay with his life for the part he. was then 
playing in the cause of independence. 

Of this interesting circumstance Chauncey Jd]. Depew 
has said: 

* ' This is the only title of the Revolution. There may have 
been many men of distinction in different ages and countries 
whose proud boast it was that they could transmit to their 
descendents their name as of a dutchy, the earldom or the 
barony, bestowed upon them by royal grant for distinguished 
services to the Crown. But here was a distinction not be- 
stowed nor granted, but assumed by the writer, not as a title 
of nobility, nor as a claim, like the lands of Blenheim, to a 
great estate conveyed by a grateful country, but as the loca- 
tion and description by which the executioner could find him 
if the cause of liberty failed." 

There is an historic affinity between Charles Carroll 
and the Declaration of Independence. As the last sur- 
vivor of the signers of that great instrument, ' ' the most 
illustrious company of men assembled upon earth since 
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the Apostles, ' ' he was for forty years the great Ameri- 
can patriarch. His home became a national shrine and 
his name is. yet venerated as is that of no other Mary- 
lander in all history. Forty-seven of the signers lived 
to see the freedom to which they pledged their country- 
men recognized by Great Britain. In all, forty-three 
lived to see the Constitution which they made possible 
ratified by the thirteen sovereign states. Three of 
them lived for fifty years after the July day when their 
proclamation of defiance was issued to the world. On 
the morning of July 4, 1826, just one half a century 
after the Declaration was adopted by the Continental 
Congress three members of that body— Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams and Charles Carroll— were yet upon 
earth. When the sun set on that day Jefferson and 
Adams were gone. Carroll alone remained. Daniel 
Webster, in his splendid oration upon the death of Jef- 
ferson and Adams, concluded it with the following 
tribute to the last of the signers : 



<< 



Of the illustrious signers of the Declaration of Indepen(i- 
ence there now remains only one — Charles Carroll. He seems 
an aged oak standing alone on the plain, which time has 
spared a little longer after all its contemporaries have been 
leveled with the dust. Venerable object! We delight to 
gather around its trunk while it yet stands, and to dwell 
beneath its shadow. Sole survivor of an assembly of as great 
men as the world has ever witnessed in a transaction one of 
the most important that history records, what thoughts, what 
interesting reflections must fill his elevated and devout soul! 
If he dwell upon the past, how touching his recollections; if 
he survey the present, how happy, how joyous, how full of 
fruition of that hope which his ardent patriotism indulged ; if 
he glance at the future, how does the prospect of his country's 
advancement almost bewilder and weaken conception ! Fortu- 
nate, distinguished patriot! Interesting relic of the past! 
Let him know that while we honor the dead we do not forget 

II 
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the living and that there is not a heart here which does not 
fervently pray that Heaven may yet keep him back from the 
society of his companions." 

We have all been taught from childhood to revere 
George Washington as the first President of the United 
States, and he was, of course, the first President under 
the Constjltution. Yet he was not the first man to wear 
that distinguished' title in America. John Hanson, a 
Marylander, preceded him as the official head of this 
government. In 1781, immediately after the ratifica- 
tion by the States of the Articles of Confederation, this 
stout-hearted patriot was elected President of the 
United States in Congress Assembled, and' by tiiat act 
became the First Citizen in the land. 

This position was created by the Articles and was 
designed to give the new nation a civil chieftain until 
some permanent system might be established. The 
duties of this official were confined largely to presiding 
over the Continental Congress, the body which elected 
him, and to affixing his signature to all state papers of 
that period. When the Constitution was adopted the 
Presidency of the United States in Congress Assembled 
was superseded by the Presidency of the United States 
and Washington became the Chief Magistrate as the 
first choice of the electoral college. 

To Maryland, however, belongs the distinguished 
honor of having given to the American Union its first 
civil head, a circumstance so treasured by our people 
that the State, by common consent, erected a statue to 
Hanson in Statuary Hall at the capitol to commemorate 
the splendid service which he rendered to his country. 

And in this connection I want to remind you that it 
was the leadership of John Hanson, Charles Carroll, 
Samuel Chase and Thomas Johnson that brought the 
last of the insurging colonies together under a common 
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bond ; that united their fortunes and their fate forever 
and that gave them their first perfected plan of central- 
ized government. It was their leadership that di- 
vorced the colonies from the Northwest Territory or 
crown lands and, by dedicating it to the general govern- 
ment, paved the way for the ultimate formation of that 
group of great states beyond the Allegheny Mountains. 

As the representatives of the only state which at the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War refused to join the 
Union, these Marylanders had it within their power to 
determine whether a republic of united states was to 
be formed following the successful issue of the war or 
whether there should rise up in America thirteen weak 
but independent commonwealths. 

Maryland yielded to the extent of signing the Decla- 
ration of Independence, but that State held out stub- 
bornly against the adoption of the Articles of Confed- 
eration until the other colonies should agree to sur- 
render their claims to the crown lands in the northwest. 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts 
had parcelled out that vast area extending as far west 
as the Mississippi Eiver and as far north as the Great 
Lakes and held their shares under royal grant. When 
the Eevolution came, they boldly announced their pur- 
pose to hold the territory in question and to extend 
their boundaries accordingly. 

Maryland, through her delegation in the Continental 
Congress, rebelled against this, contending that inas- 
much as these lands were gained by the struggle and 
sacrifices of all the colonies, this vast domain should 
inure to the benefit of all alike, and should be dedicated 
to the central government. The larger States refused 
at first to surrender their claims on the ground that 
they could and would not be parties to any form of fed- 
eral government in which so much property and power 
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were concentrated. A deadlock followed. Many of the 
smaller States sided- with Maryland and for months it 
looked as if the issues raised by the Maryland delega- 
tion would wreck the whole plan of forming a union. 
Neither side to the controversy seemed willing to recede 
and the Confederation was about to go upon the rocks. 

About this time, however, a fateful circumstance 
changed the whole course of events. Confidential in- 
formation reached the Continental Congress to the ef- 
fect that France, then allied with America in a war 
against Great Britain, deeply deplored the fact that any 
division existed among the colonies upon the question 
of adopting the Articles of Confederation. The suc- 
cess of the Revolution depended in large measure upon 
the good will of France and the attitude of that govern- 
ment toward the domestic controversy had a sudden 
and propitious effect upon the Marylanders. That 
State's delegation in Congress communicated the sub- 
stance of the French view to the legislature then sitting 
in Annapolis. This created a profound sensation when 
the information was added that Maryland's dissension 
was made capital of by England in practically every 
court of Europe. 

It had never been Maryland's purpose to withhold 
her support of the cause of independence. She had held 
out against the final ratification of the Articles in order 
to force the larger colonies to cede their claims in the 
back lands to the Confederation. Finding, however, 
that their purppse was wholly misunderstood abroad, 
particularly in France, the legislature completely re- 
versed itself and ordered the state's delegates in Con- 
gress to sign the Articles forthwith. This act com- 
pleted the federation and made it possible for the 
colonies to act thereafter as a unit in prosecuting the 
war. And it ultimately ended in the crown lands being 
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turned over to the general government. The states 
holding them became impressed with the Maryland 
view and within a year the Maryland idea had com- 
pletely triumphed. 

Meanwhile the Marylanders, headed by Hanson, af- 
fixed their signatures to the Articles before the whole 
body of Congress. Wild applause accompanied this 
act, applause that echoed throughout the whole world. 
France was so pleased with the final union of all the 
colonies that the Minister of Foreign Affairs dis- 
patched a letter to Congress felicitating the colonies 
upon the accession of Maryland. This letter, quoted 
from the Journal of the Continental Congress, is in 
part, ^fS follows : 

**The accession of the State of Maryland to the general con- 
federation, in the opinion of the court of France, presents 
very great advantages, among which is this, that Congress, 
having at last acquired the power which the Act of Confedera- 
tion has assigned to them, it is to be expected that their orders 
will be fully and exactly executed and that they will take ad- 
vantage of the resources of their country to give to American 
patriotism new energy. 

*'The Minister is directed to inform Congress of the satis- 
faction the King has received on that account and to tell them 
at the same time that there is the most pressing necessity to 
take more effective measures than heretofore to drive the 
British out of the continent. The King entreats the United 
States, as his friends, not to lose a moment in acting as vigor- 
ously as possible against the common enemy.'' 

The Declaration of Independence paved the way for 
the Articles of Confederation. The Articles served 
imperfectly their purpose in prosecuting the War of 
the Eevolution. But it remained for the Constitution 
to cement forever the States into a homogenous union 
of common interests and common aspirations. 
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It may be true, as once observed, that the Constitu- 
tion had to lean awkwardly on the Farewell Address 
of Washington, the unrivalled common sense of Chief 
Justice Marshall and the colossal intellect of Daniel 
Webster, until in the fullness of time the sword of U. S. 
Grant gave it a fixed relation to the course of human 
events. Yet it has survived all national vicissitudes 
and today commands the reverence of every true Amer- 
ican. It is recognized by students of political institu- 
tions throughout the world as a priceless contribution 
to the cause of government. To have had a voice in its 
creation was indeed an enviable privilege. 

The victory at Torktown, which made possible the 
treaty of peace between the colonies and Great Britain, 
while assuring America of its political independence, 
nevertheless left the country in a state of chaos. The 
original Continental Congress had been called when a 
common danger threatened and the need of a common 
defence presented itself. To this extent the colonies 
from Massachusetts to Georgia, united their forces and 
consented by mutual understanding to prosecute the 
war under the title of the ''United Colonies of Amer- 
ica.^^ 

This Congress however had no inherent authority. 
It operated under no fixed grant of power. Its exist- 
ence was based upon no other relationship than that 
tentatively agreed to for the specific purpose of carry- 
ing on war. Early in its career it boldly overruled all 
dissenters and issued its Declaration of Independence. 
This Declaration was not referred back to the colonies 
for formal acceptance. The very existence of war 
was token enough of that acceptance. 

No sooner had peace come, however, than the imper- 
fection and impotency of the Confederation became ap- 
parent. The system established to meet an emergency 
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could not endure once the emergency was passed. The 
Congress properly assumed the right to accept terms 
of peace with Great Britain but it had no authority to 
solve the domestic problems that came in the wake of 
that peace. 

Eespect for the temporary union could not be longer 
enforced. Its measures were accepted as law if it 
happened to please all- parties to so accept them. If 
not, they were openly flouted and derided. It was not a 
matter ,of rebellion or secession, but merely a general 
feeling that the plan of Confederation, as a permanent 
institution, was a failure. 

This was the view which the ablest men in Maryland 
took of the new crisis which had come upon the infant 
republic. Carroll, Chase, Johnson, McHenry, Martin 
and Hanson took counsel upon the situation and agreed 
with the leading spirits of all the colonies that some 
permanent form of government would have to be de- 
vised if the Eevolution were to prove a blessing. 

Meanwhile conflicts were arising between the states 
over their respective interests. This was particularly 
true of Maryland and Virginia. Congress, under the 
Confederation had no power to step in and compose 
these diflferences. The only means of providing reme- 
dies was through conferences. Accordingly, the legis- 
latures of Maryland and Virginia appointed commis- 
sioners in 1785 to form a compact for the regulation of 
navigation on the Potomac and Pocomoke Rivers and 
the Chesapeake Bay. These commissioners met first 
in Annapolis and then at Mount Vernon, but finding 
that their powers were inadequate they adjourned after 
preparing recommendations to their respective legis- 
latures. These recommendations moved for a general 
conference of all the states to be held in Annapolis, a 
conference which Madison tells us was directly re- 
sponsible for the first constitutional convention. 
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The Virginia legislature, taking the initiative in this 
matter, passed resolutions calling upon all the states to 
send commissioners to a convention to be held in An- 
napolis ^Ho take into consideration the trade of the 
United States; to examine the relative situation and 
trade of the states ; to consider how far a uniform sys- 
tem in their commercial relations might be necessary to 
their common interests and their permanent harmony, 
and to report to the several states such an act, relative 
to this' great subject, as, when unanimously ratified by 
them will enable the United States in Congress As- 
sembled to pirovide the same." 

The Annapolis convention assembled in 1786, but 
only five states, that is. New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Virginia sent delegates. No 
action was taken at this meeting beyond the prepara- 
tion of a resolution to be presented to all the states and 
to Congress calling upon the States to appoint commis- 
sioners to meet at Philadelphia on the second Monday 
in May of that year. 

Virginia was again the first to move and appoint 
delegates to meet commissioners from other states 
under the terms of this resolution. Congress received 
the report of the Annapolis Convention but did not give 
it consideration until New York followed Virginia's 
lead by authorizing its delegation in Congress to sub- 
mit a resolution providing for a constitutional conven- 
tion. Early in 1787 Congress yielded to the pressure 
and passed the New York resolution authorizing the 
assembling of a convention ^^for the purpose of revis- 
ing the Articles of Confederation and reporting to Con- 
gress and the several legislatures, such alterations and 
provisions therein as shall, when agreed to in Congress 
and confirmed by the states, render the Federal consti- 
tution adequate to the exigencies of government and 
the preservation of the union. ' ' 
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Maryland had held aloof from the Annapolis con- 
vention because her leading men of the time did not 
believe it would prove of value in meeting the disor- 
ganized condition in which the various states had found 
themselves. These men conceived it to be the duty of 
the states to draw a fundamental act that would effect- 
ively bind all the states together and which would 
therefore measurably supersede rather than supple- 
ment the discredited Articles of Confederation. They 
therefore joined with enthusiasm in the plan for a 
genuine constitutional convention. 

The convention assembled for business on the second 
Monday in May and organized by the election of Gen- 
eral Washington as president. Twelve states were re- 
presented. Ehode Island alone refused to send deputies. 
For four months this body deliberated upon a perma- 
nent constitution. Its debates were) profound. Its 
divisions were sharp. Again and again differences 
arose that threatened to wreck the whole fabric. Only 
the patriotic determination of the delegates, a deter- 
mination to establish in America a strong central gov- 
ernment, kept them again and again from abandoning 
their purpose. 

Finally, after a series of compromises, a draft of the 
constitution was agreed upon. The larger states con- 
ceded to the smaller equal representation in the Senate. 
The smaller conceded to the larger representation in 
the House upon a basis of population. The North 
granted to the South the right to import slaves and the 
South granted the demand of the North that an import 
tax upon everything but slaves might be levied. The 
states rights advocates yielded much and the strong 
federalists yielded much. From first to last the Con- 
stitution represents a spirit of accommodation and mu- 
tual concessions. It is the handiwork of no delegate 
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or delegation or sectional interest. It is the work of 
all delegations and all interests. 

Throughout the stormy period of apparently irre- 
concilable differences and of bitter argument marking 
this convention the Maryland delegation headed by 
Martin and McHenry stood out. They served on im- 
portant committees. They engaged day by day in the 
heated debate and fathered proposal after proposal. 
They urged the preservation of the rights of the states ; 
they opposed any restriction upon the importation of 
slaves ; they stood against unrestrained power of Con- 
gress to pass navigation laws and they proposed the 
assumption of state debts by the federal government. 

The climax in Maryland's participation in this con- 
vention came however, when Luther Martin led a tri- 
umphant fight against the proposal of Edmund Ran- 
dolph of Virginia. This superb effort against a move 
which Martin conceived to be in direct opposition to 
the rights of the states, is most interestingly told by 
Justice Ashley M. Gould in his '^ Sketch of Luther 
Martin. ' ' In this Judge Gould says : 

**In the constitutional convention Martin belonged preemi- 
nently to the class of excellent critics and from the ninth day 
of June when he presented his credentials up to the day when 
he went back to Maryland vowing that he would have nothing 
more to do with such high-handed proceedings, his position 
was one of able and aggressive opposition to any scheme which 
had for its object the establishment of a highly centralized and 
puissant national government. He was the representative of 
one of the smaller states, and with quick precision saw the 
baleful result to those states which would follow the adoption 
of what history knows as the Virginia plan, introduced by 
Edmund Randolph, the governor of the state. It will hardly 
be contended at this time by the most ardant advocate of a 
centralized and powerful national government that the Vir- 
ginia plan with its practical elimination of the smaller states 
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from the exercise of federal power, its provision for setting 
aside by the national legislature of such state laws as it might 
deem unconstitutional and its executive to be chosen by the 
same national legislature would have stood the test of time; 
indeed, that it would have endured longer than that rope of 
sand, the Confederation, and yet one who studies even the 
brief and practically surreptitious journals of that convention 
must conclude that the present constitution would never have 
been evolved from its labor had it not been for the leadership 
of Luther Martin aided by Yates and Lansing, of New York, 
in opposition to the scheme of Edmund Randolph, backed, as 
it was, by the Father of his Country, himself. ' ' 

Such was the share of Maryland and her strong men 
in the three all-important moves by which a system of 
constitutional government was established in America. 
At every step in the trying process the state stood for- 
ward honorably and ably. And of that group of patriots 
who did her work in founding the republic five of them 
lived to build upon the foundation they had laid. Car- 
roll was the first Senator from Maryland and was the 
author of the Assumption and Judiciary Acts of the 
First Congress. Martin became the leading lawyer of 
his day. Chase was elevated to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and was impeached by political ene- 
mies in the House of Representatives and acquitted by 
the Senate. McHenry was Secretary of War in the 
cabinets of George Washington and John Adams. 
Johnson was made an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court and was the only man in all his- 
tory who ever declined the Chief Justiceship of that 
great tribunal. He was offered that position by Presi- 
dent Washington and was also tendered the Secretary- 
ship of State but he refused each of these honors that 
he might retire to private life and give the remainder 
of his days to laying out the District of Columbia. 



PAN AMERICANISM AND ITS INSPIRATION IN 

HISTORY.^ 

When the governing board of the Pan American 
Union, on Wednesday, November 10, made unanimous 
for the American republics the action of seven govern- 
ments in recognizing the de facto government of Mex- 
ico, there was taken one of the most important steps in 
the history of the Western Hemisphere. It was the 
climax in a steady development of practical Pan Amer- 
icanism which has been going on for a hundred years. 
To be more specific, the resolution adopted by the 
twenty-one American republics— through the vote of 
their diplomatic representatives in Washington and the 
Secretary of State of the United States— was the most 
advanced position for Pan American solidarity and 
Pan American unity of interest which has been taken 
since the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. 

It is remarkable that this action which has an im- 
measurable bearing upon the future of the United 
States and its sister republics did not attract more gen- 
eral attention throughout the country. It should have 
been the principal item of news in all the papers follow- 
ing its announcement, and it should have been the sub- 
ject of editorial comment in every paper of the United 
States. There is no doubt that every important news- 
paper in Latin America will recognize its importance 
and yet the press and people of this country are so 
occupied with the sensational features of the war and 
other home problems that they let this historical event 
pass with only slight notice. 

1 Summarized extracts from address of John Barrett, Director (Gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union, before the Society, November 16, 1915. 
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Although Pan Americanism has come to the front 
with a rush during the last few years, it has played an 
important part in the history of the Western Hemi- 
sphere from the earliest days of this republic and its 
sister American nations. Washington, Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton, Madison, Clay and Monroe each expressed Pan 
American sentiments which are as strong as those which 
are heard today. Among all Latin Americans perhaps 
the first man to give great prominence to the idea was 
Francisco de Miranda, a distinguished statesman of 
Venezuela. 

In some respects Henry Clay could be described as 
the first great Pan American of the United States, for 
he repeatedly, in speeches, communications and acts, 
advanced in every way he could the efforts for inde- 
pendence of the Latin American countries. On Janu- 
ary 29, 1816, in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, he declared that the United States would 
have to openly ''take part with the patriots of South 
America. " On December 2, 1823, President Monroe in 
his message to Congress announced that declaration 
whi&h is known as the Monroe Doctrine. As evidence, 
however, that Pan Americanism was not confined at 
that time to North America, Greneral Simon Bolivar, the 
liberator of northern South America, issued on Decem- 
ber 7, 1823, invitations for a Pan American Congress 
at Panama, which was in a sense the first Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of history. The countries participating 
were Colombia, Peru, Mexico and Central America. 

Coming down to later days, the most advanced step 
for Pan Americanism was the great Pan American 
Conference held at Washington in the winter of 1889- 
90, which was presided over by Hon. James Gr. Blaine, 
then Secretary of State of the United States. The prac- 
tical outcome of this conference was the establishment 
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of the Bureau of the American Republics now known 
as the Pan American Union; the Second Conference 
was held at Mexico in 1901-2, the Third Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1906 ; and the Fourth Conference at 
Buenos Aires in 1910. The Fifth will probably meet 
in Santiago, the capital of Chile, in 1917. 

In discussing this subject, some other notable inci- 
dents of practical Pan Americanism should be noted. 
In 1895, when President Cleveland sent his famous mes- 
sage to Congress regarding the British- Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, the governments of several of the 
Latin American republics sent congratulatory resolu- 
tions passed by their Congresses or expressed some 
oflficial satisfaction at his action. In 1906, when Presi- 
dent Gomez was inaugurated president of Cuba, follow- 
ing the intervention of the United States, practically 
all the Latin American governments, acting in harmony 
with the United States, sent special diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to be present, and this signified their sym- 
pathy with the United States in its unselfish efforts to 
preserve order and establish permanent peace in Cuba. 

In 1907, the notable Central American Peace Confer- 
ence was held in Washington, under the auspices of the 
Pan American Union. This was attended by official 
delegates from the five Central American governments, 
which, in turn, invited the United States and Mexican 
governments to appoint plenipotentiaries to cooperate 
with them in reaching conclusions and drafting treaties 
that would prevent wars between Central American 
nations. This cooperation was effective, for since then 
there has been no actual warfare between any two or 
more of the Central. American republics, although one 
or two have been disturbed by slight revolutions. In 
1910, when Argentina and Bolivia were somewhat at 
odds over an arbitral award, and Argentina did not see 
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fit to extend, or Bolivia to accept, a direct invitation to 
participate in the Fourth Pan American Conference, 
the good offices of several governments brought about 
a resumption of friendly relations. In 1911, when Co- 
lombia, Ecuador and Peru seemed on the verge of go- 
ing to war over boundary questions, the United States 
and several Latin American governments united in 
making representations which helped to prevent an 
actual conflict. It may also be remembered that when, 
several years ago, negotiations between the United 
States and Chile over the so-called Alsop claim were 
somewhat strained, the informal and friendly sugges- 
tions of one or two of the Pan American governments 
relieved the situation and prevented a possible serious 
crisis. 



JOHN WALKER MAURY, HIS LINEAGE AND 

LIFE. 

By WILLIAM A. MAURY. 
(Read before the Society, December 21, 1915.) 

I have had the honor to be invited by the Columbia 
Historical Society to prepare a memoir of my father, 
the late John Walker Maury of this city, ani if in 
complying with this invitation, family pride should 
seem to lead me too far away from my immediate sub- 
ject, I shall not apologize for a departure which springs 
from a desire to give incitement to the present genera- 
tion of the family. 

Mr. Maury's devotion and usefulness to the city of 
his adoption were such that, I take leave to say, it is 
fitting that something with regard to his life and serv- 
ices should be placed on the files of this Society and my 
regret is that the performance of this service to his 
memory has not fallen to abler hands. 

Mr. Maury was born in the County of Caroline, Vir- 
ginia, on the 15th day of May, 1809. He came of 
Huguenot stock and his ancestors were among those 
who fled from France and religious persecution on the 
revocation of the famous Edict of Nantes, seeking the 
protection of the British flag in England and Ireland. 

Matthew Maury and Mary Ann Fontaine, both refu- 
gees, married and soon afterwards emigrated to the 
then Colony of Virginia. From this union there have 
sprung a numerous progeny which are scattered 
throughout the country. 

Conspicuous among the children of Matthew Maury 
and Mary Ann Fontaine was the Reverend James 
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Maury who was bom in 1707 and died in 1769. He is 
the great Propositus or, as Bishop Meade terms him, 
the **01d Patriarch'* who stands at the head of the 
Maury Genealogical Chart. 

He was a Minister of the Established Church of Eng- 
land but had the courage to take an able and vigorous 
stand in support of the colonies in their struggle with 
the Mother Country. 

Being an accomplished classical scholar and having 
a large family to educate he established a school in 
which Thomas Jefferson was a pupil for two years. In 
this way began a lifelong friendship between the in- 
structor and his pupil. 

In a letter written by Mr. Jefferson four months 
before his death, the original of which now lies before 
me, the writer, after reference to his bodily and mental 
infirmities, makes a feeling allusion to those early 
school days where he speaks of his preparation *Ho 
meet with welcome the hour which shall once more 
reassemble our antient class and its venerable head.'* 

I turn now to the testimony of Parton and Randall, 
two of the biographers of Jefferson, to add to what I 
have said about my progenitor. Mr. Parton, after 
stating that the first use Jefferson made of the liberty 
that came to him by the death of his father was to 
change his school, proceeds as follows : 

''Fourteen miles away was the parsonage of Rev. James 
Maury, a man of great note ia his time, and noted for many 
things; from whose twelve children have descended a great 
number of estimable persons of the name still living. Of 
Huguenot descent and genuine scholarship, he was free both 
from the vices and the bigotry which the refuse of the young 
English clergy often brought with them' to Virginia in the 
early time. Pamphlets of his remain, maintaining the right 
and liberal side of questions bitterly contested in his day. He 

12 
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was one of the clergymen of the Established Church in Vir- 
ginia, who opposed, with voice and pen, that senseless perse- 
cution of Dissenters, which at last brought the Church itself 
to ruin. He went so far as to say, in a printed address, that 
he should feel it an 'honor and happiness,' to promote the 
spiritual good of *any one honest and well-disposed person of 
whatever persuasion'; and, though he preferred his own 
Church, he thought he saw errors in it, as well as in the other 
sects, and should be glad to assist in the correction and im- 
provement of both." (P. 17.) 

The other biographer, Mr. Randall, has this to say : 

**Mr. Maury, whose distinction it is to have educated a num- 
ber of the finest scholars that Virginia has ever produced, was 
himself an elegant classical scholar and a thorough, zealous 
teacher." (Vol. 1, p. 18.) 

The ''Old Patriarch" was the plaintiff in the cele- 
brated Parsons cause in which he was foiled in the en- 
deavor to uphold the rights of the Established Church 
in the face of a popular uprising led on by Patrick 
Henry in an ad captandum speech which first brought 
him into notice, and must have been violent and so 
insulting to the crowm. that it excited cries of ' ' treason, ' * 
''treason" from the bystanders. Indeed this case is 
sometimes called the opening gun of the Eevolution 
because the court yielded to popular clamor in giving 
substantial effect to an act of the Colony which had 
been nullified by the disapproval of the King. 

James Maury had a son named Walker who was my 
father 's grandfather. Walker followed in the footsteps 
of his father and entered the Church and became head 
master of the grammar school to which Mr. Eives re- 
fers in his Life of Madison (Vol. 2, p. 4, N. 1) as a 
"distinguished classical school in Williamsburg of 
which Walker Maury was Head Master." To this it 
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may be added, that Mr. Madison also passed high com- 
mendation on this school (Mad. Wks., Vol. 1, p. 150). 

I can not refrain from the pleasure of quoting the 
tribute paid this school and its head by Mr. W. Gordon 
McOabe in his able and elegant address before the 
alunmi of the University of Virginia on the 27th of 
June, 1888. It was as follows : 

* * The Eev. Walker Maury, son of the James Maury of whom 
I have spoken, was conducting a large and admirable classical 
school in Orange County, and having been induced to remove 
it to Williamsburg in 1782, as a sort of appendage to William 
and Mary College, where there was then no professor of **the 
Humanities,'' it speedily attained a great reputation for ele- 
gance and thoroughness of scholarship, not only in Virginia, 
but throughout all the Southern colonies. More than one 
hundred pupils were in attendance from Maryland to Georgia 
inclusive. There were four Assistant Masters, or ushers, as 
they were called, and the school appears to have been man- 
aged with great zeal and good judgment. The boys acted the 
plays of Plautus and Terence in the original, and were well 
drilled in Greek and in the easy Mathematics. It was to this 
school, both while in Orange and afterwards in Williamsburg, 
that John Randolph, of Roanoke, was sent, together with his 
older brothers, Richard and Theodorick. ' ' 

Walker Maury died at Norfolk, Va., in 1788, of yel- 
low fever contracted while visiting the sick as rector 
of St. Paul's Church. 

James Maury had another son named for him. This 
James became widely known and was a warm and life- 
long friend of Mr. Jefferson. In a published letter Mr. 
Jefferson addresses him as ''My Dear and ancient 
Friend and Classmate.*' 

He was appointed consul at Liverpool by President 
Washington which place he filled for over forty-five 
years, when he was removed by President Jackson act- 
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ing under the war cry ' ' to the victor belongs the spoils, * ^ 
to the general indignation, as might be inferred from 
the closing words of a letter from John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, to his friend Dr. Brockenbrough, of Rich- 
mond, which are as follows : ' ' Remove Mr. Maury I You 
amaze me. What, the friend and schoolfellow and 
classmate of Jefferson, the first appointment to that 
consulate by Washington! Pray, what is the matter? 
And who is to be the successor?'* 

When the ' ' Old Consul, " as he was called, returned 
to America to take up his residence in New York he 
was warmly greeted and the Mayor of that city to- 
gether with a number of distinguished citizens includ- 
ing Wm. B. Astor, James G. King, James Magee, 
James Brown, and Stephen Whitney tendered him a 
public dinner in a letter of which the following is a 
copy : 

**New York, 25th April, 1831. 
** James Maury, Esq., 

^^Dear Sir: 

*'A number of the citizens of New York beg to congratulate 
you upon your safe arrival and to welcome your return to 
your native land, after an absence of many years — so honor- 
ably spent in the service of your country. 

*'Most of us have experienced, and all of us are familiar 
with, the unvarying kindness, and constant zeal, of your pri- 
vate and public deportment, and we have been proud to ob- 
serve and acknowledge the important influence of your char- 
acter upon the estimate among foreigners to which our country 
has become entitled. 

**We therefore desire to invite you to a public dinner, upon 
such day as it may suit you to name, that an opportunity may 
be afforded for a more general expression of the high respect, 
and great consideration, with which, in common with others, 
we have the pleasure to remain, 

''Your sincere friends,'' 
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I can not resist the pleasure of adding another letter 
of welcome which is from the pen of James Madison: 

''MoNTPBLiEB, April 29th, 1833. 
**My dear Sir: 

*'The mail has just brought us information, in one Case 
under your own hand and name, that you have safely reached 
the land of your birth. I welcome you to it ; and hope at an 
early day to welcome you at my own domicil, where I shall be 
able to express all the feelings awakened by your unexpected 
and gratifying visit. Meantime accept from Mrs. M. and my- 
self all our best wishes. 

** James Madison. 
''Mr. Maury." 

But I must not omit to refer to still another son of 
the ''Old Patriarch'* who was named Richard and had 
the distinction of being the father of Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury whose achievements in the realm of sci- 
ence have made him widely known. 

Such was the lineage of the youth of seventeen who 
left the parental hearthstone to cast his lot in the city 
of Washington. How far he enlisted the respect and 
regard of his adopted home will be shown by unmis- 
takable evidence. 

My father was not long in selecting a partner for 
life after coming to his adopted home. On the 6th of 
October, 1831, he was married to Isabel Foyles, the 
daughter of Thomas Foyles, an old resident of the city. 

From this union sprang fifteen children, twelve of 
whom grew up to be men and women, a most united 
and happy family, six of whom are still living. 

My mother was a remarkable woman, as will be 
shown by the fact that my father in his will, after giv- 
ing some legacies, left the whole residue of his estate 
to her absolutely, and so well did this mother— left a 
widow at forty-two— administer the great responsibil- 
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ity thus imposed upon her that nothing has ever oc- 
curred in all these years to create discontent or to shake 
the affection that holds the family together. 

The children were often the subject of remark for 
their well cared for appearance. Indeed the late Sen- 
ator Benton, a neighbor of ours, was so impressed with 
their tidy look that he used to say their mother was 
able to command an army. 

The records of the old corporation of Washington 
show that my father was elected to the City Council in 
his twenty-sixth year, only nine years after his arrival 
here, and that he served in that character and as Alder- 
man and finally as Mayor of the city continuously from 
1835 until 1853, with the exception of the year 1840, 
when he declined to be a candidate for reelection, and 
his colleagues during this long service were among the 
most estimable and prominent of his fellow citizens. 

Another mark of distinction he received was his elec- 
tion to succeed Greneral John P. Van Ness as president 
of the Bank of the Metropolis (now the National Met- 
ropolitan Bank) which place he filled up to the time of 
his death. 

His disinterested public spirit enabled him to be of 
great service to the city especially in business before 
Congress where his advice and suggestions were al- 
ways welcome because known to be prompted by a sin- 
cere regard for the public good. 

It was largely owing to his efforts that the Q-overn- 
ment Hospital for the Insane was established by Con- 
gress. I had from the lips of the late William W. 
Corcoran himself an account of my father 's call at his 
house one Sunday morning and how he insisted on Mr. 
Corcoran accompanying him to the capitol to fight for 
the Hospital appropriation before the Appropriations 
Conmaittee of the House, then sitting in the last hours 
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of Congress, and how the two when they got to the 
capitol climbed through a window of the closed build- 
ing assisted by the connivance of a watchman, who had 
an inkling of the errand of mercy they were on, and how 
they boldly faced the committee without apology. None 
but men who stood high in the estimation of Congress 
would have dared to attempt such a feat. Instead of 
being ordered out of the building they were listened to 
with courtesy and respect. This interesting incident 
shows how thoroughgoing my father was in pressing 
measures of public import. 

In his almsgiving he never allowed his left hand to 
know what his right hand had done, and it was not until 
after his death that his family had an idea of the extent 
of the good he had been doing all through life. I will 
now relate an instance that illustrates his life in this 
particular. Clark Mills, the sculptor, who had been 
employed to execute the statue of Jackson, having used 
up the money collected for that purpose with the work 
only partially done, my father came to his relief and 
supplied every pay day the money needed to carry on 
the work, without requiring a particle of security. 
This I had from the sculptor himself for the first time, 
a few days after my father's death, when he told me 
of it with tears in his eyes. This money the sculptor 
repaid out of the fifty thousand dollar appropriation 
Congress made for a statue of Washington to be ex- 
ecuted by him. 

After the close of my father's term as Mayor ''some 
of his many friends" presented him an elaborately en- 
chased service of silver consisting of two large ewers 
and twelve goblets on a handsome salver, each piece 
bearing this inscription: ''To John W. Maury late 
Mayor of the City of Washington from some of his 
many friends : A testimonial to his public and private 
worth, 1854." 
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The presentation was made at the family residence, 
in the presence of a small company, by my father's old 
friend. Col. Peter Force, the historian and annalist. 

Both the presentation and the acceptance of the testi- 
monial were accompanied by appropriate remarks. 

An interesting feature of my father's life was the 
long standing intimacy that existed between him and 
his distant cousin, M. F. Maury, who, while generally 
known as a scientist, as has been said, was, at the same 
time, a Captain in the U. S. Navy and for a large part 
of the time Superintendent of the TJ. S. Naval Ob- 
servatory. This intimacy was further strengthened by 
the marriage of their eldest children. Walker's eldest 
son— myself— and Matthew's daughter. 

Captain Maury's mind was occupied in wide, diversi- 
fied fields, while his kinsman 's ambition- and abilities 
were centered on the community in which he lived, and 
yet each was proud of the other's success and when the 
man of science saw the deep and widespread grief of a 
whole community caused by my father's death, he would 
sometimes say that perhaps Walker had chosen the bet- 
ter part in gathering in such a harvest of love. The 
manner of my father's death made a strong impression 
on Captain Maury in that it reminded him, he said, of 
the manner in which the patriarchs of the Bible saw 
death. And when the Captain himself lay in his own 
last moments the scene of my father's deathbed was 
present to his mind when he made the remark: **I 
want to die like Walker from my feet upward. ' ' 

The profound peacefulness and hopefulness dis- 
played in my father's death are shown in his last words 
which are well remembered by me and are literally 
quoted in the sermon preached at his funeral by the 
Rev. Q-eorge D. Cummins. Being asked by the min- 
ister if he could commit the issue of his sickness to God 
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and resign himself into His gracious hands, he replied : 
**Yes, all is peace, all is peace; I am perfectly resigned 
to His will ; true it would be grateful for me to live for 
the dear ones around me, but if it is the will of Q-od 
that I should go I can die without regret." When 
asked on what his hopes for eternity were based, his 
earnest reply was : * * Only on the merits of the Saviour ; 
I have nothing in myself on which to depend, nor do I 
wish to deceive myself at this hour— it is not an hour 
for self deception." In assenting to the request that 
he would partake of the Holy Sacrament he said: 
** Nothing that I could do would strei:igthen one jot or 
tittle of my perfect confidence in the atonement of the 
Eedeemer for my soul. ' ' 

My father was not quite forty-six years old when he 
died and I think it remarkable that one so young should 
have accomplished so much and raised himself so high 
in the estimation of his fellow citizens. In a tribute 
paid to him by his lifelong friend John C. Eives, under 
the caption, ' ' A Good Man Q-one, ' ' the writer remarks 
that it might be said, without giving offense to anyone, 
*Hhat he was the most popular man in the city, and 
justly so. ' ' As further evidence of this I may say that 
there was, perhaps, never a greater outpouring of the 
people from President Pierce and the venerable Sen- 
ator Benton down to the humblest citizen than was seen 
at his funeral. 

As a mark of respect, the Mayor of the City issued 
his proclamation convening the Boards of Aldermen 
and Common Council to pay tribute to the memory of 
the deceased. 

Similar action was taken by the various corporations 

and associations to which he belonged, all of which were 

' represented at the funeral. A touching incident of the 

occasion was the young widow followed by her twelve 
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children, the eldest 23 years old and the youngest a 
little tot. 

Although the obsequies were held in an Episcopal 
Church (Trinity), which my father attended, it was an 
impressive feature of the occasion that there were pres- 
ent in the chancel in company with the rector of the 
church prominent ministers of several other denomina- 
tions, namely, the Kev. Dr. Smith, a Presbyterian, the 
Rev. Mr. Slicer, a Methodist, and the Eev. Dr. Hill, a 
Baptist, as so many witnesses to the broad-minded 
goodness of the deceased. 

At this point I recall an incident in connection with 
my father's will, which was made in his last moments. 
The eminent lawyer Mr. Carlisle was summoned for the 
purpose, but there was serious delay in getting him 
owing to the fact that he was dining at the British 
Minister 's. Finally he appeared fresh from the dinner 
in full dress. Seeing how weak my father's voice was, 
without saying a word and with the alertness that 
seemed to make him equal to any emergency, he climbed 
up on the high bed and placed himself at full length by 
my father's side, putting his ear close to the lips of the 
dying man and, after hearing what he had to say, went 
out with me into the hall and wrote the will, standing up 
and using a tall bureau for a desk. The witnesses were 
Mr. Carlisle and the two eminent doctors, James C. 
Hall and John Frederick May. When Mr. Carlisle 
signed, my father said : ^ ^ I would know that signature 
by the sound. ' ' 

Among the tributes paid my father, the one that ap- 
peared in the Union newspaper, the organ of the then 
administration, presents so just and complete an anal- 
ysis of his character that I feel it due to his memory 
to subjoin it as the conclusion of this sketch: 
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**His real wealth was, however, in himself — in that simple, 
chaste, and harmonious character which made his presence like 
a blessing, and his progress through life one calm summer's 
day. There was a beauty in the even consistency of his nature 
— in the subdued grace of his actions — ^in his quiet charities — 
in his enlarged and unostentatious public spirit, that marked 
him out, even among statesmen and scholars, as a distinguished 
man — showing that, even in the unobtrusive shades of private 
life, a man may grow into greatness by other qualities than 
those which shine best when seen and heard by the public. 
At home, in the hallowed atmosphere of his family, where he 
worshipped with unbounded affection, or in the avenues of the 
world, or while a candidate for the suffrages of the people, or 
in the expression of his opinions, he was the same gentle, 
tolerant, and generous spirit.'' 



DIAEY OF MES. WILLIAM THOENTON. CAP- 
TUEE OF WASHINGTON BY THE 

BEITISH. 

Prefatoby Note. 

The subjoined account of the invasion of the city by 
the British on August 24, 1814, and of the scenes and 
incidents following it, forms a part of the journal of 
Mrs. William Thornton extending from 1800 to 1863 
and now in the manuscript division of the Library of 
Congress. While this record, which with the excep- 
tion of the first year is mainly an expense account, was 
kept in small books, the description of the capture of 
Washington is on sheets of paper. As it supplies a 
gap in the journal, it may be concluded that the Thorn- 
tons in common with a large number of the citizens of 
Washington, sent their papers and valuables out of the 
city when the situation became threatening. Owing to 
the circumstances as stated in the journal, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton did not follow her property, which was probably 
sent to their farm at Bethesda, Md. In consequence 
she was unable to continue the record in her journal 
and instead used sheets of paper. 

At this time, however, as was the case with the jour- 
nalizing of the first year, she wrote more in detail. 
After this period the record again becomes meager. 

This account of an eye witness, who put down each 
day what she saw and heard, is the only one of the kind 
that has been preserved. It begins with the first ac- 
tual movement of troops in defense of the city after the 
government had learned that the British fleet with 
veterans from the Napoleonic war in Europe had en- 

172 
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tered the Patuxent. Two days after sending out this 
force of some 2,200 men, the British troops, numbering 
some four thousand, landed from the ships at Benedict, 
some thirty-five miles southeast of the city, and began 
the march which ended four days later, on August 24, 
in the battle of Bladensburg. 

On the 18th of August, as Mrs. Thornton states, the 
troops from the city, mostly militia companies from 
Washington and Georgetown, went into camp at Wood- 
yard, twelve miles to the east and south of the city. 
Falling back in the face of the steady advance of the 
enemy, four days later, on August 22, the American 
camp was at Old Fields, five miles nearer the city. On 
the evening of the following day as they were threat- 
ened by skirmish parties from the main body, then mak- 
ing its way to Bladensburg by the Marlboro Eoad, the 
Americans retired across the Eastern Branch bridge 
into the city where they went into camp. 

The next day a junction was made with the main 
army at Bladensburg where the battle was fought. 

W. B. Bbyan. 

March 4, 1916. 

DiABT. 

Thursday 18 — our troops marched over the Eastern Branch : 
Friday 19 
Saturday 20 
Sunday 21'* 

Monday 22^. Mrs. Cutts^ & Forrest went away. The presi- 
dent went to the camp this eveniag with Mr. Armstrong^ etc. 

1 Mrs. Eichard Cutts, sister of the wife of President Madison. Her 
husband was the superintendent of military supplies. The Cuttses were 
living in a house on the site of 1333-35 F St. northwest, where the 
Madisons had lived during the latter portion of Mr. Madison's service 
as secretary of state. The Thorntons lived in the next house^ now the 
site of 1331 F St. 

2 John Armstrong^ secretary of war, who resigned shortly after the 
invasion of the city in consequence of the criticism of his war admin- 
istration. 
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Tuesday 23^— Dv, T. went to day with Mr. Cutts & Mr. R*. 
Forrest intending to go to the Camp near the Wood Yard but 
met the president and suite and Dr. T. & Mr. C. went with 
them to dine at Mr. Williams near Bladensburg — ^Dr. T. rode, 
reconnoitering with Col. Monroe Mr Chas. Carroll Bush & 
Ringgold^ and returned at midnight — ^Mr. and Mrs Cutting 
slept here — Had the horses harnessed ready to go off as we had 
several aee*^. that the enemy were near Bladensburg. — Our 
troops all came over the bridge again. This as since proved 
was a great error in Winder & all engaged, for if they had had 
correct information they wou'd have known they were not 
marching towards the bridge, & instead of crossing into the 
city that night, (which gave the troops an opportunity of dis- 
persing, particularly those who had families or homes in the 
City they ought to have sent a small party to destroy the end 
only of the bridge of the further side & then got their army 
into proper order in the neighborhood of Bladensburg by which 
way only they cou'd enter the City — Instead of this the troops 
were marched off their legs — were even late in the day in vari- 
ous parts of the City & were hastily gathered together to meet 
a regular force whp tho' likewise fatigued by a long & forced 
march, had a regular plan, had discipline & a desperate attempt 
to make to succeed in a plan both bold & hazardous & it is the 
general opinion that if the force we had tho' inexperienced had 
been judiciously arranged the enemy might have been cut off 
or taken — It was not even attempted to rally them but they 
were ordered to retreat first to the capitol then over the little 
falls bridge & finally it was changed to Montgomery Court 
House a distance of at least 22 miles — & the baggage waggons 
sent a different route over the potomac Bridge. 

One of the prisoners said he had been in 38 engagements 
& had never been treated with indignity & insult as he was in 
Bladensburg. — 

Wednesday 24th: No accounts at ten this morning of the 
course of the Enemy Almost all our acquaintance gone out 

3 James Monroe, secretary of state, Charles Carroll, of Bellevue, George- 
town, a brother of Daniel Carroll, of Duddington, Bichard Bush, the 
attorney general, and Tench Binggold, a resident of the city and the 
owner of a rope walk in the vicinity of Greenleaf Point. 
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of town, nearly All the moveable property taken away — 
oflSices shut up & all business at a stand. — 

We heard rumours that the armies had engaged, & ex- 
pected to hear the cannon &c but heard nothing — at last saw 
a man riding as hard as possible toward the president's house 
— ^we went up soon after & found that Mrs M — was gone — 
We sat down to dinner but I eou'd eat nothing and we dilly 
dally 'd till we saw our retreating army come up the avenue 
— ^we then hastened away, and were escorted out of town by 
our Defeated troops, Gen'l Washington's picture and a cart 
load of goods from the president's House in Company — (it 
was supposed that Mr. Custis got some of the soldiers' to take 
out this picture). When we got to the upper part of 
6eorgeT°. — ^we met Mr. Kichards who advised us not to pro- 
ceed up the road, as it was crowded with troops &c & that 
there was a rumour that the British were to head them that 
way & give them Battle Dr. T. having gone round by Mr. 
peter 's we did not know what step to take but decided to go 
to Mr. peter 's and wait till we cou'd send for him — I sent oflE 
John on one of the carriage horses & he did not overtake him 
till he got to Tennely Town he supposing we were before him* 
— ^We staid all night at Mrs peter 's° (Mrs. Cutting with us) 
and there witnessed the conflagration of our poor undefended 
& devoted city 

Thursday 25^\ — ^Dr. T. went to the City & by his exertions, 
saved the patent office from destruction — They were on the 
point of setting it on fire & he represented to the officer (Col. 
Jones) that it was the Museum of the Arts & that it wou'd be 
a loss to all the world — The war office was not burnt till after 

4 Tenleytown, as it is now written, was a hamlet in the DiHtrict on the 
road from Georgetown to Rockville or Montgomery Court IIouho, an it 
is spoken of by Mrs. Thornton. The distance from the city waH about 
four miles. At Tenleytown the Eiver Road begins and it waH on that 
road a little north of Tenleytown that the American troopH made their 
first night encampment after leaving the city. 

5 It is presumed that Mrs. Thomas I'eter iH referred to. Hho wan the 
granddaughter of Mrs. Washington and lived at Tudor Vlaco, l\Ut and 
Q Sts. 
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breakfast today — The rope walks were burnt.® We had a 
dreadful storm & gust but fortunately accompanied with rain 
— ^the weather during all the fires fortunately was very calm, 
but it appears almost miraculous that the whole place was 
not consumed. — ^But great pains was taken by the English n6t 
to injure private property — It is feared that very little prop- 
erty had been saved out of the president's House — ^Dr. T. — 
returned to dininer— & went out at ^ after 4 for our farm. — 
Friday 26 — ^Dr. T. went to town — ^we went over to Mr 
Bradley's to see Mr Cutts we there heard from Mr. Johnson 
that the Eniemy had left the City — ^Dr. T. did not return till 
late in the Evng he had been exerting himself to prevent the 
property left in the ruins of the Navy Yard, Capitol — ^P. H. 
and Executive oflSice from being pillaged & getting guards of 
the English & Citizens appointed to patrole & sending Carts 
for our wounded men who were still on the Conuuon. — ^He 
brought us the disagreable account that the English are likely 
to return. — They are gone it is supposed to Baltimore they 
have left behind some wounded men — ^whom Dr. J. Ewell had 
humanely attended, & Dr. T. directed the Expenses of Pro- 
visions &c to be charged to him^ — ^Never was there such a com- 
plete discomfiture of an army— the poor Creatures were 
marched to death on a dreadfully hot day before the Engage- 

6 The patent office was in the building at the northeast corner of 8th 
and E Sts. northwest^ where was also the post office department and the 
city post office. Originally built for hotel purposes it was purchased by 
the government in 1810. 

The war office occupied the executive building to the west of the White 
House and on a line with the south front. The treasury building had a 
corresponding position on t}ie east side of the White House. These 
three were the only publicly owned executive buildings in the city. 

The rope walks, two in number, were in the southern section between 
the navy yard and the arsenal. 

7 Dr. James Ewell was a practicing physician whose house at the 
northeast corner of 1st and A Sts. northeast, overlooking the grounds 
of the capitol, was occupied by Gen. Eoss and Admiral Cockburn during 
the stay of the British in the city. He was a brother-in-law of the 
eccentric Virginia minister, Mason L. Weems, and a brother of Dr. 
Thomas Ewell who married a daughter of Benjamin Stoddert and who 
was a resident of the city. 
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ment began & then retreated 12 or 13 miles without halting — 
they were obliged to lay down in the fence comers & any 
where on the road they were so completely exhousted with 
hunger & fatigue — They went to Montg^ C* House as soon as 
they cou'd. 

Saturday 27*^: Bain. — It cleared up about noon & we pre- 
pared to come to town, as Dr. T. said he must be in town 
every day — ^we came in & brought our dinner with us — ^Mr. 
Cutts & family came in & many other persons — ^We were soon 
alarmed with a heavy cannonading supposed to be at the Fort 
^Warburton and at about 8 o'clock there was a most dreadful 
explosion® — The firing reconunenced in the night. — ^But we 
slept pretty well not withstanding — The president is at Mr 
Rush's. — ^much damage is done also by the Storm, & it seems 
as if the Elements were conspiring to make the scene & times 
truly awful. Mr. Richecour called to see us — ^Mrs Cutting 
went home. — 

Sunday 28*^: High wind & very warm — ^A general alarm 
in the city as it is expected the fleet will come up, & the sailors 
be let loose to plunder & destroy Dr. T. set out to go to Bla- 
densburg but returned — The president Monroe & Rush 
stopped at Mr Cutt's door — I lent Mr. M — a spy glass. — 
The people are violently irritated at the thought of our at- 
tempting to make any more futile resistance. — Our stupid 
mayor (Blake) now tagging after the president — ^he ran 
away in the hour of danger.® — ^Dr. T. followed the president 
& party to tell them what the people said — ^they did not 
appear pleased at it said they wou'd hear of no deputation 
& that the people must all arm — ^Dr. T. came home & dis- 

8 Fort Washington, or as it was popularly known at that period, Fort 
Warburton, the only fortified place on the Potomac, was twelve miles 
south of the city. On the approach of the enemy's vessels, the garrison 
under command of Capt. S. T. Dyson, of the artillery corps of the 
army, without firing a shot, blew up the fortifications and abandoned 
them. 

»The mayor of the city was Dr. James H. Blake. A heated news- 
paper discussion ensued between the mayor and Dr. Thornton over the 
latter 's charges that the head of the city government had been remiss 
in his civic duty during the trying period of the invasion. 

13 
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tressed us more than ever by taking his sword & going out to 
call the people & to join them — ^Mrs Thomson called much 
agitated at the state of things — ^Dr. T returned — and we were 
quieted — ^it is supposed they will not come up here at all — It 
sounded very bold to say they wou'd not surrender — ^after 
we were conquered & the public property laid in ruins — ^Mr. 
Kichecour called Mrs. M. came to Mrs Cutts' in a (illegible) 
carriage Mr. Madison Monroe &c dined there. — ^Mr. Forrest 
dined here — sent dinner over to Cap^ David Crawford Dr. 
T. went to Bladensburg to visit a Col Thornton who is 
wounded there.^° Mrs. Smith & family came in and staid to 
tea we stepped in to see Mrs. Madison ; she was very violent 
against the English — & wished we had 10,000 such men as 
were passing (a few troopers) to sink our Enemy to the bot- 
tomless pit. X 

X The Secy of State said they were all damn'd Eascals from 
highest to lowest. — (Mr Monroe) 

She had better attribute the loss of her palace to the right 
cause viz want of proper defence in time. — ^Mr. Fairfax came, 
— They are going to take flour and tobacco from Alex*. — & 
it is not thought they will come up here. — Dr. T. came home 
late & then rode to GeorgeT"*. to see Mr Crawford about taking 
a stage to Bladensburg for Mr. Barton, Mr Barclay's Secy 
who is ordered ofE by the great Genl Mason — 

Monday 29*^. We spent a quiet night. Alarms to-day of 
the Vessels coming up many persons moving away again that 
had come in. — ^We rode to Mrs. Cuttings & the Capitol HiU 
to the Bank but it was shut up.^^ — ^Account of the Capitula- 
tion of Alexandria which if correct is truly humiliating. — ^X 

X Mrs M. said she supposed they wou'd not be up tonight, 
as the slaves of Alex*, were too busy carrying burdens for 
them — & that they ought to have suffered their town to be 
burnt rather than submit to such terms. — 

But they had no defence 

10 Col. William Thornton, an English officer and a namesake of Dr. 
Thornton. 

11 The Bank of Washington, the first in the city^ began business in 
1809 with a capital of $200,000. At this time it was located on the 
east side of New Jersey Ave. between B and C Sts. southeast. 
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Tuesday 30*\ We had another quiet night & hope the 
Enemy will not pay ns a second Visit — ^Dr. T. & Mr Fairfax 
gone to see Mr Tayloe who is unwell at O Neills. — ^Mr Clag- 
gett came & wished Dr. T. to assist him in trying to take some 
steps to release Dr. Beanes of Marlbro' — ^who is taken pris- 
oner — ^Dr. T. went to see Gen^ Mason & Co*. Monroe — They 
promised to attend to it — ^Mr. Forrest also went to Mason & 
he was promised a flag of truce to go tomorrow morning. — 
Mrs F. came to town & returned after dinner. The president 
& Lady being next door we were guarded at night — ^by eleven 
horsemen of Co^ Graham's troop. Mr Bobinson one of the 
men — ^they laid on straw near the house. 

Wednesday 31. — ^Another quiet night — ^Dr. T. rode to the 
Navy T^ — Our waggon came down with Oats &c — They are 
beginning to repair the Roof of the patent & post oflSce in- 
jured much by the storm. Mama & I rode to Moses Young's 
to get a Book left by Mr. Tobert for us, & found him there 
himself, then to Mr peter 's — great military preparations mak- 
ing now. Rogers has arrived with 6 or 700 sailors. — Gen*. 
Armstrong is gone, but it is known whether he is dismissed 
or not — ^It is supposed not — The public voice is against him, 
tho' there does not appear to be good reason to throw all the 
blame on him. — Co*. Monroe is now Sec'^ of State & Wai: & 
Conunander in chief of the District We rode to GeorgT". & 
saw many of the troops going off — to the White house in Vir- 
ginia It is reported that Ad*. Cockburn has sent n.n Expross 
to the fleet at Alex* — to quit as he had done all the harm he 
intended in our district. — 

Thursday P* of Sept^. — The Vessels still laying opponite 
to Alex*. — ^taking in plunder The weather hot and cnlm — 
Rode to the Navy T* — & Eastern Branch Bridge, wliich an It 
has proved was burnt very unnecessarily rh wc»11 nn part of 
our large potomac Bridge. — ^Mrs Cutting went with im. — 

Friday 2^. — ^Warm — ^Nothing new — RognrH porry & porter 
laying their heads together to destroy the V(*i>i«o1h nt Alox*. — 

Firing heard & some Vessels seen burning thiH Kvrti^. (lol. 

Mercer called here. — ^Went in to Mr. (/tittH* to Non \\\o prn«l- 
dent did not return here as I expected. — 
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Saturday 3^ Ther: 87— Dr. T. went to Mr Threlkeld's.— 
Calm generally a small gust of wind & rain about noon — Set 
out to ride to the point — ^but returned as we thought it too 
late — drank tea at Mrs Forrest's. — Fulton is here also it is 
said. — ^Mrs. F. is wound up to the proper pitch for the times 
by going to Marlbro' where the English in their retreat com- 
mitted some Excesses — ^but she was particularly roused by 
seeing her Brother's home look like a barracks as it was — & 
his being pillaged of his cloath's horses &c. — ^Dr Beans taken 
a prisoner, in consequence of some busy informant following 
the English & telling them that Dr B — was engaged in taking 
up some straggling soldiers this they considered a breach of 
his promise of neutrality, they sent back some men who carried 
him oflf in the night, hardly permitting him to put on his 
cloaths — ^two or three other gentlemen who were taken at 
same time were liberated, as they had made no promises & 
were not in the town when the first entered it. — ^A Flag is sent 
by Mr Skinner form Annapolis — ^Mr, F, Key^^ accompanies 
him, also a brother of Mr Graham's. — The president has a 
nightly guard of 50 militia men. — ^Dr. T. rec*. a letter from 
the Secy of State desiring him to have the models moved to 
make room for Congress- 
Sunday 4:\ very warm Ther : 89 — ^Dr. T — rode to George T°. 
to see Dr. Mease who called here yesterday Eveng — ^After 
Dinner he went to Bladensburg to visit Co^ Thornton. — ^We 
went to Mrs Elzey's Thompson's & Davidson's. — 

Monday 5**: cool — a wind rose in the night it is cool & 
cloudy. — Dr Mease called — ^D^. T. went with him to the oflSice. 
— Sent & borrowed a bed-pan (from Mr Nichols George T°) 
& sent it by Joe to Co^ Thornton. — ^Dr. T. & Dr. Mease 
went in our carriage to Bladensburg. — ^A terrible cannonad- 
ing from about 12 oclock till after SunSet, with very little 
interruption. — Drizzling rain — The poor Guards have to stay 
out in it — Is it customary for guards to lay out on straw? — 
even Dogs have kennels. — 

Tuesday 6*K Kain — The fleet silenced our Batteries & got 

12 Francis Scott Key, who while on this errand saw the battle of 
North Point and was inspired to write the Star Spangled Banner. 
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thro ' — ^losses not known yet. Dr T went up to Mr Threlkeld 's 
— staid late in the Evening. — 

Wednesday 7*K Dr. T published in the Nat^ Intelligencer 
a statement of his conduct while the Enemy were in the City. 
Dr T. & Dr Mease went over to Mr. Custis's. — ^Nothing new 
to day — many lives lost in the vain attempt to take the Alex*, 
fleet. — ^many poor fellows dying of sickness in consequence of 
fatigue and laying out of nights without tents — ^Not mer- 
cenary troops who made a trade of fighting but valuable & 
respectable citizens many promising young men of genteel 
families who never having been accustomed to any fatigue 
sink under the unprec[ed]ented hardships they have had to 
endure. — 

We rode to George T°. came back to tea. 

Thursday 8*^: Warm. — ^Dr Maese came after breakfast. — 
I had a long conversation with Mrs Cutts & Madison today 
They have listened to many misrepresentations & falsehoods 
concerning Dr T — & of course are not pleased with him — ^Mr 
Fairfax c^me to dinner. — ^We went to see the effect of the 
explosion of the well that had Gun powder put in it by our 
people to hide it as supposed.^^ — ^We burnt the buildings at 
the point to prevent the Enemy getting the Arms — ^which 
certainly might have been secured & they might have given 
the buildings a chance of being preserved. — The Enemy 
spiked a few of the camion but left them generally standing on 
their carriages as they found them — they lost a great many 
men by this accidental explosion which has made a monstrous 
cavity at least — feet diam^. — The magazine of powder blew 
up by this explosion but all the powder was not destroyed. — 
It is generally thought that the Navy Y* & the point both 
might easily have been defended, if preparation had been 
made in time. — ^But they did not think they wou'd come. — 

Friday 9*^ — ^Dr T — ^went on his Mare to Dr. Duvalls — ^we 
went to the farm 

Saturday 10*^: Keturned in the afternoon Dr T — returned 

13 This was at the arsenal of Greenleaf Poin*;, now the site of the 
War College. 
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about an hour before us — ^Nothing new, we now wait the ap- 
proaching Session of Congress with some anxiety.^* — 

1^ Congress was called in special session by the president and met 
September 19, 18 14, occupying the building at the northwest corner 
of 8th and E Sts. northwest, the only public structure the enemy had 
spared. This was done, as Mrs. Thornton states^ on the plea of her 
husband, who as superintendent of the patent office interposed to save 
the record of the inventive genius of the Nation. According to the 
current talk^ and as it proved expressing the sentiment of a number of 
the members. Congress would not remain in the city, hence the anxiety 
on the part of citizens referred to by Mrs. Thornton. 
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(Continued from Page 248, Vol. 18.) 
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Jan. 19. The Origm and Jurisdiction of the United States 

Court of Claims. Hon. Stanton J. Peelle. Pub- 
lished in this volume. 

Feb. 16. Literary Landmarks : Being an Account of Authors 

in Washington, Where They Have Lived and 
What They Have Written. Mrs. Margaret 
Brent Downing. Published in this volume. 

Mar. 16. The Mayors of the City of Washington — Thomas 

Carbery. Allen C. Clark. Published in this 
volume. 

Apl. 20. Early History of Columbian College, Now the 

George Washington University. Rear- Admiral 
Charles Herbert Stockton (retired), President 
of the University. Published in this volume. 

May 18. Maryland's Part in the Formation of the Federal 

Government. J. Frederick Essary, Washington 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun. Published 
in this volume. 

Nov. 16. Pan Americanism and its Inspiration in History. 

Hon. John Barrett, LL.D., Director General of 
the Pan American Union. Published in this 
volume. 

Dec. 21. John Walker Maury, his Lineage and Life. Wil- 
liam A. Maury. Published in this volume. 
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PEOCBBDINGS OF THE COLUMBIA HISTOEICAL 

SOCIETY. 

148th meeting. . January 19, 1915. 

President Morgan in the chair, with about 75 members and 
guests. The communication was by Hon. Stanton J. PeeUe, 
who explained **The Origin and Jurisdiction of the United 
States Court of Claims," he being a retired Justice of that 
Court. The subject was discussed by President Morgan, Vice- 
Pyesident Clark and Mr. Lamer, Mr. Justice Peelle answer- 
ing numerous questions. Dr. Tindall moved a rising vote of 
thanks. 

At the 21st Annual Meeting, Mr. Hood and Doctor Tindall 
tellers, the same oflScers Were elected with the exception of the 
Chronicler, to which oflSce Mr. Frederick L. Fishback was 
elected, Mrs. William Kearny Carr having declined reelection. 
Dr. "William Tindall was elected a Manager for 4 years, and 
Mr. William King, president Merchants and Mechanics Bank 
of Georgetown, was elected to fill out the unexpired term of 
Mr. Hugh T. Taggart, deceased. 

149th meeting. February 16, 1915. 

Vice-President Allen C. Clark in the chair, and about 100 
members and guests. Mrs. Margaret Brent Downing made 
the communication, *' Literary Landmarks: Being an Account 
of the Authors in Washington, Where They Have Lived and 
What They Have Written." The subject was discussed by 
the Chair, Dr. Richard A. Neale, a visitor and Judge Bundy 
who also moved a rising vote of thanks. 

150th meeting. March 16, 1915. 

President Morgan in the chair, and about 130 members and 
guests. President Morgan briefly referred to the heavy tithe 
exacted by the grim reaper. Death, Mr. M. I. Weller and Mr. 
Robert H. Harkness having passed away on the 4th instant. 

The historian of the evening was Vice-President Allen C. 
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Clark, the subject of whose communication was *'The Mayors 
of the Corporation of Washington — Thomas Carbery. ' ' Ad- 
ditional items of interest in the career of Mayor Carbery were 
contributed by Mr. Joseph I. Kiefer, Vice-President Barnard, 
Mr. "Washington Topham and Dr. Tindall who also moved a 
rising vote of thanks. 

ISlst meeting, April 20, 1915. 

President Morgan in the chair, and about 90 members and 
guests. H. Barrett Learned, LL.D., extended an invitation 
from the American Historical Association to our Society to 
send three delegates to the Annual Meeting to be held in this 
city December 27 to 30, and on motion of Vice-President Bar- 
nard the matter was referred to the Board of Managers to 
be acted upon at their May meeting. 

Rear- Admiral Charles Herbert Stockton made the communi- 

« 

cation giving the ''Early History of Columbian College, Now 
the George Washington University," Professor Gore adding 
some interesting details as to land once owned by the Uni- 
versity. 

In Memoriam, Michael Ignatius Weller, resolutions and 
memorial sketch, were presented by Mr. James Franklin Hood, 
the Society manifesting its appreciation by a silent rising 
vote. Vice-Presidents Barnard and Clark and Mr. D. O'C. 
Callaghan added verbal tributes to the worth of our deceased 
charter member and Corresponding Secretary, the Board of 
Managers having previously by resolution voted that as a mark 
of the esteem in which Mr. Weller was held the oflSce of Corre- 
sponding Secretary should remain vacant until filled at the 
Annual Meeting. 

152d meeting. May 18, 1915. 

President Morgan in the chair. Present also about 100 
members and guests. 

Mr. J. Frederick Bssary, Washington correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun, made the communication, taking for his sub- 
ject, ''Maryland's Part in the Formation of the Federal Gov- 
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emment." President Morgan, Mrs. Corra Bacon-Foster and 
Vice-President Clark took part in the resulting discussion and 
Mr. Bssary received a rising vote of thanks. 

153d meeting. November 16, 1915. 

President Morgan in the chair and about 110 members and 
guests in the audience. 

The historian of the evening was the Hon. John Barrett, 
LL.D., who spoke on ''Pan Americanism and its Inspiration 
in History." The subject was discussed by Vice-President 
Clark, Miss Alice K. James, Mrs. Corra Bacon-Foster and Mr. 
Justice Peelle, who also moved a vote of thanks. 

154tli meeting. December 21, 1915. 

President Morgan in the chair. Present about 125 mem- 
bers and guests. 

The communication, ''John Walker Maury, His Lineage and 
Life," written by his son, Mr. William A. Maury, was at his 
request read by Vice-President Clark. An excellent portrait 
of Judge Maury, a picture of his residence, 302 C street, etc., 
made the sketch all the more realistic. Additional items of 
interest concerning Judge Maury were given by President 
Morgan, Dr. Engle, Messrs. Bryan, Shoemaker, Harvey and 
Judge Bundy who also moved a vote of thanks. 



IN MEMORIAM— MICHAEL IGNATIUS WELLER, 

1846-1915 

By JAMES FRANKLIN HOOD. 

(Read before the Society, April 20, 1915.) 

''I count mjself in nothing half so happy as in a heart remembering 
my good friends." 

Michael Ignatius Weller was bom in London, England, 
June 10, 1846. He was proud of his English descent and fre- 
quently referred to it, but he was prouder still of his Amer- 
ican citizenship. His parents were Samuel and Mary 
(O'Brien) Weller. His father provided liberally for his edu- 
cation, sending him to no less than three noted schools in Lon- 
don, Boulogne, and Vienna. 

Mr. Weller came to America in 1867. He married Rita 
Repetti, daughter of Joseph and Dorothea Repetti, June 12, 
1871, in this city. In the following year he established his 
residence here. His wife's family being identified with the 
eastern section of the city he naturally turned his attention 
to that part. In 1875 he formed a partnership with his wife's 
brother, Mr. George R. Repetti, in the real estate business, 
making a specialty of east Washington property. This 
brought him into close touch with the people who, recognizing 
his energy and love of fair play, soon selected him as their 
advocate to obtain from Congress a proper recognition of 
''Capitol Hill" and a more just proportion of the moneys ap- 
propriated by that body for the systematic improvement of 
the city. He gave, in unstinted measure, of his time, his in- 
tellect and his influence in securing from Congress what the 
citizens living east of the capitol had striven unsuccessfully 
for long weary years to obtain, namely : the paving of Mary- 
land Avenue, the paving and parking of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from Eleventh street to the Anacostia river and the building of 
a new bridge across that river in place of the old one, burned by 
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the British when they captured the city in 1814. It is said 
that his grandfather was of the attacking party on the event- 
ful 24th of August of that fateful year, whose only check was 
at the bridge so gallantly defended by Commodore Barney 
and his men. It is noteworthy that, largely through the ef- 
forts of the grandson, the new structure became a fact decades 
later; and that he was of the famous Commodore, the biog- 
rapher and eulogist. Congress appropriated for the new 
bridge seventy-five thousand dollars, a sum so inadequate that 
Mr. Weller went to members of Congress, secured an addi- 

■ 

tional fifty thousand, and the completion of the handsome 
structure was made memorable by a great public celebration. 
His latest ambition was to have Congress provide for a statue 
of Commodore Barney in the Circle named for him at Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and the Bridge. 

He was also among the first to draw the attention of Con- 
gress to the reclamation of the Anacostia Flats, and agitated 
the project at every convenient opportunity. It was his am- 
bition to initiate later the construction of a water-way by canal 
to Baltimore as a means of communication between the two 
cities. 

The children of Washington should be taught to honor the • 
name of Michael I. Weller because he was among the first to 
advocate public playgrounds. Again he went to Congress and 
because he had a definite request to make, that the site of the 
old engine-house at the intersection of Virginia Avenue and 
K Street, Southeast, be secured to the city for a playground, 
he succeeded. It was the first privilege of its kind granted to 
boys and girls of the national capital. What he advocated 
for the children he had himself been doing for Uncle Sam's 
sailors and marines, by giving them the free use of a large 
parcel of unimproved ground owned by him and adjoining 
the Navy Yard whereon to play ball and engage in other 
sports. 

His devotion to the interests of the District of Columbia was 
recognized and appreciated by the District Committees of both 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 
He could always command the attention and cooperation of 
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the chairmen of those committees who are known to have said 
that '*Mr. Weller is one of the very few men who comes before 
our Committee without a personal axe to grind.'' 

One more achievement should be mentioned. Heeding the 
grim warning of the costly fire and attendant loss of life at the 
Hoboken Pier in New Jersey, Mr. Weller went to the District 
Commissioners and asked that a fire-boat for the protection of 
the water-front be included in that year's appropriation bill. 
The Commissioners refused, saying that the appropriation 
asked for was already large and that the purchase of such a 
boat must await another year. Mr. Weller again went to his 
friends in Congress and the item was secured. 

The Columbia Historical Society had its official birth twen- 
ty-one years ago, April 12, 1894, but long before it was Mr. 
Weller 's custom to drop into my office in the Pacific Building 
and talk over local affairs. His hobby, if he had one, was the 
collection of books and pamphlets concerning the District, and 
mine, if I had one, was the gathering of early local prints, 
maps and other historical material. Many pleasant half-hours 
were spent in the mutual appreciation of some rare picture or 
little known booklet. When we began to realize that many of 
the old landmarks were giving way to modern changes we 
felt it was time that a new society should be formed to preserve 
the history of the District. At about the same time we 
learned, as so often happens, that other similarly minded per- 
sons were indulging in the same thought; that Dr. Joseph M. 
Toner, Mr. Marcus Baker, Prof. W J McGee, Justice Alexan- 
der B. Hagner, Mr. Ainsworth R. Spofford, Dr. James C. 
Welling, and others had been considering the subject. The 
result was a conference on March 9, 1894, of a number of 
gentlemen, some, until then, unacquainted with each other but 
all interested in the history of the national capital. Of that 
conference this Society is the fruit. At a subsequent meeting 
officers were elected, including a Corresponding Secretary and 
a Curator who were annually reelected to and including the 
election held in January of the present year, at which time the 
subject of this memorial and the writer of it were the only 
survivors. 
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Five papers were contributed by Mr. Weller to the Society's 
records: November 5, 1894, ** Unwelcome Visitors to Wash- 
ington in 1814 ' ' ; November 4, 1895, * * Captain Henry Fleete ' ' ; 
June 8, 1897, "Four Mayors of the City of Washington"; 
May 10, 1910, ''Commodore Joshua Barney, the Hero of the 
Battle of Bladensburg''; and May 20, 1913, ''Captain Henry 
Fleete, his Visit to Tohoga, now the City of Washington, in 
1623, and his Subsequent Adventures." The meeting to 
which the paper on the "Four Mayors" was read was held in 
the old lecture-room of the Columbian University and was 
attended by the then only two living ex-Mayors, James G. 
Berret and Matthew G. Emery. 

Mr. Weller 's efficiency was recognized in the number and 
character of the committees on which from time to time he 
was appointed to serve. They were: in 1894, "To determine 
the number, title and duties of the governing board of the 
Society"; in 1897, "To memorialize Congress concerning 
the change of names for the streets of the national capital, 
retaining the alphabetical arrangement but substituting names 
of noted Americans for the impersonal letters"; in 1899, "To 
prepare a bibliography of Washington City and the District of 
Columbia"; from 1899 to 1908, on "Communications"; from 
1899 to 1914, on "Membership," during the greater part of 
which time he was its chairman; in 1906, "To mark historic 
places in the City of Washington"; in the same year, "To 
draft a suitable reply to the letter of Hon. John A. Kasson 
at the expiration of his last term as President of the Society" ; 
and in 1908, "To make arrangements and prepare souvenirs 
for the luncheon given to commemorate February 22, 1908, 
and the 100th regular meeting of the Society." On Decem- 
ber 16, 1910, he prepared and read the resolutions of the 
Society on the death of Mr. Kasson, and in November, 1914, 
prepared the resolutions on the death of Mr. Hugh T. Taggart, 
a charter member and member of the board of managers, and 
presented them to the board at its last meeting which he ever 
attended. He presided at the regular meeting of the Society 
held May 8, 1905, and participated perhaps more than any 
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other one member in the discussions which follow the reading 
of papers, by offering interesting and pertinent comment. 

Mr. Weller 's first appearance as a member of an inangural 
comjnittee was in 1885, when* at the first inauguration of 
President Cleveland, he served on the Committee on Military 
Organizations. He appears to have accepted no committee 
assignment at the inauguration of President Harrison in 1889, 
but when President Cleveland was again inaugurated in 1893 
Mr. Weller had been named on the General Inaugural Commit- 
tee and designated as chairman of the Committee on Public 
Comfort. To this difficult position he brought a peculiar adap- 
tiveness and filled it with such distinction and success that when 
the committees were appointed to arrange for the inauguration 
of President McKinley in 1901, President Roosevelt in 1905, 
President Taft in 1909 and President Wilson in 1913, no man 
in the whole city was thought of for the Chairmanship of the 
Committee on Public Comfort but Michael Ignatius Weller. 
He performed the same public service on the occasion of the 
36th Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic held 
in Washington in October, 1902. 

When the Centennial of the Laying of the Cornerstone of 
the U. S. Capitol was celebrated in 1893, Mr. Weller was 
chosen Corresponding Secretary of the General Committee. 
He was Vice-President and afterwards President of the East 
Washington Savings Bank, holding the latter office until his 
death; a most earnest and active member of the East Wash- 
ington Citizens Association, several times elected its Vice-Pres- 
ident; President of the Citizens' Relief Association; a direc- 
tor of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress and Vice- 
President of that body for the District of Columbia ; a member 
of the Board of Trade and of the Chamber of Commerce. He 
owned a summer home at Arundel-on-the-Bay, about six miles 
from Annapolis, and was a Commissioner of the town. 

Mr. Weller was a devout Catholic. He was a trustee of St. 
Joseph's Orphan Asylum for twenty years; a member of the 
Holy Name Society ; and a Catholic Knight of America, hav- 
ing served as state President of the latter organization from 
1881 to 1885. In 1911 he was invited by the Confederation 
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"Of Catholic Societies of the South to address them at New Or- 
leans. He. chose for his subject: ** Catholic Echoes from the 
Nation's Capital." 
Mr. Weller died March 4, 1915. In his later years the 

« 

Fourth of March became a peculiarly interesting date to him. 
Time and time again his superb handling of the details which 
secured comfort and safety to the tens of thousands of people 
who came to presidential inaugurations won for him the hearti- 
est commendation. What more fitting than that his earthly 
career should end on that day! 

Of himself I retain only pleasant memories. His success 
in the discharge of many civic and associational duties was 
due almost as much to his unfailing courtesy as to his excep- 
tional executive ability. His memory will long be cherished 
by friends and associates. Though his presence has passed 
into the Great Beyond the influence of his life and character 
remains. 

**Now the laborer's task is o'er; 

Now the battle day is past; 
Now upon the farther shore 

Lands the voyager at last. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy Servant sleeping." 

Eesolutions. 

The life of Michael Ignatius Weller was completed March 
4, 1915. 

For more than forty years he was a resident of the District 
of Columbia. During that time, in measures for the public 
benefit his service has been constant and signally successful. 
Of effect, present and permanent, has been his accomplish- 
ment, which was often of his initiative. 

Because of his ability and activity, for many memorable 
events he was among those given the direction, and because 
of his judgment and integrity he was chosen for places of 
honor and confidence. 

Of the Columbia Historical Society, he was one of the 
founders. Prom the beginning he has been its Corresponding 
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Secretary. And from the beginning his zeal in strengthening 
the Society, enlivening its meetings and increasing the store 
of local record, has never abated. At the meetings he was 
always present and always a participant. With alertness of 
mind and agreeableness of manner, he had all the attributes 
which make a gentleman, and to his fellow members around 
his name will cluster pleasant associations. 

Be it Resolved, That in the death of Michael Ignatius 
Weller, the Columbia Historical Society has lost a wise coun- 
sellor, a valued member, a conscientious historian, a faithful 
officer, a friendly associate; 

Resolved, That the Society hereby testifies to its grief and 
to its appreciation of him; 

Resolved, That this testimonial be spread upon the minutes 
and a copy sent to his family. 



IN MEMORIAM— ALEXANDER BURTON HAGNBR, 
JULY 13, 1826 TO JUNE 30, 1915. 

By WIIiHELMUS B. BBYAN. 
(Bead before the Society, January 18, 1^16.) 

For more than a decade and a half, the late Mr. Justice 
Alexander Burton Hagner was one of the officers of the Co- 
lumbia Historical Society. He took part in its formation, 
serving as a member of the Board of Managers. For nine 
years he was Vice-President and for three years President. 
It was by no means a perfunctory service. For he was deeply 
interested in the objects and purposes of the Society in pre- 
serving and recording the history of a community of which it 
could be said, with more than usual accuracy, that he was a 
part. Here he was born and here, for the most part, he spent 
the fruitful years of a long and useful life. His father, Peter 
Hagner, came to the city in 1800 with the government and 
continued to live here, achieving, although in the pre-civU-serv- 
ice period, the remarkable record of fifty-four years as an 
officer in the executive departments of the government. In 
a very real sense, Mr. Justice Hagner had grown up with the 
town. Added to his rich and varied store of impressions and 
associations was what he had heard from his father. He was 
able in the discussions of the topics that came before the So- 
ciety, to give a touch of reality and humanness to what, o£ 
necessity, could be gleaned only from dry recdrds. As a pre- 
siding officer, he had the charm as well as the stateliness of a 
gentleman of the old school. It is not the place here to toudh 
upon the service he rendered during the twenty-four years he 
sat upon the bench of the Supreme Court of the District, as 
that has already been well done in the tributes paid to him 
by his associates of the Bench and of the Bar. But it can 
be said that his intimate knowledge of the past of the District 
supplied a necessary background which made possible the able 
and luminous decision in the Potomac Flats case. 

It is the desire of the Columbia Historical Society at this 
time to place on record this testimonial of respect and regard. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT OF CORCORAN THOM, TREAS- 
URER COLUMBIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

From January 15, 1915 to January 16, 1916. 

Receipts. 
1915. 

Jan. 15. Balance in Riggs National Bank $ 344.82 

Amount received from members in pay- 
ment of dues since Jan. 15, 1915 775.00 

Amount received from sale of back num- 
bers 56.90 

$1176.72 

Dishursements, 

1915. 

Feb. 2. Amt. paid The Courant Print, printing 

notices $ 2.65 

Feb. 2. Amt. paid Mary Stevens Beall, acct. sal- 
ary and postage 32.13 

Feb. 3. Amt. paid Shoreham Hotel, 3 mos. rent, 

acct. meetings 45.00 

Feb. 3. Amt. paid Pacific Office Bldg. Co., acct. 

rent 10.00 

Feb. 20. Amt. paid Mary Stevens Beall, acct. sal- 
ary and postage 30.97 

Feb. 20. Amt. paid The Courant Print, acct. print- 
ing 2.65 

Mch.. 2. Amt. paid Shoreham Hotel, acct. meeting 15.00 

Mch. 2. Amt. paid Pacific Office Bldg. Co., acct. 

rent 10.00 

Mch. 17. Amt. paid Mary Stevens Beall, acct. sal- 
ary and postage 31.17 

Mch. 17. Amt. paid W. F. Roberts, acct. cash books, 

cards, etc 9.05 
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Mch. 17. Amt. paid The Courant Print, acct. enve- 
lopes and notices 17.65 

Mch. 17. Amt. paid Treasurer, refund of postage 

and services of clerk 10.84 

Mch. 22. Amt. paid National Engraving Co., photo 

map Georgetown 2.00 

Apr. 2. Amt. paid Pacific Office Bldg. Co., acct. 

rent 10.00 

Apr. 2. Amt. paid Shoreham Hotel, acct. meeting 15.00 

Apr. 20. Amt. paid Mary Stevens Beall, acct. sal- 
ary and postage 30.13 

Apr. 20. Amt. paid The Courant Print, acct. print- 
ing 2.65 

May 3. Amt. paid Pacific Office Bldg. Co., acct. 

rent 10.00 

May 3. Amt. paid Shoreham Hotel, acct. meeting 15.00 

May 18. Amt. paid Mary Stevens Beall, acct. sal- 
ary and postage 31.75 

May 18. Amt. paid The Courant Print, acct. sta- 
tionery 9.75 

June 4. Amt. paid Pacific Office Bldg. Co., acct. 

rent 10.00 

. July 19. Amt. paid John B. Lamer, postage for 

sending out books 22.36 

July 27. Amt. paid Pacific Office Bldg. Co., acct. 

rent 10.00 

Sep. 21. Amt. paid Pacific Office Bldg. Co., acct. 

rent 2 mos 20.00 

Sep. 21. Amt. paid National Capital Press, acct. 

printing 482.40 

Oct. 5. Amt. paid Pacific Office Bldg. Co., acct. 

rent 10.00 

Oct. 5. Amt. paid Chas. E. Hood, insurance on 

books, maps, etc 9.19 

Nov. 4. Amt. paid Pacific Office Bldg. Co., acct. 

rent 10.00 

Nov. 24. Amt. paid Mary Stevens Beall, acct. post- 
age 15.10 
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Nov. 24. Ami. paid Mary Stevens Beall, acct. sal- 
ary 25.00 

Nov. 24. Amt. paid The Courant Print, acct. no- 
tices 3.00 

Dec. 1. ' Amt. paid Pacific Office Bldg. Co., acct. 

rent 10.00 

Dec. 22. Amt. paid Mary Stevens Beall, acct. sal- 
ary and postage 29.95 

Dec. 22. Amt. paid The Courant Print, acct. no- 
tices 2.65 

Dec. 22. Amt. paid Pearson's Printing Office, 

acct. books 48.00 

1916. 

Jan. 7. Amt. paid Pacific Office Bldg. Co., acct. 

rent 10.00 

Jan. 16. Actual balance in Biggs National Bank. . 115.68 

$1176.72 

Corcoran Thom, 
Treasurer. 

April 21, 1916. We have examined the Treasurer's books 
and vouchers from January 15, 1915, though February 23, 
1916, and the same appear to be correct. 

Fred McKee, 
Ralph W. Lee, 
Committee, 



TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EEPOET OF THE 

EECOEDING SECEETAEY. 

To the President and Members of the Columbia Historical 
Society, Greeting: 

The Eecording Secretary has the honor of submitting the 
twenty-second annual report, beginning January 19, 1915, 
and ending December 21 of the same year. 

During that period, the Society has elected twenty to active 
membership, has lost seven by death — ^two of whom were 
charter members, M. I. Weller, Corresponding Secretary since 
the organization of the Society; and Alexander B. Hagner, 
an ex-President — and twelve by resignation or otherwise, leav- 
ing two hundred and twelve names on our roster, divided into 
active and non-resident. 

The Board of Managers has held seven meetings in the 
office of Mr. John B. Larner, Washington Loan and Trust 
Building, with an average attendance of six members, and be 
it mentioned, generally the same faithful six. The Society 
has also held seven meetings in the banquet hall of The Shore- 
ham, with an average attendance of one hundred and four 
members and guests. 

Besides its annual volume of The Records, the Society has 
issued a little brochure familiarly known as the *' green book," 
which gives in its twenty-eight pages the Objects of the Society, 
the Titles of all Communications published in each of the 
eighteen volumes of The Records issued up to date, the Officers 
and Committees for 1915, and the List of Members corrected 
up to November of the same year. 

Li November, our Curator materially added to our collec- 
tion of relics by presenting to the Society the quaint wooden 
mantel that used to be in the cottage of Davy Burnes. As 
there is no antiquarian society in Washington, and as each 
year some historic house gives way to the march of city im- 
provement and extension, it becomes a matter of growing im- 
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portance to secure some memento of each such house .as it 
passes into oblivion. We have a brick from the foundations 
of Euthven Lodge, but no member thought to secure for us a 
piece of the '* signal oak" which shared the same fate as 
Euthven Lodge when Massachusetts avenue was extended. 
We have a jar blown at the old Glass House, and would be 
glad to receive and preserve specimens of other industries that 
have flourished at different times at the national capital. Will 
any one give us a brave little soldier from the *' Lincoln Toy 
Shop"? 

EespectfuUy submitted, 

Mary Stevens Beall, 
Recording Secretary. 

January 18, 1916. 



IS 



TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EEPOET OF THE 

CURATOR 

To the President and Members of the Columbia Historical 
Society: 

I hand you herewith my twenty-second annual report as 
Curator of the Society. 

By gift or exchange, the following books, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, etc., have been added to our library : 

Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings op, 1914; In- 
dex to Vols. I-XX, 1915. In exchange with the Society. 

Washington State Historical SocrETY, Publications Op, 
Vol. II, 1907-1914. The Washington State HisTORicAii 
Quarterly, July, 1915. In exchange with the Society. 

American Jewish Historical Society, Publications op. 
Number 23, 1915. In exchange with the Society. 

Magazine Subject-Index, Annual, 1914, edited by Fred- 
erick Winthrop Faxon, A.B., Boston, 1915. In exchange with 
the editor. 

New York Public Library, Bulletins op, January to De- 
cember, both inclusive, 1915. In exchange with the Library. 

American Antiquarian Society, New Series, Vol. 24, part 
2, October 21, 1914; Vol. 25, part 1, April 14, 1915. In ex- 
change with the Society. 

SvERiGE, Antikvarisk Tidskript por, 1915; also Fomvan- 
nen Meddelander fran K. Vitterhets Historic och Antikvitits 
Akademien 1913 and 1914. In exchange with the National 
Museum, Stockholm, Sweden, Dr. Anton Blomberg, Librarian. 

Library op Congress, Eeport of the Librarian of Congress 
and the Eeport of the Superintendent of the Library Building 
and Grounds for the year ending June 30, 1915. (2 copies) 
Also Washington Papers, 2, Correspondence with the Officers, 
1775-1778, Vol. 1 ; 1778-1780, Vol. 2 ; 1780-1784, Vol. 3 ; In- 
dex, Vol. 4. Also Handbook of the Libraries in the District 
of Columbia, compiled by H. H. B. Meyer. Washington, 
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1914. Also Auxiliary Sciences of History, printed as manu- 
script, classification, Class C. Washington, 1915. All in ex- 
change with the Library of Congress. 

Year Book op the Schenectady County Historical So- 
ciety, 1914-1915. In exchange with the Society. 

George Washington University Bulletin, Eeport of the 
President, 1913-1914. (2 copies.) In exchange with the 
University. 

Western Beserve Historical Society, Annual Eeports 
1913-1914. Seth Pease's Journals to and from New Connec- 
ticut, 1796-1798. Also Tract No. 91. History, organization, 
conditions, aims and purposes, and its service to the com- 
munity. In exchange with the Society. 

A Eecord op Achievement. The first ten months of Wood- 
row Wilson's Administration the most remarkable for Deeds 
' in the history of the Nation. Washington, 1915. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Febru- 
ary 16, 1915. 

EOCKEPELLER FOUNDATION, AnNUAL EePORT, 1913-1914. 

The Eockefeller Foundation, its Aims and Policies. 
New York, 1915. 

Medical Annals, Vol. XIV, No. 4, July, 1915. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Five Hundredth Anniversary, 1415-1915, op the Mar- 
tyrdom OF John Huss. 

The North Pole Aftermath. Speech of Hon. S. D. Fess, 
of Ohio, in the House of Eepresentatives, March 4, 1915. 

Educational Directory, 1914-15, United States Bureau of 
Education. 

' Points of Historic Interest, Inauguration of Wilson and 
Marshall, March 4, 1913. (2 copies.) 

The Olympus Mysteries and Druids' Key. By Walter 
Eichardson, Brunswick, 1912. 

Indenture dated Jan. 23, 1698, and signed by Col. Ninian 
Beall, presented to the Society by J. H. Yarnall, M.D. 

Glass Jar Manufactured at the '*Old Glass House," 
see illustration opposite page 218, Vol. 18, Records of the 
Society. Gift of Mrs. Eobert H. Harkness. 
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The Washington Guide : containing an account of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the City of Washington; its capture by 
the British in 1814 ; Abstract of the general laws of the Cor- 
poration, alphabetically arranged list of the officers of the 
Corporation ; etc. ; Botany of the District of Columbia. S. A. 
Elliot, Washington, November 1822. 

The Washington Guide. By William Elliot. Washing- 
ton, 1837. 

Morrison ^s Stranger ^s Guide to the City op Washing- 
ton AND ITS Vicinity. Washington, 1837. 

New Guide to Washington containing a history and gen- 
eral description of the Metropolis, its Public Buildings, Insti- 
tutions, etc., with 17 beautiful lithographed engravings, ac- 
companied by a new and correct Map. By George Watter- 
ston. Washington, 1847-8. 

Picture op Washington and its Vicinity for 1848 ; also ' 
Washington Guide containing Congressional Directory, &c. 
William Q. Force. Washington, 1848. 

BoHN^s Hand-Book op Washington; twenty engravings 
of Public Buildings, &c. [4 missing] . Published by Casimir 
Bohn. Washington, 1852. 

Bohn's Hand-Book op Washington. Fourth Edition — 
revised and enlarged. Published by Casimir Bohn. Wash- 
ington, 1856. 

BoHN^s Hand-Book op Washington, with Supplement pre- 
pared by Charles Lanman, Esq. Published by Casimir Bohn. 
Washington, 1860. 

The Stranger's Guide-Book to Washington City and 
Everybody's Pocket Handy-Book. Published by William F. 
Eichstein. Washington, 1864. 

Code op Laws for the District op Columbia Prepared 

UNDER THE AUTHORITY OP THE ACT OP CONGRESS OP ApRHj 

29, 1816. Washington, 1819. 

By-Laws and History op Federal Lodge No. 1, F. A. A. M. 
OP THE District op Columbia. Washington,^1901. 

The Investor's Hand-Book op Washington Securities. 
Eevised to February 1, 1900. By Albion Parris and William 
A. Meams, publishers, Baltimore, 1900. 
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A Digest op the General Acts op the Corporation op 
THE City op Washington, to the 1st of January, 1818; to 
which is aflSxed the Acts of Incorporation, with an Appendix, 
&c. Prepared by William Hewitt, Eegister, Washington, 
1818. 

A Chorographical and Statistical Description op the 
District op Columbia, the Seat op the General Govern- 
ment op the United States. Paris, 1816. 

Message and Communication prom the President op the 
United States to the Senate and House op Eepresenta- 
tives, 1st session, 7th Congress, December 8, 1801, with ac- 
companying documents. Washington, 1801. 

The Builders^ Guide, containing lists of prices and rules 
of measurement. Second Edition, printed by Robert A. 
Waters, Washington, 1851. 

Handbook op the New Library op Congress, compiled by 
Herbert Small, Boston, 1897. [Original edition.] 

List op Maps and Views op Washington an!) District op 
Columbia in the Library op Congress. By P. Lee Philips, 
F.E.G.S. Washington, 1900. 

Public Buildings and Statuary and Architectural Or- 
naments OP THE Capitol op the United States at the City 
OP Washington. Lithographed and published by P. Haas. 
Washington, 1840. (2 copies.) 

The Churches and Pastors op Washington, D. C, to- 
gether with 500 topics of sermons delivered in 1855 and 1856, 
to which is added a list of all the Church-edifices and their 
location, by Lorenzo D. Johnson. New York, 1857. 

Ceremonies and Oration at Laying op Corner Stone op 
THE City Hall op the City op Washington, on August 22, 
1820. Washington, 1820. 

The Capitol at Washington. Gentleman's Magazine, No- 
vember, 1839. 

A Story op Courage, Annals op the Georgetown Con- 
vent OP the Visitation op the Blessed Virgin Mary, from 
Manuscript Eecords, by George Parsons Lathrop and Eose 
Hawthorne Lathrop. Cambridge, 1895. 
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History op Georgetown College, Memorial op the First 
Centenary, by a member of the Faculty. New York, 1891. 

Howard University Medical Department, Washington, 
D. C. A Historical, Biographical and Statistical Souvenir. 
Compiled by Daniel Smith Lamb, A.M., M.D. Washington, 
1900. 

Navy Yard, Washington. History from organization, 
1799, to present date : by Henry B. Hibben, A.M., Chaplain, 
U. S. N. Washington, 1890. 

Centennial History op Washington, D. C. Published 
by H. W. Crew, Dayton, Ohio, 1892. 

Celebration op the One Hundredth Anniversary op the 
Laying op the Corner Stone op the Capitol op the United 
States. Gen. Duncan S. Walker, editor and compiler. Wash- 
ington, 1896. 

Scrap-book op Newspaper Clippings, cards of invitation 
and admission to Public Functions, badges of Societies, let- 
ters from celebrities, etc., all having to do with Washington, 
D. C. 

Several Hundred Woodcuts, Engravings, Newspaper 
Clippings, Magazines Articles, etc., relating to the City of 
Washington. 

National Intelligencer Extra, Washington, January 28 
[1815], 12 o'clock, A. M. Battle of New Orleans. [Framed.] 

Northern Budget, Vol. IV, Number 164, Wednesday, 
August 6, 1800. Troy, New York. ''Description of the 
City of Washington." [Framed.] 

Massachusetts Magazine or Monthly Museum op Knowl- 
edge AND Eational Entertainment. December, 1791. Bos- 
ton, Mass. [Contains a description of Washington, D. C] 

Sketch op Gonzaga College prom its Foundation in 1821, 
till the Celebration op its Diamond Jubilee in 1896. 
Washington, 1897. 

A Sketch op the Events which Preceded the Capture 
op Washington by the British on the Twenty-pourth op 
August, 1814. By Edward N. Ingraham. Philadelphia, 
1849. 

A Narrative op the Campaigns op the British Army at 
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Washington and New Orleans under Generals Ross, Par- 
KENHAM AND Lambert IN 1814 AND 1815. By an Officer 
[George R. Gleig]. London, 1821. 

A Subaltern in America ; comprising his narrative of the 
Campaigns of the British Army at Baltimore, Washington, 
etc., during the late War. [By George R. Gleig.] Philadel- 
phia, 1833. 

History op the Invasion and Capture op Washington, 
AND OP THE Events which Preceded and Followed. By 
John S. Williams, Brigade-Major and Inspector, Columbian 
Brigade, in the War of 1812. New York, 1857. 

Eeport op the Committee Appointed on the 23d op Sep- 
tember Last, to inquire into the Causes and Particulars of 
the Invasion of the City of Washington by British Forces in 
August, 1814. Washington, 1814. 

Siege op Washington, D. C, Written Expressly for 

Little People. By F. Colbum Adams, Captain . 

New York, 1899. 

Final Eeport op the Chairman op the Inaugural Com- 
mittee AND op the Chairmen op the Several Sub-Commit- 
tees in Connection with the Inaugural Ceremonies op 
March 4, 1905. Washington, 1905. 

Chronicles op the Great Eebellion against the United 
States op America, embracing the period between April 23, 
1860, and October 31, 1865. A. Winch. Philadelphia, 1867. 

Washington during War Times, a series of papers showing 
the military, political and social phases during 1861 to 1865. 
Collected and edited by Marcus Benjamin. Washington, 
1902. 

The Seventh Eegiment at the Capital, 1861. **The Day- 
light Contingent. " Brigadier-General Egbert L. Viele. Mag- 
azine of American History, July, 1885. 

NocTES Sarnie de Jecinoris Morbis vel Tractatio siMtiL 

MORBIDIS URINAC SIGNIS AUTHORE ThOMA BeLLAMO, M.D. 

National Medical College, United States of America. Wash- 
ington, 1850. 

The British System of Education : being a complete epit- 
ome of the Improvements and Inventions practised by Joseph 
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Lancaster; to which is added a Eeport of the Trustees of the 
Lancaster School, at Georgetown, Col. Georgetown, 1812. 

Flor^ Columbians Prodromus, exhibiting a list of all the 
plants which have as yet been collected. Compiled by John 
A. Brereton, M.D. U. S. A. Washington, 1830. 

Thoughts on the Increasing Wealth and National 
Economy of the United States of America. By Samuel 
Blodgett. Washington, 1801. 

Eemarks Made on a Tour to Prairie du Chien, Thence to 
Washington City in 1829. By Caleb Atwater. Columbus, 
Ohio, 1831. 

Personal Memoi? of Daniel Drayton. Boston, 1855. 

The Correspondence and Miscellanies of the Hon. John 
Gotten Smith, LL.D., with an Eulogy by the Rev. William 
W. Andrews, New York, 1847. 

The Life and Adventures of Robert Bailey from His 
Infancy up to December, 1821. Written by himself. Rich- 
mond, 1822. 

A Grandfather ^s Legacy containing a sketch of his life 
and obituary notices of some members of his family, together 
with letters from his Friends. Henry Polkinhorn, Printer, 
Washington, 1879. 

One Hundred Years Ago or The Life and Times of the 
Rev. Walter Dudley Addison. Compiled by Elizabeth Hes- 
selius Murray. Philadelphia, 1895. 

Travels in America One Hundred Years Ago, being notes 
and reminiscences by Thomas Twining. [Reprint.] New 
York, 1893. 

A Collection of Affidavits and Certificates Relative 
TO THE Wonderful Cure of Mrs. Ann Mattingly, which 
took place in the City of Washington, D. C, on March 10^ 
1824. Washington, 1824. 

The National Capitol, its Architecture, Art and His- 
tory. By George C. Hazelton, Jr. New York, 1897. 

Historic Homes of Washington, its Noted Men ani> 
Women. By Mary S. Lockwood. New York, 1889. 

The Logan Homestead in Calumet Place, Washington* 
' ' The Home-Maker, ' ' January, 1892. 
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Eably Eecollections op Washington City by Christian 
HiNES. Washington, 1866. [Autograph copy.] 

Life in Washington and Life Here and There. By- 
Mary J. Windle. Philadelphia, 1859. 

A Portraiture of Domestic Slavery in the United 
States. By Jesse Torrey, Jun., Physician. Philadelphia, 
1817. 

Six Months at the White House with Abraham Lin- 
coln, THE Story of a Picture. By F. B. Carpenter. New 
York, 1867. 

Thirty-six Years in the White House. Thomas F. Pen- 
del, doorkeeper. Lincoln-Roosevelt. Washington, 1902. 

Dictionary of American Biography. By Francis S. 
Drake. Boston, 1872. 

A Description of the Etiquette at Washington City. 
By E. Cooley, M.D. Philadelphia, 1829. 

Mysteries of Washington City during Several Months 
OF the Session of the 28th Congress. By a Citizen of 
Ohio. Washington, 1844. 

The History of Old Washington. By J. F. Eiley. New 
York, 1902. [The book was never published, this is the orig- 
inal prospectus. J. F. H.] 

The Washington Sketch Book. By Viator [Joseph B. 
Vamum, Jr.]. New York, 1864. 

Washington, Old and New. By Barry Bulkley. Wash- 
ington, 1913. (2 copies.) 

The First Forty Years of Washington Society. By 
Margaret Bayard Smith. New York, 1906. [Specimen 
pages only.] 

The Satirist, with Miscellaneous Pieces in Verse and 
Prose. By N. Brashears. Washington, 1832. 

Early Days of Washington. By S. Somervell Mackall. 
Washington, 1899. 

The Clerical Candidates, a Poem. Washington City, 
November 14, 1801. 

The Fudge Family in Washington. Edited by Harry 
Nimrod. Baltimore, 1820. 

Hope Marshall; or Government and its Officers. By 
Mrs. N. P. Lasselle. Washington, 1809. 
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Myrtilla Miner, a Memoir. Boston, 1885. 

Annie Grayson ; or Life in Washington. By Mrs. N. P. 
Lasselle. Philadelphia, 1858. 

A Wooden Mantelpiece from the Cottage of David 
BuRNES. All the above, beginning with The Washington 
Guide, p. 212, the gift to the Society of James Franklin Hood. 



Correspondence with the United States Ambassador 
Eespecting the Treatment of British Prisoners of War 
AND Interned Civilians in Germany. London, 1915. 

The Foreign Policy of Sir Edward Grey, 1906-1915. By 
Gilbert Murray. 

The British Blockade. By the Et. Hon. A. J. Balfour. 
London, 1915. 

The Navy and the War (August, 1914, to August, 1915). 
By the Et. Hon. A. J. Balfour, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
London, 1915. 

The Spectre of Navalism. By Julian Corbett. London, 
1915. 

.The United States and this War, a Word in Season. 
Speech delivered by Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., to the Pilgrim 
Society, at the Savoy Hotel, London, on the 15th of April, 
1915, on the occasion of the 50th Anniversary of the death 
of Abraham Lincoln. London, 1915. 

How Do We Stand To-day ? Speech delivered by the Rt. 
Hon. H. H. Asquith, Prime Minister, in the House of Com- 
mons on November 2, 1915. 

Armenian Atrocities, the Murder of a Nation. By 
Arnold J. Toynbee, with a speech delivered by Lord Bryce 
in the House of Lords. London, 1915. 

A Suspect Manifesto and a Neutral Expert; also The 
British Administration in India. By Prof. J. Ph. Vogel of 
Leyden University. August 31, 1915. 

Speech of his Excellency Signor Antonio Salandra in 
the Capitol of Rome, June 2, 1915, in reply to the Emperor 
of Austria and the German Chancellor, translated with an 
Introductory Note by Thomas Okey. London, 1915. 

Cotton Contraband. By Viscount Milner. London, 1915. 
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What is the Matter with England? Criticism and a re- 
ply by Sir Gilbert Parker, Bart., M.P. London, 1915. 

Is England Apathetic? A reply by Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Bart., M.P. London, 1915. 

The Freedom op the Seas. By Hon. Bernhard E. Wise, 
K.C. London, 1^15. 

The Second Belgian Grey Book. London, 1915. 

Measures Adopted to Intercept the Sea-borne Com- 
merce OP Germany. London, 1915. 

If the British Fleet had not Moved! By Archibald 
Hurd. London, 1915. 

Mr. Eedmond's Visit to the Front. Authorized edition. 
London, 1915. 

Collected Diplomatic Documents Eelating to the Out- 
break OP the European War. London, 1915. 

Shipping Casualties. Loss of the Steamship Falaia. 
London, 1915. Loss of the Steamship Lusitania. London, 
1915. 

Correspondence with the United States Ambassador Ee- 
SPECTiNG the Execution op Miss Cavell at Brussels. Lon- 
don, 1915. 

Eeport of the Committee on Alleged German Outrages, 
Appointed by his Britannic Majesty's GtovERNMENT. Lon- 
don, 1915. 

Evidence and Documents laid before the Committee on 
Alleged German Outrages, appended to the Eeport. Lon- 
don, 1915. 

All the above, the gift to the Society of Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Bart. 



The Flag of the United States. Articles to be read in 
the Public Schools of New Orleans on Flag Day, June 14, 
1911. The gift of Hon. William 0. Hart. 

The Minute Book of the ** Citizens Assocla.tion of the 
District of Columbia.,'* August 18, 1871 to November 16, 
1871. List of 147 names of members. The gift of Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Todd. 
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Medical Society op the District of Columbia, History 
OP, 1817-1909. Gift of the Medical Society. 

Iowa Masonic Library, Quarterly Bulletin op, January, 
April, July and October, 1915. Gift of the Masonic Library. 

French Fable Manuscript, The History of; An old 
French prose version of La Vie de St. Alerts; Keideliana 
1891-1913. By George Keidel. Gift of the author. 

Historical Societies, Proceedings op the Tenth Annual 
Conference of, reported by Solon J. Buck, 1915. Gift of 
the American Historical Association. 

The Durrett Collection now in the Library op the 
University op Chicago, Catalogue op. Gift of the Library. 

Alliance Franqaise, Bulletin op, Nos. 16-18, 22-25, 27, 
28, June to December, 1915. Gift of the Association. 

An Epic op Battles, Army op the Potomac. By James 
H. Rea, Esq. 1906. Gift of the author. 

HiSTORiA, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, January 1, 1915. 
Gift of the editor. 

Photographs op Drs. W. P. Johnson, Johnson Eliot, 
Eobert King Stone, A. Y. P. Gamett (2), Frederick May, C. 
M. Hammett, Thomas Sewall, F. A. 'Ashford, D. G. Smith, 
James Kerr and J. W. Bulkley. Gift of Dr. James Dudley 
Morgan. 

Biography op Matthew Galt Emery, with an account of 
the tributes to his memory, and a sketch of Mrs. Matthew G. 
Emery. By William Van Zandt Cox. Washington, 1904. 
Gift of the family of Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Emery. 

West Point in our next War. The only way to create 
and maintain an Army. By Maxwell Van Zandt WoodhuU, 
A.M. New York, 1915. Gift of the author. 

The Poets' Lincoln, tributes in. verse to the Martyred 
President. Selected by Osborn H. Oldroyd. Washington, 
1915. Gift of the compiler. 

Feuilles d'Histoire du XVII au XX SriscLE, Janvier, 
Mars, Aout, Octobre, Novembre, 1915. Gift of M. Arthur 
Chuquet, Directeur de I'lnstitut. 

Smith College Studies in History — ^an Introduction to 
THE History of Connecticut as a Manufacturing State. 
By Grace Pierpont Fuller. Gift of the College. 
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History op the District in the XVIIIth Century, Site- 
Strategy, Real Estate Market, Landscape, etc., as de- 
scribed by the earliest travellers. Edited by Alfred J. Mor- 
rison. Washington, 1909. Gift of the editor. 

La Science Franqaise a L 'Exposition de San Francisco. 
(2 volumes.) Paris, 1915. Ministere de rinstruetion pub- 
lique et des Beaux- Arts. Gift to the Society. 

A Personal Narrative of the Acquaintance of my 

Father and Myself with Each of the Presidents of the 

United States. By Alexander B. Hagner, A.M., LL.D. 

Washington, 1915. Gift of Miss Bruce Williams. 

EespectfuUy submitted, 

James F. Hood, 

Curator, 
Washington, D. C, 
January 18, 1916. 



CHEONICLEE'S EEPOET FOR 1915. 

Jan. 5. Col. William H. Crook, veteran officer of the White 

House, received congratulations on attaining his 
fiftieth year of service in the offices of the Presi- 
dent. Colonel Crook was a veritable encyclo- 
paedia on White House affairs of the past. He 
died March 13 following. 

Jan. 17. The Botanic Garden was opened to the public for 

the first time on Sundays. 

Jan. 19. Col. John A. Joyce, soldier and poet, died. He 

was a picturesque figure and because of his 
genial and optimistic qualities, few men were 
better known in Washington. 

Jan. 21. Justice Siddons, the first Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be appointed to a position 
on the bench, took his oath as a member of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Feb. . Completion of the "v^ork of demolishing the Wash- 
ington house on the west side of North Capitol 
Street between B and C Streets to make way for 
the Capitol Park extension to the Union Sta- 
tion and new City Post-Office. This house was 
designed by Dr. William Thornton, architect of 
the capitol, in accordance with directions of 
George Washington for his home in the ** Fed- 
eral City" as he called it. The building was 
not, however, completed until after Washing- 
ton's death. 

Feb. 8. Work commenced on Meridian Hill Park. It is 

contemplated to erect a memorial to President 
James Buchanan in the park with the $100,000 
bequeathed by Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson for 
that purpose. 

Feb. 12. On the 106th anniversary of the birthday of Abra- 

222 
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ham Lincoln, the comer stone of the Lincoln 
Memorial waa laid with simple ceremonies. The 
event marked the completion for all practical 
purposes of the foundation for the Memorial, 
ground for which was broken in West Potomac 
Park just one year ago. 

Feb. 20. In the presence of a distinguished gathering, in 

the East Parlor of the White House, President 
Wilson pressed a gold telegraph key that flashed 
to San Francisco the electric spark which set in 
motion all the machinery of the great Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 

Mar. 1. Secretary Daniels turned the first spadeful of earth 

that marked the beginning of work on the Me- 
morial Amphitheater and Chapel at the National 
Cemetery at Arlington. 

Mar. 4. Cornerstone of the new Central High School be- 
tween Eleventh and Thirteenth Streets and 
Florida Avenue and Clifton Street laid by 
Frederick L. Fishback, of the Central High 
School Alumni Association. School and alumni 
officials participated in the ceremony for the 
$1,200,000 building. 

Mar. 13. An important legal victory for the District was a 

decision by the District Supreme Court, up- 
holding the constitutionality of the eight-hour 
law for women. 

Mar. 27. The cornerstone of the home for the American Red 

Cross was laid with appropriate ceremonies. 
This building is to be a memorial to the heroic 
women of the Civil War. 

President Wilson laid the corner stone and 
Ex-President William Howard Taft was the 
orator of the occasion. 

Apr. 15. The Catholic University of America celebrated its 

twenty-fifth anniversary. The three American 
Cardinals participated in the exercises, and the 
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largest attendance of Catholic hierarchy ever 
gathered in the United States was present. 

Apr. 15. Fiftieth anniversary of Abraham Lincoln's death. 

President Wilson declared the day a holiday, 
out of respect to President Lincoln's memory. 

May 19. The National Lutheran Home for the Aged near 

18th and Douglas Streets, N.E., was formally 
dedicated. 

May 31. Dedicatory services of the Maine Memorial at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. This memorial is 
made from the mast of the battleship Maine 
and erected in luemory of the 267 sailors who 
lost their lives in the destruction of the battle- 
ship in Havana Harbor, February 15, 1898. 

July 12. The new Central Dispensary and Emergency Hos- 
pital on New York Avenue between 17th and 
18th Streets was opened and began rendering 
service to the community. 

July 12. Columbia Chapter, D. A. E., dedicated the fourth 

Stone on the northwest line of the District, being 
the first stone on the Maryland side of the river. 
The various chapters of the D. A. R. have 
chosen stones around which to erect iron fences, 
thus protecting these historic landmarks of the 
seat of government. This is the first stone at 
which dedicatory exercises have been held. 

July Si. Contract awarded for the construction of the new 

building for the Department of the Interior on 
the square bounded by 18th and 19th and E and 
F Streets, N.W., John H. Parker Company of 
New York being the builders. 

Aug. 15. Dr. William Tindall, who held the position of Sec- 
retary to the District Commissioners thirty- 
seven years, resigned to assume other duties, /j 

Sept. 25 to Oct. 1. Exercises in celebration of the Fiftieth 

Anniversary of the Grand Review. On Septem- 
ber 29 occurred the great parade of the ''Boys 
in Blue" when the remnant of the Grand Army 
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of the Eepublic which was reviewed on May 23 
and 24 and June 8, fifty years ago, marched up 
the historic avenue, a patriotic and inspiring 
sight for the thousands who were present and 
who had come upon the scene since the Civil 
War. 

Oct. 6. The annual report of the Assessor gives the total 

assessed value of real estate in the District at 
$390,098,849, which was an increase of $5,947,- 
110 over the valuation given in the preceding 
report. 

Oct. 11. Twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the 

National Society of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was held at Continental Memo- 
rial Hall. 

Oct. 13. Demolition begun of the dwelling built in 1852 at 

the corner of Ninth Street and Massachusetts 
Avenue. It was for many years the home of 
Mrs. Grimes and later of Dr. J. Ford Thompson. 
On the site the new home of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is to be erected. 

Oct. 13. The President of the United States laid the white 

marble cornerstone for the Arlington Cemetery 
Memorial Amphitheater for which Congress ap- 
propriated $750,000. 

Oct. 14. Patriots Memorial Chapter, D. A. R., dedicated the 

District boundary stone near Chevy Chase 
Circle. 

Oct. 16. Celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 

the Washington City Orphan Asylum. The 
exercises included addresses by Hon. Blair Lee, 
U. S. Senator from Maryland, and Joseph J. 
Darlington, Esq. 

Oct. 18. The magnificent white marble temple of the Scot- 
tish Rite Free Masons was dedicated. The 
temple is of the Grecian order of architecture, 
every part symbolic, and cost nearly $2,000,000. 

Nov. 1. Police census of the District was begun today. It 
16 
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showed a population of 357,749, consisting of 
258,940 white and 98,809 colored. The census 
also showed 

Males : 

White .125,425 

Colored 45,112 

170,537 
Females : 

White 133,515 

Colored 53,697 

187,212 

357,749 

There was a total increase in the population of 
the District of 4,452 over the police census taken 
in April, 1913. 

Nov. 11-14. The first Congregational Church, Tenth and 

6 Streets, N.W., celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5. Semi-Centennial of organizing Hamline 

Methodist Episcopal Church, corner Ninth and 
P Streets, N.W. 

Dec. 7. The fiftieth anniversary of the Association of the 

Oldest Inhabitants was celebrated by a banquet 
at the New Ebbitt House. It was the most not- 
able event in the Association's history. The 
President, Mr. Theodore W. Noyes, presided. 

Dec. 18. Marriage of President Woodrow Wilson to Mrs. 

Edith Boiling Gait. 

Dec. 24. Opening of the new Stone Bridge costing $275,000 

over Eock Creek, connecting Q Street in Wash- 
ington with Q Street in Georgetown. The 
bridge was designed by Glenn Brown & Son, 
Architects, of Washington. The bronze buffa- 
loes guarding the approaches were modeled by 
Phimister Proctor. 

Dec. 27. Opening of the Second Pan-American Scientific 

Congress. Delegates were present from all Cen- 
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tral and South American countries. It was the 
neatest gathering of foreign delegates in Wash- 
ington in many years. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frederick L. Pishback, 

Chronicler, 



NECROLOGY. 



1915, March 4th Michael Ignatius Weller. 

1915, March 4tb Robert H. Harkness. 

1915, June 30th Alexander Burton Hagner. 

1915, July 17th R. Ross Perry. 

1915, August 17th William A. De Caindry. 

1915, October 16th J. Nota McGill. 

1915, December 11th Frederick Bauders McGuire. 
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Fairfax, Mr 178, 179, 181 

Forrest, Mrs. Eichard 173, 179, 180 

Forrest, Richard 174, 178, 179 

Fulton, Mr 180 

Fulton, Mrs 180 

Georgetown 179, 180, 181 

(Georgetown University, place of, in literature 52 

George Washington University, Historical sketch of, 99^139. Wash- 
ington's views as to National University, 99. Contribution 
toward Endowment Fund, 100, 101. Project approved by Jef- 
ferson and Madison, 101, 102. Colleges and Universities in the 
District of Columbia, 103. Ground purchased for college to be 
under direction of Baptist General Convention, 104. Charter 
obtained for same, 105. Buildings erected, names of prominent 
patrons, 106. Name selected and opening a college described, 
107. Its first commencement, 108. Financial difficulties, 109. 
Tribute to the memory of Luther Rice, 110. College buildings 
used for hospital purposes, 111. Substantial donations from W. 
W. Corcoran and Amos Kendall, 112. Corcoran Endowment 
Fund, College becomes University, new buildings, 113, 114. 
Efforts to obtain an adequate Endowment Fund, 115. Dr. S. 
H. Greene as temporary president; charter amended, 116. 
George Washington Memorial Association; change in the Uni- 
versity's name, 117. Growth of University; co-education move- 
ment, 118-120. Re-organization of Univ., reduction of expendi- 
tures, Nurses' Home, 121. Healthy financial conditions, increas- 
ing enrollment, number of degrees conferred, 122. Professional 
schools, 122-125. Associate Courses, 125, 126. Biographies, 
126-139. 

Gomez, , Inauguration of, officially participated in 

by Pan American representatives 158 

Graham, Colonel 179, 180 

Greenleaf Point 174 note, 181 note 

Hagner, Alexander Burton, Biographical sketch of 204 

Harte, Bret 55 

Hay, John, many posts filled by, 47-48. Intimacy with Bret Harte 55 

Hood, James Franklin, Memorial sketch and resolutions by 197 

Howry, Judge Chas. B 18 

Humboldt, Baron von, his optimism toward Washington 28 

Huntington (D.D.), Adoniram Judson 138, 139 

In Memoriam — ^Alexander Burton Hagner 204 

In Memoriam — Michael Ignatius Weller, Biographical sketch, 197. 

Resolutions, 202. 
Irving, Washington 33, 34, 35, 36-39; 40, 41 
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Johnson, Mr 176 

Jones, Col 175 

Key, Francis Scott 51, 180 and note 

Law, Thomas, as a writer and entertainer of writers 27 

Literary Landmarks, 22-60. Washingtonians as writers, 22. Song 
writers who resented the popularity of their songs, 24, 25. The 
hospitality of Thomas Law, 27. Journalists of note, 28. Let- 
ters from the White House, 29, 30. Pathos and poetry, 30, 31. 
Eidicule of foreign visitors, 26, 31-34. A lucky blunder, 35. 
Pleasant details of Washington Irving 's visits, 36-41. Motley 
praised and f€ted, 43; harshly treated by Grant, 44. The Tea- 
Cup Inn, 45. The founder of the American Historical Society, 
47. Some famous women-writers, 50-53. A group of George- 
town literati, 52. -Contributions from the professors of Colum- 
bian and Geo. Washington University, 54. Noted writers who 
are still with us, 54, 55. Beloved writers who have passed on 
before, 55-60. 

Madison, James 173 note, VJl, 179, 180, 182 note 

Madison, Mrs. James 175, 178, 179, 181 

Martin, Luther 154, 155 

Maryland's part in Founding the Federal Government, 140-155. 
High privilege of forming an orderly government, 140. Eevolu- 
tionary period, men of prominence, 141. Ascendancy of Tory 
element which is later voted down, 142. Maryland's delegates 
sign the Declaration, 143. Charles Carroll assumes title of iden- 
tification, 144-146. John Hanson, first president of the United 
States, 146. Ownership of Northwest Territory secured to gen- 
eral government, 147. Attitude of Maryland misunderstood, 
148. Her delegates sign the Articles of Confederation, 149. U. 
S. Constitution withstands the test of time, 150. Articles of 
Confederation an emergency measure, 150, 151. Calling of the 
constitutional convention, 152. Its work the outcome of "ac- 
commodation and mutual concessions," 153. Maryland opposes 
the "Virginia plan,'' 154. "Prominent positions held by five 
noted Marylanders, 155. 

Mason, Gen 178, 179 

Maury, John Walker, his Lineage and Life, 160-171. Date of birth; 
coming of his ancestors to America, 160. Rev. James Maury, 
his school, his broad-minded Christianity, 161. Plaintiff in cele- 
brated Parsons case; his son Walker Maury, 162. Tribute to, 
by W. Gordon McCabe; James Maury, 2d, appointed to con- 
sular service by Washington, 163. Consul Maury's return to 
America made the occasion of a public dinner, 164. Eichard 
Maury and his distinguished son Matthew; John W. Maury 
comes to Washington and marries soon thereafter, 165. Su- 
perior administrative ability of his widow ; commendation of his 
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children, 166. Offices of trust filled by John W. Maury; his 
public spirit; his part in establishment of Gov. Hosp. for the 
Insane, 166, 167. His unostentatious charity; receives testimo- 
nial from friends and admirers, 167, 168. Intimacy with Gapt. 
M. F. Maury and their mutual esteem one for the other, 168. His 
Ghristian resignation when summoned by death; universal regret 
of the citizens; marks of respect shown by Gity government, 

169. His own Eector and Ministers of three other denomina- 
tions officiate at his funeral; his will and the witnesses thereto, 

170. Obituary notice from leading newspaper, 171. Also in 
chronological list of Mayors, 62. 

Maury, William A., communication by 160 

Mayors of Washington, chronological list of 61, 62 

Mease, Dr 180, 181 

Members, List of, April 14, 1916 186 

Miranda, Francisco de 157 

Monroe, (Col.) James 174 and note, 177 178, 179, 180 

Montgomery Court House 175 note, 177 

Moore, Thomas, his ridicule of Washington, D. C, and subsequent 

retraction * 26 

Motley, John Lothrop, author and diplomat 43 

Navy Yard 176, 179, 181 

Necrology 227 

Needham (LL.D.), Charles Willis 116, 137 

Nichols, Mr l80 

Nott, Chief Justice Chas. C 17 

Officers of the Society for 1916 184 

O'Neills 179 

Page, Thomas Nelson 55 

Paine, Thomas, as a landscape gardener 29 

Pan Americanism and its inspiration in history, 156-159. Recogni- 
nition of Mexico's de facto government, 156; Clay's advocacy 
of Pan Americanism; the Monroe Doctrine; first Pan American 
Congress; Conference of 1889-90, 157. Cleveland's message to 
Congress on British- Venezuelan boundary dispute; inauguration 
of Gomez; Central American Peace Conference, 158. South 
American differences adjusted by reason of friendly offices of 
other Pan American powers, 159. 

Parkinson, Richard, and his visit to Washington , 27 

Patent Office 175, 176 notCy 179, 180 

Payne, Howard, in Washington and in Tunis 31 

Peelle, Stanton, J., communication by, 1. Judge Court of Claims, 17. 
Chief Justice, 18. 

Perry, (Commodore) Oliver Hazzard 179 

Peter, Mrs. Thomas, 175 and note 

Peter, Thomas : . .175, 179 
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Poe, Edgar Allen, seeks presidential patronage for the ** Stylus''. 30, 31 

Porter, (Commodore) David 179 

Post Office 179 

Prescott, William Hickling 42 

President 's House (White House) 175, 176 and note 

Proceedings of the Society during 1915 194 

Eeport of the Chronicler 222- 227 

Eeport of the Curator 210 

Eeport of Eecording Secretary 208 

Eeport of the Treasurer 205-207 

Eesolutions on the death of M. I. Weller 202 

Eice, Luther 104-106, 110, 126-129 

Eichards, Mr 175 

Eichardson, Chief Justice Wm. A 17 

Eichecour, Mr ^ 177, 178 

Einggold, Tench 174 and note 

Eobinson, Mr 179 

Eogers, Commodore 179 

Eope walks 176 and note 

Eoss, (Gen.) Eobert 176 note 

Euggles (LL.D.), William 137 

Eush, Dr. Eichard, and the Smithson legacy 45 

Attorney General 174 and note, 177 

Samson (D.D.), George Whitefield Ill, 132 

Scofield, Glenni W 17 

Skinner, Mr ISO 

Smith, Margaret Bayard and Samuel Harrison, novelist and editor, 

28. Invasion of Washington, 178. 

Staughton (D.D.), William 107, 110, 129 

Stockton, (Eear Admr.) Charles Herbert, communication by, 99- 

139. Elected president George Washington Univ., 121. 

Stoddard, Charles Warren 56 

Stoddert, Benjamin 176 note 

Sumner, Charles, short-lived romance of 43 

Tayloe, Mr 179 

Tenleytown 175 and note 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, guest of the British Minister .... 39—42 

Thomson, Mrs 178 

Thompson, Mrs 180 

Thornton, (Col.) William 178 and note 180 

Thornton, Dr. WiUiam 174, 175, 176, 177, and note, 178, 179, 

180, 181. 
Thornton, Mrs. William, diary of, Aug. 18, to Sept. 10, 1814, 172- 

182. Prefatory note, 172, 173. 

Threlkeld, Mr 180, 181 

Thurston, Senator John Mellen, as a song writer ^6 
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Treasury Building ' 176 note 

Twain, Mark 56-60 

Universities, American, Catholic, Columbian, Georgetown, George 

Washington, Howard, Virginia 103 

Warburton, Fort (Ft. Washington) 177 and note 

War College 181 note 

War Office 176 note 

Webster, Daniel, opossum dinners of, 33; manifests his admiration 

of Washington Irving 39 

Weems, (Eev.) Mason L 176 note 

Weldon, Judge Lawrence 18 

Weller, Michaed Ignatius, Biographical sketch of 197 

Welling (LL.D.,), Rev. James Clark 112, 115, 134 

White House, ladies of, social events described in the letters of . . . . 30 

Whitman (D.D.), Benaiah Longley 116, 135 

Whitman, Walt 50 

Wilde (M.C.), Bichard Henry, literary labors of .^ 24, 25 

Williams, Mr * 174 

Wilson, William L Ill 

Winder, (Gen.) Wm. H 174 

Wirt, Mrs. Elizabeth Washington Gamble 24 

Wirt, William, his services as Attorney Greneral, his speeches and his 

books 23, 24 

Wood Yard 174 

Yobert, Mr 179 

Young, Moses 179 
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